
PREFATORY NOTE 


I The present reprint of four chapters from the Indian 
volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India {Xh\xA 
edition) has been undertaken for the use of Selected Can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service. 

i These chapters were prepared in 1906. The one on 
l^thnology was abridged from the article on that subject 
tributed by the late Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
' he Report on the Census of India for 1901 ; those on 
• -'teres and Vernacular Literature were written by 
; Grierson; K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Lit. ; while that 
h digions of India was the work of Mr. William 
jok j late I.C.S. 

lS the reprint has been made from stereotype plates, the 
'ter headings and pagination have been left undisturbed. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND CASTE' 


Tiif. modern science of ethnology endeavours to deline and Thcdataof 
cTassiry tlio various physical types with reference to their 
clistinctivQ characteristics, in the hope that, when sufficient 
(ifita have been accumulated, it may be possible in some 
iTioasurc to account for the types themselves, to determine the 
elements of which they are composed, and thus to establish 
tlieir connexion with one or other of the great families of 
iTiankind. In India, where historical evidence can hardly be . 
said to exist, the data ordinarily available are of three 
Vcinds j physical characters, linguistic characters, and religious 
Wnd s<5cial usages. Of these the first are by far the most trust- 
worthy. 

V Por ethnological purposes, physical characters may be said iDdcfmHe 
o be of two kinds : ' indefinite,' which can only be described JjJJJcteis. 
Jn moi'o or less appropriate language; and ‘definite,’ which 
iclmit of being measured and reduced to numerical expression. 

)Tbo former class, usually called descriptive or secondary 
'(sharaetors, includes such points os thecolourand texture of the 
iikiii J the colour, form, and position of the eyes ; the colour and 
J jharncter of the hair ; and the form of the face and features. 
Conspicuous ns Uicse traits are, the difficulty of observing, 
redefining, and recording them is extreme. Colour, tlie most 
^striking of all. Is perluips the most evasive. 

I The skin of Ibo Indian peoples exhibits extreme divergences Colour of 
, of colouring. At one end of the scale we have the dead black * *"• 
of Iho Aiulamancsc, and the somewhat brighter black of the 
■ nravidians of Southern India. At the other end one may 
place the nuslicd ivory of the traditional Kashmiri beauty, and 
Ihc very liglit transparent brown — ‘wheat-coloured' is the 
coimnim vernacular description— of the higher castes of 
Kortlicrn India, which is hardly darker than that met with in 


‘ Tluft ohnpler lias licoii abridged. wHh the assistance of 
the chnplLM' on 'Cnste, Tilhe nml Uacc’ conlribolod by Mr. H. II. Kisicy, 
C.S,L, C.l.E., to {\\e Ofi Iht Cemus 0/ India, ipoi. 
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examining these practices. Finally, the necessity of 
more precise methods was acaamtuated )>y Mr. Ncsficlcl s ->i 
compromising denial of the trutli of ^^thc modern dticn^^ 
which divides the population of India into Aryan uml a 
nal ’ ; and his assertion of llui essential nnily of the J i»<-- 
race, enforced as it was by Ibn specific statemcnl.s ihnl ^ ' 
great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter coinplexi»>i>,?t 
of finer and better bred features, than any other casli*, 
that a stranger walking through the class-rooms t» 

Sanskrit College at Benares ‘would never dream of supiM|S ‘^4 
that the high caste students of that exclusive institution 
distinct in race and blood from the scavengcr.s who swi‘|>J ' t ^ 


roads.’ A theory whieli departed so widely from the 
beliefs of the people, and from the opinions of most in«UT«^ 
dent observers, called for the searching test which ahtl>*'^V'' 
metry promised to furnish, and the case was crucial cninUV**^ 
put the method itself on its trial. The experiment linn 
justified by its results. , 

In 1890 Mr. II. I-I. Rislcy published in ihc/our/m/' 
Anthropological under the title ^Thc Simply 

Ethnology in India,’ a summary of the measurements of « ^ * J t 
nine characteristic tribes and castes of Bengal, the llniuM 
Provinces, and the Punjab. These measurements wero \ hkih 
in accordance with a scheme approved by the late Sir \V iUla'n 
Flower of the British Museum and Professor Topinar<l d 
Paris. Topinard’s instruments were used and his instni<*tjom 
were closely followed throughout Analysis of the data r(Mi< l^'ral 
it possible to distinguish, in the area covered by the cxpi^ri 1 lu'iil, 
three main types, which were named provisionally Ar>;iii, 
Dravidian, and Mongoloid. The characteristics of ty\K^ 

will be discussed below. Here it is sufficient to reinai lv llui 


the classification was accepted by Flower, Bcddoc, and 1 1 u » Idrni 
in England; by Topinard in France; and by Virchow, SirliiMhli, 
and ICollmann in Germany. It has recently been coiWirnitil 
by the high authority of Sir William Turner, who has lin ‘ii led 
by the examination of a large number of skulls to tin? j<aiisi' 
conclusions that were suggested to Mr. Rislcy by moasnri'i iiojiu 
taken on living subjects. Similar confirmation Is riiriiiahitd lij 
the cranlometric researches of Colonel Havelock Chai lt^s ifl 
the Punjab. Great additions have been made to the iiiiinlkr 
of measurements on living subjects by the cxortidiiH 


‘ Nesfieltl’s Dtief View of the Caste Syslem of the North- if’tfUr* 
Provmces and Omih. 

J. A. I., XX, 335. 



Mr. l''( 1 {var Thurston, Superintendent of Etlinography, Madras • 
!)y Mr. T. II. Holland, Director of the Geological Survey of 
India, who has contributed important data for the Coorgsand 
Ycravas of Southern India, and the Kancts of Kuln and 
L.ahul i by Messrs. K. B. Samanta and B. A. Gupte, who have 
carried out under Mr. Risluy’s instructions an extensive series 
of measurements in Baluchistan, Rajputana, Bombay, and 
Orissa; and liy Colonel Waddell, of the Indian Medical 
Service, who has ptihlished some most valuaido data for Assam 
and [)arts of Bengal in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
.In'ii^al^, It must he added that the conclusions l>a.sed on 
these investigations are neces.sarily provisional, and will be of 
use mainly as a guide to research and as an indication of the 
progress made up to date (1905) in this lino ofiiujuiry. During 
llie next few years the data will be greatly added to by the 
Hllmographic Survey of India still in progress, and wc may 
then hope to make some approach to a final classification of 
the people of India on the basis of their phy.sical characters. 

It is easy enough to distinguish certain well-marked physical 
types. Our dinicullies begin when we attempt to carry the pro- 
cess farther, and to diffevontiutu the minor types or sub-types 
which liave been formed by varying dcgrec.s of intermixture. 
'I’lio extremes of the series are sharply defined ; but the inter- 
mediate lyiies melt into each other, and it is hard to .say where 
the dividing lino should he drawn. Here measuremenl.s arc of 
groat assislnnco, es[>eeially if they are anangod in a scries so a.s 
to bring out tlic relative prepomicrance of ccriain characters in 
a largo nmnhor of the members of particular grou(>.s. Wc arc 
fiirLhor assisted by the rcimurkahlc corrcsiiondcncc dwt may be 
ohsoi'ved at the present day, in all [larts of India except the 
Punjab, bolwecii vurialions of iihysical type and differences of 
gi'ouping nml social ijosition. This, of course, is due to the 
operation of llio caste {lyslem. Nowhere else in the world do 
wo find the populallon of a largo sub-continent broken up into 
an infinite number of nuitually exclusive aggregates, the mcm- 
liers ofwitich are forbidden by iui inoxorahlo .social law to marry 
outside the group to whicli they themselves belong. Whatever 
may have been the origin and llm earlier doveloirmenls of caste, 
lliis alwolute prohibition of mixed mmriiige.s stands forth now 
as its osscnlial and most prominent characteristic. In a society 
tlms organized, a society putting an extravagant value on pride 
of blood and llie idea of ceremonial purity, dilTerences of phy- 
sical type, however produced in the first in.slancc, may be e.v 



pected to manifest a high degree of persistence, while 
which ’seek to trace and express such differences find a pw : 
liarly favourable field for their operations, In this fCspK 
India presents a remarkable contrast to most other parts of 
world, where anthropometry has^ to confess itself himUircdi i 
not baffled, by the constant intermixture of types, obsr'WtsK 
and confusing the data ascertained by measurements. 
recognized nations of Europe arc the result of a process 
restricted crossing, which has fused a number of distinct UiU 
types into a more or less definable national type. In tkt 

process of fusion was long ago arrested, and the 
progress which it had made up to the point at which it <'CASfi 
to operate is expressed in the physical characteristics of 
groups which have been left behind. There is 
no national type, and no nation in the ordinary sense <»f 
word. 

The measurements themselves require a few word.*! 
planation. The form of the head is ascertained by 
in a horizontal plane the greatest length from a definite IToi-s 
on the forehead (the glabella) to the back of the hend, ai'tt 
greatest breadth a little above the ears. The proportion <»f tin 
breadth to the length is then expressed as a percenlaf?*'. c’ltllcd 
the cephalic index. Heads with a proportionate breiKlll'fi 
8o per cent, and over are classed as broad or brachy‘COi.»l»alic; 
those with an index under 8o, but not under 75, arc criilltd 
medium heads (meso- or mesati-cephalic) ; long or 
cephalic heads are those in which the ratio of breadth to loiigii 
is below 7S psr 

It is not contended that these groupings correspond to Ik 
primary divisions of mankind. Long, broad, and medium I lOfldt 
are met with in varying degrees of preponderance anions Ik 
white, black, and yellow races. But within these primary clivi 
sions the proportions of the head serve to mark olT imporlnnt 
groups. Topinard shows how the form expressed by the lodci 
separates the long-headed Scandinavian people from tli<5 I irond' 
headed Celts and Slavs, while the Esquimaux are distini'nishcJ 
on similar grounds from the Asiatic Mongols, and the AiikUA' 
lians from the Negritos. All authorities agree in rof'tit’cling 
the form of the head as an extremely constant and pcrHisteiit 
character, which resists the influence of climate and phy^icil 
surroundings, and (having nothing to do with the personal ap- 
pearance of the individual) is not liable to be modified by tlic 
action of artificial selection. Men choose their wives niainlj 
for their faces and figures, and a long-headed woman uflbra iis 



greater attraelioiis of external form and colouring than her 
short-headed sister. The intermixture of races with different 
liead-forms will of course affect the index, but even here there- 
is a tendency to revert to the original type when the influence 
of crossing is withdrawn. On the whole, therefore, the form of 
the head, especially when combined with other characters, is a 
good test of racial affinity. It may be added that neither the. 
shape nor the size of the head seems to bear any direct relation 
to intellectual capacity. 

Compared with the rest of Asia, India may Iks described as 
mainly an area of long-headed people, separated by the Hima- > 
layas and its offshoots frosn the Mongolian country, where the 
broad-headed types are more numerous and more pronounced 
than anywhere else in the world. At either end of the moun- 
tain harrier broad heads arc strongly represented, in Assam and 
Burma on the east, and in Baluchistan on the west; and the 
same character occurs in varying degrees in the Lower Hima- 
layas, and in a belt of country on the west of India, extending 
from Gujar.at through the Deccan to Coorg, the precise limits 
of which it is not yet possible to define. In the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and the United Provinces long heads predominate, but 
the type gradually changes ns wc travel eastward. In Bihar 
medium heads prevail on the whole, while in certain of the 
Bengal groups a distinct tendency towards hrachy-ccphaly may 
bo observed, which shows itself in the Muhammadans and 
Chandals of Eastern Bengal, is more distinctly marlccd in the 
Kfiyasths, and reaches its maximum development among the 
Bengal Brfihmans. South of the Vindhyns the prevalent type 
seems to be mainly long-headed or medium-headed, short heads 
appearing only in the western zone referred to aliovc. The 
const population has been much affected by foreign influence-— 
Malayan or Indo-Chinese on the cast j Arab, Persian, African, 
European, and Jewish on the west ; and the mixed types thus 
produced cannot be brought under any general formula. 

The proportions of the nose arc dctcnnineil on the same 
principle as those of the skull. Tlie licight and the breadth 
arc measured from certain specified points, and the latter di- 
mension is expressed ns a percentage of the former. The nasal 
index, therefore, is simply tlic relation of the breadth of the 
nose to its licight. If a man’s nose is ns broad as it is high,, 
no infrequent case among the Dravidians, liis index is loo. 
The results thus obtained arc grouped in three classes— nar- 
row or fine noses (Icptorrhine), in which the width is less than 
yo per cent, of the height ; medium noses (nicsoirUinc), with an 
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index of from 70 to 85 ; and broad noses (platyrrhinc), in wliid 
tire proportion rises to 85 per cent, and over. Where rnew 
with different nasal proportions have intermingled, the rude* 
marks the degree of crossing that has taken place j it ret!ordi 
a large range of variations; and it enables us to group ly|)es ta 
a serial order corresponding to that suggested by other charac- 
ters. For these reasons the nasal index is acccplctl hy 
anthropologists as one of the best tests of racial affinity. 

The nasol Speaking generally, it may be said that the broad lyt^c ci 
lucUa*” Madras, the Central Provinces, and 

Chota Nagpur j that fine noses in the strict sense of the lorni 
are confined to the Punjab and Baluchistan; and that ihe: 
population of the rest of India tends to fall within the 
class. But the range of the index is very great; it vari«?« iTi 
individual cases from 122 to 53, and the mean indices of thf-: 
ferent groups differ considerably in the same part of iIkj coun- 
try. The average nasal proportions of the Mai Pahariii tnbii 
of Bengal are expressed by the figure 94*5, while the pasloi'^i • 
Gujars of the Punjab have an index of 66-9 and the SilchM of; 
68-8. In other words, the typical Dravidlan, as 
by the Mai PahSiia, has a nose as broad in proportion t* > its 
length as the Negro, while this feature in the Indo-Arynn (.•;»** ' 

can fairly bear comparison with the noses of sixty-eight .Par- 
isians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average of 
Even more striking is the curiously close correspoiideiiot? I be- 
tween the gradations of racial type indicated by the nasal i i k U*x 
and certain of the social data ascertained by indepcin,Un)l 
Itscorre- inquiry. If we take a series of castes in Bengal, Bihilr, Clie 
wSodal Provinces, or Madras, and arrange them in the <trtU:r of 
groupinys. the average nasal index, so that the caste with the linost iiosii 
shall be at the top and that with the coarsest nose at Iho I >c)t* 
tom of the list, it will be found tliat this order subslan tidily 
corresponds with the accepted order of social preccdtMX'c. 
Nor is this the only point in which the two sets of ohsorvn- 
tions, the social and the physical, bear out and illmstrutc earh ' 
other. The character of the curious matrimonial groiipinf'H fur 
which the late Mr. J. F. McLennan devised the useful 
exogamous also varies in a definite relation to the gradatiojis 
of physical type. Within a certain range of nasal projjorLu >iis, 
these subdivisions are based almost exclusively on the totem. 
Along with a somewhat finer form of nose, groups calletl after ^ 
villages and larger territorial areas, or bearing the name of cer- 
tain tribal or communal officials, begin to appear; and abtivo 
these again we reach the eponymous saints and heroes who in : 



India, as in Greece and Rome, are associated with a certain 
stage of Ai'yan progress. 

The comparative flatness of the Mongolian face is a pecu- Theorblto- 
liarity which cannot fail to strike the most casual observer. . 

On closer examination this characteristic will be seen to be Icst^of ^ 
closely connected with the formation of the cheek-bones, the Mongolian 
margins of the bony sockets of the eyes, and the root of the 
nose. No precise measurements can be made of the cheek- 
bones on the living .subject, for it is impossible to fix any 
definite points from which the dimensions can be taken. 

Some years ago, however, Mr. Oldfield Thomas devised a 
method of measuring the relative projection of the root of the 
nose above the level of the eye-sockets, which expresses very 
accurately the degree of flatness of face met with In (liflcrcnt 
types. It was used by him for skulls j but it has the great 
advantage of being equally applicable to living persons, and, 
at Sir William Flower’s suggestion, it has been extensively used 
in India, especially among hill tribes and wherever there was 
reason to suspect an intermixture of Mongolian blood. The 
procedure adopted is to mark a point on the front surface of 
the outer edge of each orbit, and a third point od the centre 
of the root of the nose where it is lowest. The distance 
between the two orbital dots is then measured in a direct line, 
and also the distance from each of these to the dot on the 
bridge of the nose. The former dimension represents the base 
of u triangle, the liUtor its two sides. Tlic index is formed by 
calculating the percentage of the latter breadth on the former. 

If, as is sometimes the case, the bridge of the nose is let dowu 
80 low that it docs not project at all beyond the level of llio 
orbits, the two dimensions will obviously bo of equal length 
and the index will be loo. If, on the oilier hand, the elevation 
of the bridge of the nose is marked, the index may be ns high 
ns 137 or 130. Expei'iencc gained in India, which extends 
to a largo number of castes and tribes in all parts of iho 
ooimtiy, has led Mr. Rislcy to adopt, on the indices thus 
obtained, the following grouping for the living subject : — 

Plalyopio ..... bciowiio. 

Musopic ..... 110(0113.9. 

Pro-oplo 113 niul over. 

This brings the Mongoloid people of A.ssam and tho Eastern 
Himalayas within tlic phUyopic grouii, and cfibcUially difierm- 
liiUos them from the broad-headed races of Baluchistilti, 

Bombay, and Coorg. It also separates the Indo-Aryans from 
the Aryo'Dmvidians. 



Stature In Topiiiavd's classification of slature, which is generally 
andTiulin co>'>^P>'‘scs four groups whoso height in feet and Uicfca 

is as below : — 

Tall statures , . 5' 7'' and over. 

Aljove average . , lielween 5' 5" niul 5' 7". 

l?clow average . , liotwocn 5' 3'^ nnil fi' 5". 

Short staliues , , less limn g' 3". 

Much has been written on the subject of the cathscs wl»h% 
affect the stature. The general conclusion seems to htJ 
in Europe the influence of race is to a great extent ohn<'*iT«^ 
by other factors, such as climate, soil, elevation, food'Siipl’^Ii 
habits of life, occupation, and natural or arlificial 
Most of these causes also come into play in India, l»ul 
necessarily to the same extent as in ISurope. The inlUit^*'« 
of city life, which in civilized countries tends to reduce thi 
stature and to produce physical degeneracy, is relatively siiia^ 
in India, where the great majority of the population art? 
gaged in agriculture. Nor are the conditions of factory iinliii- 
tries so trying, or so likely to affect growth, ns in lOiiroiH’-; 
Some of the indigenous hand-loom weavers, however, 
the lowest mean stature yet recorded, a fact which is pr4»l»il'V. 
due to the unwholesome conditions in which they liv(?. I’’ 
India, as in Europe, dwellers in the hills are genemlly jiUitrlfi 
than the people of the plains; and within the hill rei^ioi' 
may in both countries be observed, that the stature Ih 
greater at high than at moderate altitudes, a fact whi«:U 
been ascribed to the influence of rigorous climate in kilUtiH >•5 
ail but vigorous individuals. In India, too, the prcvalorico d 
malaria at the lower levels would probably tend to bring <il uwt 
the same result. On the whole, however, the dislrihuiii »i 1 nl 
stature in India seems to suggest that race difforencow I'Ikj 
a larger part here than they do in Europe. The tallcil 
statures are found in Baluchistan, the Punjab, and Kflj|niiniw; 
and a progressive decline may be traced down the vaUi^y of 
the Ganges, until the lowest limit is reached among the Ai< 
loid people of the hills bordering on Assam. In the Sdiiili t)f 
India the stature is generally lower than in the plains of the 
north. The minimum is found among the Negrilo.s uf ilic 
Andaman islands, whose mean stature is given by Donikur ns 
4 feet 10^ inches. 

- yen The physical data above discussed enable us to diviile* lli«. 

568 P®°P^® Indian Empire into seven main physical lyjics. 

. If we include the Andamanese, the number of types woiihl |« 
eight, but for our present purpose this tiny group of Negritos iuft) 



be disregarded. Counting from the north-western frontier, the 
main types arc as follows : — 

I. The Turko-lranian^ represented by the Baloch, Braliui, 
and Afghans of Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier 
Province. Probably formed l,iy a fusion of Turk.! and Persian 
elements, in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean; complexion fairj eyes mostly dark, but occasionally 
greyj hair on face plentiful; head broad; nose moderately 
narrow, prominent, and very long. The feature in these 
l)eoplc that strikes one most prominently is the portentous 
length of their noses, and it is probably this peculiarity that 
has given rise to the tradition of the Jewish origin of the 
Afglians. 

II. The Indo-Aryan^ occupying the Punjab, Rajputana, and 
Kashmir, and having as its characteristic members the Rajputs, 
Khattri's, and Jats. This type, which is readily distinguishable 
from the Turko-Iriinian, approaches most closely to that 
ascribed to llie traditional Aryan colonists of India. The 
stature is mostly tall; complexion fair; eyes dark; hair on 
face plentiful ; head long ; nose narrow and prominent, but not 
specially long. 

The most important points to observe in the Indo-Arynn 
mcasui'cments are the great uniformity of type, and the very 
sliglu differences between the higher and the lower groups. 
Socially no gulf can be wider than that which divides the 
Rlijput of Udni[)iir from the scavenging Chuhra of the Punjab. 
Physically the one is cast in much the same mould as the 
Ollier; and tlic difference in mean height which the scnatlons 
disclose is no greater tlian might easily be accounted for by 
the fact that, in respect of food, occu[)alion, and habits of life, 
lliQ Ki(j[)Ut has for many generations enjoyed advantages 
denied to the Cluilint. Stature wo know to be peculiarly 
sensllivo to external infliicncos of this kind. Other and more 
sulitlc innuenccs react upon environment and lend to modify 
the typos thus Sikhism iias tranaformed the dc.splsed Chuhra 
into the soldierly Ma/.lmhi. 

in. The Hcytho-Dmvidian, comiirlsing the Maratha Ilr.ah* 
mans, the Kunlils, and the Coorgs of Western India. Probably 
formed by a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. 
This type is clearly distinguished from the Turko-Irfluiaii by 
a lower stature, a greater length of head, a higher nasal index, 
a shorter nose, and a lower orbito-nnsal index. All of these 
characters, except pcrhaiis the last, may bo due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with Iho Dravidians. In the higher 



groups the amount of crossing seems to have been ; * 
the lower the Dravidian elements arc more pronoiincctl. 

IV. The Aryo-Dramdian^ or llindustdni^ iVniml in 
United Provinces, in parts of Rajputilna, and in 
represented in its upper strata by the liindusUtni Jlrahinan n-' 
in its lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of Ihn iiit't 
mixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo-Aryaii ft'"*- 
Dravidian types. The head-form is long, with a tetulcti'-J 
to medium; the complexion varies from lightish brown t- 
black; the nose ranges from medium to broad, bcinjj uUvnjs 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the stature is 
than in the latter group, and usually below the average 
ing to the scale given on p. 292. Tlie higher reprcsenlalivo 
of this type approach the Indo-Aryans, while the lower niciitd 
are in many respects not very far removed from the DravuliJiH' 
The type is essentially a mixed one, yet its charactori.'iti<‘!i 
readily definable, and no one would take even tin iip|»ei‘-<‘lnsi 
Plindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan, or a Chamar for a genuii'i 
Dravidian. The distinctive feature of the type, the 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps the Ai y<^ 
Dravidian as racially different from the Indo-Aryan, 1 .*; to Tk 
found in the proportions of the nose. The average index t niii 
in an unbroken series from 73-0 in the Bhutnhar of HiiiduslAn, 
and 73-2 in the Brahman of Bihar, to 86 in the IlindiislAiii 
Chamar and 88'7-in the Musahar of Bihar. The order 
established corresponds substantially with the scale of 
precedence independently ascertained. 


V. The Monsolo-Dravidian or Bengali type of J.owfi; 
Bengal and Orissa, comprising the Bengal BrahniJiiis 4ind 
Kayasths, the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, and ollur 
groups peculiar to this part of India. Probably a bhuitl of' 
Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a strain of 
Aryan blood in the higher groups. The liead is l)r()a<l ; ci >ias- 
plexiondark; hair on face usually plentiful; stature medium ; 
nose medium, with a tendency to broad. 

This is one of the most distinctive types in India, an.) it.s 
members may be recognised at a glance througliotit tim wi.l.- 
area where their remarkable aptitude for clerical purstiita I, .-is 
procured them employment. Within its own habitat llm iy,.o 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to Assam tni b'l.' 
east, and probably includes the bulk of the population of Ori.-ma ; 

orCioTN ‘ “'"rw" with the hilly 

of Chou Nagpur and Western Bengal. The broad Item I „r 

tlie Lengali, of winch the mean index varies from 79.0 it, 



llrahman to 83-0 in the Rajbansi Mngh, cficctiially diflerentiates 
the type from the Tnclo-Aiyan or Aryo-Drjiviclian. The seria- 
tion of the cephalic index for the Ihahmans of ISastern Bengal 
is very regular in its gradations, and it presents n striking 
contrast witli the corresponding diagrams for the Hindustani 
Brfihmans and the Rajinit. Here, as elsewhorc, the inferences 
as to racial aflinity suggested by the ineasuromcnls arc in entire 
accord with the evidence afforded by features and general 
appearance. For exainjile, it is a matter of common know- 
ledge tliat the Rajhansi Magh of Chittagong, who is in great 
demand as a eoolc in ICuro[)ean houKeh{)I(ls in India, resembles 
tlu! upper-class Bengali of Eastern Bengal so olo.scly that it 
takes an acute observer to tell the difference between the two. 
Ill the Jhaliman scriation the finer nasal forms predominate; 
and it is open to any one to argue that, notwithstanding the 
imeomproniising breadth of the head, the noso-forin may in 
llieir ease lie due to the remote strain of Indo-Aryan ancestry 
to wliich tlieir traditions liear witness. 

VI. TI1U ty[)e of the Hinifdayas, Nepal, Assam, 

and Burma, represented liy tlie Kanels of I.ilhul and Kulfi; 
tlie T.epchas of Darjeeling and Sikkim; the Llnilnis, Murmls, 
and (Uu'ungs of Neinllj the Bodo of As.sam; and the Ibirmcsc. 
The head is broad; complexion dark, withayellowLsh tinge; hair 
on face scanty; slntui'c short or below average ; nose fine to 
broad; face cliaracteristically Hat ; eyelids often obliciuc. 

On its northern and ensLern frontier India marches with 
llu! great Mongolian region of the earth, and a glance at the 
ethnogi'iiiihic map in the Gazd/eer Af/as will show how the 
Indian urea on which tliis particular foreign influence has 
impi'ciised itself widens gradually from west to cast. The 
Bunjab and Hindustiln arc left virtually unlouchod; the 
Bengalis e.xliihit a type sensibly modified in the direction of 
Mongolian oliiuuotci's ; the AsHamese arc unmisiulmbly Mon- 
goloid; and in Bunnii Llie only non-Mongollan elements arc 
llui result (jf I'ccunl iaimigralion from Imllii. This condition of 
things is of coiiriie mainly <hie to tlie iiUervcnlion of the great 
physical barrier of the Hiiniilayiis, which obstructed the south- 
ward oxlension of the Mongolian races. But other causes also 
enter in. No one svho is acquainted willi the population of 
Ihe I.o\ver lliinfllayas can have failed to observe that In the 
west there has been a siilistantial inlermlxlure of Indo-Aryan 
elcmcnUs, wliiki in tlie cast the iircvailing type down to the 
verge of Llie ])laiiiH is exclusively Mongoloid. The reason 
seems to lie lliut tlie warlike races of the IHinjub and IJiudiislim 



invaded the pleasant places of the hills, nnd conquertid 
themselves the little kingdoms wliich once extended from 
Kashmir valley to the eastern border of Nepiil. The h's 
Rajputs of Kangra and the Khas of Nepiil form the livir»|, 
records of these forgotten enterprises. Farther cast the coiv 
ditions were reversed. Neither Bengalis •I'^or AssaiMC.se 
any stomach for fighting; they submitted tamely to the 
periodical raids of the hill people j and the only cheek npO?' 
the incursions of the latter was their inability to stand the Ucit 
of the plains. They occupied, however, the whole of Iht 
lower ranges, and held the Duars, or gate.*?, of Bhutan iinlH 
dispossessed by us. Thus, in the Eastern Himalayas noii« 
the plains people made good a footing within the hills, which 
remain to this day in the exclusive possession of races of 
Mongoloid type. 

VII. The J)mvidtau type, extending from Ceylon to the vnlh7 
of the Ganges, and pervading Madras, Hyderab.a(l, the 
Provinces, most of Central India, and Chola Nagpur. 5** 
most characteristic representatives are the Paniyans of 
and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. Probably the original 
of the population of India, now modified to a varying cxlfinl 
by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid eUnncut^- 
In typical specimens the stature is short or below mean ; 


complexion very dark, approaching black; hair plentiful, with 
an occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark; head long; nose 
very broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so .'i« i** 
make the face appear flat. This race, the most priinilivt? <>1 
the Indian types, occupies the oldest geological foniuilioii in 
India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced plateaux, iind 
undulating plains which stretches, roughly speaking, from llie 
Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, On the east and west of llic 
peninsular area tlie domain of the Dravidran is conlcrivuii»>its 
with the Ghats, while farther north it reaches ou one siclo to 
the Aravallis, and on the other to the Rajmah.il Hills. WIk .-ro 
tie original characteristics have been unchanged by contact 
with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, the type is rcmni-kiil.ly 

cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern Bengal, or <U>i,./. 
scavenger’s work in the streets of Calcutta, Rangoon ,„" l’ 
Singapore he is recognizable at a glance by his Wark’siti,. 
his squat figure, and the negro-like proportions of his noM-' 

tad aTn" T 1 'vWd. in hl^^^c 

as Dravidian these typical characteristics tend to thii, 



ouc anu uisappcaij Diit even among tiicm traces or the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that the areas Umlta- 
occupied by these various types do not admit of being defined 
as sharply as they must be shown on an ethnographic map. sclwmo. 
They melt into each other inscnsil)ly j and, although at the 
close of a day’s journey from one ethnic tract to another, an 
observer whose attention had been directed to the subject 
would realize dearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable change, he would 
certainly be unable to say at wliat particular stage in his 
progress the transformation had taken place. Secondly, it 
must not 1)0 imagined that any type is alleged to be hi 
exclusive possession of tiie locality to which it is assigned. 

Wlien, for example, Madras is described as a Dravldian and 
•Bengal as a Mongolo-Dravidian tract, this does not mean that 
all the i)eople of Madras or llcngal must of necessity belong 
to the predominant type. From lime immemorial in India 
a stream of movement has been setting from west to cast and 
from north to south, a tendency impelling the higher types 
towards the lenitoiics occupied by the lower. In the course 
of thi.s movement representatives of ihe lndo-Aryan type have 
spread themselves all over India, as conquerors, traders, land- 
owners, or priests, preserving their original characteristics in 
varying degrees, and receiving a measure of social recognition 
dependent in the main on the supposed purity of their descent 
from tlio original immigrants. Family and caste traditions 
record countless instances of such incursions, and In many 
cases the tradition is confirmed by the concurrent testimony 
of historical documents and physical characteristics. Even in 
the Provinces farthest removed from the Indo-Arynn sclllc- 
menls in North-western India, members of the upper castes 
are still readily dislingulsliablo by their features and complexion 
from the mass of the population, and their claims to represent 
a different race arc thrown into relief by the definition now 
for the first time atlcmiHcd of the predominant typo of the 
Province. Thirdly, it may bo said that the namc.s assigned 
to the typos beg the biglily speculative f[ucstion of the (slcmcnls 
wliich have coniribuled to their formation. The criticism is 
unanswerable. Put wc must have some distinctive names for 
our types; names based solely on ijliy.sical characters are 
l)ractically mere bundlc .9 of formulae ; and if hypotheses of 
origin arc worth con.stnicling at all, one should not shrink 
from expressing them in their mo.st telling form. The origins 
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of these types are hidden in the mist which veils the rcmci 
era of the Aryan advance into India. Our only guides m, 
tradition and conjecture, aided by the assumption, which fe 
history of the East warrants us in making, that in those disla^ 
ages tyi^es were formed by much the same processes as tins 
that we find in operation to-day. 

The Dravidians probably constitute the oldest of the sctc 
types. Their low stature, black skin, long heads, broad nose* 
and relatively long forearm distinguish them from the rest e 
the population of India, and appear at first sight to confirt 
Huxley’s surmise that they may be related to the aborigines t 
Australia. Linguistic affinities, especially the resemblasc 
between the numerals in Mundari and in certain AiistraSa: 
dialects, and the survival of some abortive forms of th 
boomerang in Southern India, have been cited in supper 
of this view; and an appeal has also been made to Sclaterr 
hypothesis of a submerged continent of Lemuria, extcnditi 
from Madagascar to the Malay Archipelago, and linking IimL 
with Africa on the one side and with Australia on the othe: 
But Sir William Turner’s comparative study of the character 
of Australian and Dravidian crania has not led him to ih 
conclusion that these data can be adduced in support of Iht 
theory of the unity of the two peoples. The facts which cm: 
doubt on the Australian affinities of the Dravidians likewist 
refute the hasty opinion which seeks to associate them wid 
the tiny, broad-headed, and woolly-haired Negritos of tin 
Andamans and the Philippines. This is the last word 
scientific authority; and here we might leave the subject, 
were it not that another theory of the origin of the Dravidians 
was adopted by Sir William Hunter in the account of the non- 
Aryan races of India given by him in Th Indian ISwpirt. 
According to this view there are two branches of the Dirn-i- 
• uans-the Kolflrians, speaking dialects allied to Mundari, nnd 

family. The former entered India from the north-east nnd 

Therrthev teWn-lmid. 

I here they nere conquered and split into fragments bv the 

mam body of Dravidians, ,vho found their Hie 

1 unjab through the north-western passes and pressed forward 

ewards the south of India. Tife basis o/ihls thtT^ 

Obscure. Its account of the Dravidians proper seems to rost 

upon a siippo.sed affinity between the Brahui dialect of 

Baluchistan and tlie languages of Southern India, while the 

loimthesis of the north-eastern origin of the Kolaria„s depe.lijs 



the fancied recognition of Mongolian characteristics among 
the people of Chota Nagpur. But in the first place the dis- 
tinction between Kolarians and Dravidians is purely linguistic, 

*ind does not correspond to any differences of physical type. 
Secondly, it is extremely improbable that a large body of very 
black and conspicuously long-headed types should have come 
JVom the one region of the earth which is peopled exclusively 
by races with broad heads and yellow complexions. With this 
'Ve may dismiss the theory which assigns a trans-HImalayan 
Origin to the Dravidians. Taking them as we find them now, 
it may safely be said that their present geographical distribu- 
tion, the marked uniformity of physical characters among the 
iiaore primitive members of the group, their animistic religion, 
their distinctive languages, their stone monuments, and their 
Retention of a primitive system of totemism justify us in regard- 
ing them as the earliest inhabitants of India of whom we have 
«tny knowledge. 

Upon the interminable discussions known as the Aryan nic Tndo- 
oontroversy there is no need to enter here. Whether anything Aryan 
th at can properly be described as an Aryan race ever existed j *^***^* 
TiVhether the heads of its members were long, according to 
I*enka, or short, according to Sergl ; whether its original habitat 
■was Scandinavia, the Lithuanian steppe, South-east Russia, 

Central Asia, or India itself, as various authorities have held; 
or again, whether the term Aryan is anything more than a philo- 
logical expression denoting a heterogeneous group of peoples 
whose languages belong to the Aryan family of speech — these 
arc questions which may for our present purpose be left 
■ unanswered. We are concerned merely with the fact that 
tbere now exists in the Punjab and RajputHna a definite 
pliyaical type, represented by the Jflts and Rajputs, which is 
irifirked by a relatively long (dolicho-cephalic) head ; a straight, 
finely cut (leptorrhine) nose; a long, symmetrically narrow 
race; a well-developed forehead ; regular features; and a high 
facial angle. The stature is tall, and the general build of the 
figure is well proportioned, being relatively massive in the Jats 
£ind slender in the Rfljputs. Throughout the group the pre- 
dominant colour of the skin is a very light transparent brown, 
with a tendency towards darker shades in the lower social 
strata. Except among the Mcos and MinSs of Rajputana, 
wiiere a strain of Bhil blood may perhaps be discerned, the 
type shows no signs of having been modified by contact with the 
II>ravidians; its physical characteristics are remarkably uniform ; 
sitid the geographical conditions of its habitat tend to exclude 
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the possibility of intermixture with the black races of ihc soifi 
In respect of their social characters, the Indo-Aryans, fls » 
have here called them, are equally distinct from the bulk offi 
Indian people. They have not wholly escaped the infliiciic<i 
caste ; but its bonds are less rigid here than elsewhere, anti i-. 
social system retains features which recall the more 
organization of the tribe. Marriage in particular is i-. 
restricted by the hard-and-fast limits which caste Lends i 
impose; but is regulated, within large groups, by the princt;- 
of hypergamy, or ‘marrying up,’ which was supposed to govcf 
the connubial relations of the four original classes i 

the system described by Manu. Even now Rajputs and jt 
occasionally intermarry, the Rajputs taking wives from tlio J*' 
but refusing to give their own maidens in return. What is 
exception to-day i.s said to have been the rule in earliei' 

In short, both social and physical characters arc those of 
comparatively homogeneous community which has bcco bi 
little affected by crossing with alien races. 

The uniformity of the Indo-Aryan type can be accoiiutcdl 
only by one of two hypotheses — that its members were 


genous to the Punjab, or that they entered India in n coiiifo 
body, or in a continuous stream of families, from beyon^l tl 
north-west frontier. It is clear that they cannot have coiuc I 
sea, and equally clear that they could not have found their wi 
into India round the eastern end of the HimSlayas. 1 
theory that the Punjab was the cradle of the Aryan wi 

propounded by a writer in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Jourm.. 
about fifty years ago, on the basis of some rather cr.udc lit^gui 
tic speculations; but it met with no acceptance, and tS 
opinion of European scholars, from Von Schlogcl down to th 
present time, is unanimous in favour of the foreign origin of lb 
Indo-Aryans. The arguments appealed to are mainly 
ogical. Vcdic literature, indeed, as Zimmer’ admits, thro? 
but scanty light upon the subject, for no great weight ca- 
he laid upon the identification of the river BasA wi) 
the Araxes, the name by which the Jaxartes was known t 
ilerodotus. ^\ e may, however, assume for our present purpos. 
ha the ancestor.^ of the Indo-Aryans came into India frojn th 

far as the valley of the Ganges and Jumna, was in tbt 

Utter 0^1 V-'" indication of Iht 

Utter people Iiavmg extended farther to the west is to be founi 


' /■ /?. jf.S., xvi. 173-200. 

’ Zinnner, AIlhMcs Lebm, pp. ,5 and loi, 



ill the survival of Brahui, an island of supposed Dravidian 
speech, among the Iranian languages of Baluchistan. But the 
present speakers of Brahui are certainly not Dravidians by race, 
and we find no traces of Dravidian blood among the Indcn 
Aryans of to-day. It seems probable, therefore, that when the 
Indo-Aryans entered the Punjab they brought their own women 
with them : on no other supposition can we explain the com- 
pai'ative purity of their type. 

Now if the physical and social conditions of the Indian Tlie moile 
borderland had been the same in those remote ages as we find hs cnirj 
them at the present day, it is difficult to see how the slow 
advance of family or tribal migration could have proceeded on 
a scale large enough to result in an effective occupation of the 
Punjab. The frontier strip itself, a mere tangle of barren hills 
and narrow valleys, is ill adapted to serve as an ojficina genlimn, 
while a pastoral people, moving by clans or families from more 
favoured regions farther west, would have found their way 
barred by obstacles which only the strongest members of the 
community could have surmounted. The women and children 
must have been left behind or they would have perished by the 
way. Again, given the present rainfall and climate of the 
countries adjacent to India, where should we find to-day, 
within a measurable distance of the frontier, the favoured region 
that would give off the swarm of emigrants required to people 
the Punjab? Surely not in South-eastern Persia, with its 
inhospitable deserts of shifting sand ; nor on the dreary Central 
Asian steppes, where only a scanty nomadic population finds a 
meagre subsistence. But is it certain that, during the three or 
four thousand years that may have elapsed since the Aryans 
began to press forward into India, Llie climate of the countries 
through which they pa.sscd has not undergone a material 
change? There is a certain amount of evidence in favour of 
this supposition. Mr. W. T. Blanford, writing in 1873 \ thought 
it probable that the rainfall in both Central Asia and Persia 
had decreased greatly in modern times; and that, owing mainly 
to this cause, and in a less degree to the destruction of trees 
and bushes, the climate had become appreciably drier, cultiva- 
tion had fallen off, and the population had greatly declined in 
numbers, Nearly thirty years later, we find Mr. Blnnford’s 
views confirmed and developed by Mr. E. Vredenburg In his 
geological sketch of the Balucliistiin desert and part of Eastern 
Persia®. Mr. Vredenburg applies to the problem the known 

‘ Quart. Jom\ i'iJc., xxlx (1873). 

Mm. Gcol. Survey of lutiia, xxxi, part ij. 



principles of physical geography and shows how, given v 
dwindling rainfall in a tract situated like Eastern Persia anl. 
Baluchistan, evaporation is bound to produce the prcsci^ 
condition of perennial drought As the rainfall 
fertile plains relapse into desert ; lakes are transfornicil iTi-y 
salt marshes; the springs in the hills dry up; and an cra w’ 
desolation sets in. In illustration of the .state of things whii? 
must have existed in some former age, Mr. 
tells us how in the desolate valleys of Khariin (Kahit Sla!i. 
there exist hundreds of stone walls, known locally as 
or ‘dams of the infidel,' which mark the cdgc.s of ai^cica 
terraced fields and retain even now remnants of soil that ores 
was cultivated. Arguing from what one sees in India, it scctn 
likely that these terraced fields represent the overflow* 
flourishing agricultural, community, driven up into the liiilsl'.' 
the pressure of population in the plains. Gradually, th 
climate changed, the level alluvial tracts, deprived of 
lapsed into desert ; the bulk of the population drifted oi' 
the Punjab ; while those who remained behind deed out h 
pillage the meagre livelihood to be won from patdics of 
the hills.' Last of all, the springs on which this scanty culihi 
tion depended shrank and disappeared, till nothing was M 
but the stone walls to recall the labours of the forgoUon pcojil 
who built them. 

The picture, which these observations enables us to ect 
struct, of a country of lakes and fertile plains extending 
the centre of Persia to the western confines of India, may 
to throw light upon the problem of the Indo-Aryan aclvaiv 
into the Punjab. The population of such a tract, as they 
to press on their own means of subsistence or were ptiblii-- 
forward by incursions from the west, would natnrall/ Jiai- 
moved on by tribes and families witljout any disturbaiico c 
their social order, and would have occupied the valley of Ih 
Indus. Arriving there as an organized society, like the cliildrc 
of Israel when they entered Palestine, they would have lin<l a 
need to take to themselves any Dravidian daughters of llctb 
and they would have preserved their type as distinct as wo finr 
it in the Punjab to-day. The movement must of counso hav 
been gradual, and must have extended over many ccnturici 
during ivhich time the climate continued to dry up, an<l ih 
possibilities of agriculture to decline. When the new coiuHtioa 
had become fully established, the north-western frontier of Indi 
was closed to the slow advance of family or tribal migrfiliOP 
and remained, open only to bands of fighting men or ndvea 



lui'ous nomads, \v!io could force their way throiigli long zones 
of waterless deserts ending in a maze of robber-haunted hills. 

Armed invasion took the place of peaceful colonization. Wut 
the invaders, however great tlieir strength, could in any ease 
bring few women in their train. This is the determining factor 
hoih of the ethnology and of tlic history of India. As each 
wave of conquorors— Greek, Seytliian, Arab, Afghrui, Mughal-- 
that entered the country by land hccame more or less absorbed 
in the indigenous population, their physi{|ue changcil, Iheir 
individuality vanished, tlieir energy was sapped, and dominion 
passed from their hands into those of more vigorous sitcccssors. 

I'or the origin of the Aryo-Dravidiau type, we need not Ivavel The Aryo. 
beyond the ingenious hypothesis put forward by l.)r. Ilocrnlo ‘ 

twenty years ago and confirmed by the recent researches ofn'wn.hrB 
Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey. This theory supposes that theory, 
after t!ie fust swarm of Iiido-Aryans had occupied the Tunjahi 
a second wave of Aryan-.speaking people, the remote ancestors 
of the Avyo-Dravidiana of to day, impelled by some ethnic 
uiiheaval, or driven forward by the cliangc of climate in Central 
Asia, made their way into India through Gilgit and Chitral and 
established themselves in llic plains of the G.angcfi and Jumna, 
the sacred Middle-land {Madhyadesa) of post-Vcdic tradition. 

Hero they came in contact with the Dravidians; hero, by the 
stress of that contact, ca.stc was evolved ; hero the Vedas were 
composed, and iho whole fantastic slruclure of orthodox ritual 
and usage was Iniilt up. The linguistic evidence in favour of 
this view is summarized in Dr. Grierson’s chapter on Ijinguagc 
in the llcpoi't on (ho Census of ludui, ryoi, b’or the pre.scnt 
purpose it is sufficient to note that tiio record of pliy.sical 
oharnclGra bears out the conclusions suggested by [ihllology. 

The typo of liic jjeoplc now dwelling in the Middle-land is 
precisely what might have been expected to result from the 
incursion of a fair long-headed race, travelling by a route which 
provontod women from accompanying them, into a land in- 
hal)ited by dark-skinned Dravidians. The men of tins .slrongia- 
rnco took to them.solvc.s the women of -the weaker, ami from 
these unions was evolved the mixed typo which we find in 
Hindu, Stan and .IJIhar. The degree of iiUcrmixlurc necessarily 
varied i at one end of the scale the typo approaches the Itulo* 

Aryan, at the other it almo.st iiicrge.s in the I)ravi<lian. 

It may be said that the theory of a second wave of Aryans, 
resting as it docs on the .somewhat uncertain data of philology, 
is not really required for tlio piirpo.se of explaining the liujls! 

Why should we not contcMU ourselves by assuming that the 
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original lado-Aryans outgrew their settlements on the 
and threw off swarms of emigrants who passed doWJi Ot 
Ganges valley, modifying their type as they went liy 
with the Dravidian inhabitants? But on this view of 
problem it is difficult to account for the marked divergcr.-r 
of type that distinguishes the people of the Kastorn Vy\ny 
from those of Western Hindustan. If there hail hueti r. 
second and distinct incursion, coming in like a wc(lj;o 
the original colonists, no such sharp contrast would now 
discernible. One type would melt into the other by inij'*-'' 
ceptible gradations, and scientific observation and pi^pu': 
impressions would not concur, as they do, in afllriiiiinj? tli-iti 
marked change takes place somewhere about the longitiule: 
Sirhind. Nor is this the only point in favour of Dr. HocinV. 
hypothesis. It further explains how it is that the Vedic I lya ' 
contain no reference to the route by which the Aryans enliTt 
India, or to their earlier settlements on the Indus; and i 
accounts for the antagonism between the eastern and wC'ti.r 
sections, and for the fact that the latter were regarded ■ 
comparative barbarians by the more cultured inhnl>lliint3 < 
the Middle-land. 

When we leave Bihar and pass eastward into tho 
rice-fields of Bengal, the Indo-Aryan element thuiQ out ravlf 
and appears only in a sporadic form. The bulk of tlio I'l'j' 
lation is Dravidian, modified by a strain of Mongolniil Ido: 
which is relatively strong in the east and appreciably went 
in the west. Even here, however, where the Indo-Aryaa fat*: 
is so small as to be hardly traceable, certain cxccpliojis in: 
be noticed. The tradition, cherished by the Bralunaan 
KSyasths of Bengal, that their ancestors came from Knanaji 
the invitation of King Adisura to introduce Vedic rilu.'il ir^ 
an unhallowed region, is borne out to a substantial clegroc 1; 
the measurements of these castes, though even nmimg lliti 
indications are not wanting of occasional internii.sliiro %v*f 
Dravidians. If, however, the regional type is regarded ns. 
whole, the racial features are seen to be comparatively diHtiiu:. 
The physical degeneration which has taken place may bo ili 
to the influence of a relaxing climate and an enfeebling tlic 
and still more perhaps to the practice of marrying imnintur 
children, the great blot on the social system of the 
classes of Bengal. 

Of the foreign elements that have contributed to the rnnhla 
of the Indian peoples two have now been passed in rcviei 
We have seen the Indo-Aiyan type niainlaining a high degre 



of i)uriLy in the Puiijal) and Rajpuirmii, Iransformcd by an 
increasing aclinixliirc of Dravidian l)l<)od in IliiKUislnn and 
Bihar, and vanishing heyond recognition in the swami)s of 
Lower liengal. We have found the Mongoloid races pre- 
dominant on the eastern and northern frontiui's; oemfined to 
llie iiill.s where tlie people of the plains wc.w. strong; Init 
farther cast, wlicre they came in' <;<iiitact with feel)ler folic, 
mixing witli the Dravidian element to form iIk! type character- 
istic of the mass of the popiilalimi of Bengal and Assam. 

A third foreign clement still remains to be accounleil for. 

It has long been known, mainly from C'hinosc sources, 
sigiplcmented by tlic evidence of, coins and the uneerlaiii 
testimony of Indian tradition, iJiat, long after the .seltloincnl of 
the Indo-Aryans in the Ptinjah, successive swarms of nonindk; 
peoi)lc, vaguely designated Sakas or Scythians, forced a way 
into India from the west, and cslahlished their tiominion 
over portions of the Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Rfijjuurinn, and 
Central India. The impulse which started them on their 
wanderings may he traced in some instances to tribal upheavals 
in far-distant China, while in other cases h.inds already on 
the move were pushed forward from Central A.sia. All these 
peoples came from regions which, so far ns we know, h.ivo 
from time immemorial been cceiipicd by brosul-hcatlcd 
races. 

In liic lime of the Achaomcniun kings of Persia, the Seylluans, ni»torli;fll 
who were known to the (Jliinese ns Sue, occupied tin; regions 
lying I)ctwcen tlio lower course of the Sillis or jaxarlcs and SSs 
Lake Balkasli. The fragments of early Si;ythian history whurh onmlin. 
may ho collected from classical writers are HUi)|)lcmenU:d by 
the Chinese atmnls, whicli tell us h<nv the Ssc, originally located 
in Southern China, occupied Sogdiana atul 'rrnnsoxiana at the 
time of Lite cslnhlisliment of the (Iracco-llaclrian monarchy. 
Dislodged from those regions by llio Yuch chi, who bad Ihciu- 
selves licen put to flight by the Huns, the Sse invaded Jkmlrlana, 
an ontcrpriac in which llioy were fiwpienily allied with the 
Pnrthinns. To this circumsianc.e, says Ujfalvy, may 1x5 clue llui 
resemblance which exists between tlie Scythian coins of Iiuliu 
and those of the Parthiiui kings. At a later pei iod the Yucli chi 
made a further advance and drove the Sse or .Sakas oui of 
Bactriana, whereupon the latter crossed ilic I'aropamisiis and 
look pos.scssion of the country called after them Suknslan, 
comprising Segistan, Aracliosia, and Dnmgiaiia. But they 
wore left in possession only for n hundred years, for about 
25 D.c. the Yucli-ehi disturbed liiein ufresli. A body of Scylhiiiijs 
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then emigrated eastward and founded a kingdom in llie wtsSe 
portion of the Punjab. The route they followed in their ndvx'S 
upon India is uncertain; but to a people of their luibils it wOv'. 
seem that the march through Baluchistan would have preserti 
no serious difficulty. 

The Yueh-chi, afterwards known as the Tokhari, \sett 
power in Central Asia and the north-west of Indin for i»v;' 
than five centuries, from 130 d.c. The Hindus enlluJ tta 
Sakas and Turushkas, but their kings seem to have known i 
other dynastic title than that of Kushan. The Chinese nnni 
tell us how Kitolo, chief of the Little Kushans, whose nan«i 
identified with the Kidara of the coins, giving way before 
incursions of the Ephthalites, crossed the l^aropamisiis 
founded, in the year 425 of our era, the kingdom of 
of which, in the time of his son, Peshawar became the 
About the same time, the Ephthalites or Ye-tha-i-ll-lo of t 
Chinese annals, driven out of their territory by the Ytiaii Yuv 
started westward and overran in succession Sogdiaiia, RliwHor 
(Khiva), Bactriana, and finally the north-west iJortion of Iml- 
Their movements reached India in the reign of Skaiula < lup 
(452-80) and brought about the disruption of llus 
empire. The Ephthalites were known in India as riiinH- Ti 
leader of the invasion of India, who succeeded in .si)ul<‘bi' 
Gandhara from the Kushans and established his ttapilal 1 
Sakala, is called by the Chinese Laelih, and inscriptions ciul.' 
us to identify him with the original Lakhan Udayadltyu of 
corns. His son Toramana (490-5 1 S) took possession of < Ui jar; 
Kajputana, and part of the Ganges valley, and in this Vi 
the Huns acquired a portion of the ancient Gupta kioi^lo:: 

Mihirakula (515-44), eventuafry s. 
cumbed to the combined attack of the Hindu princes of M.lb 
and Magadha. 

oSja sJeT' Scanty as they Ih,- 

establish the fact that, during a long period of liuv 
D^viLn swarms of nomadic people, whose 'outlanLir naut, a* 

’ ^ Soneric term Scythian. iH.nr*. 

m o India, conquered, and governed. Their coiiw arc now th 
ole mcmonal of their rule, but their inroads probably Ji 

neonl"?h^ compilwl )f p- 

represented h Ta« “’"V «" 



of the questionable assumption that the people who are called 
Jrus or Jats at the present day must have something to do with 
the people wlio were Icnown to Herodotus ns Gotne. Now a|>nrt 

from tile fact that resemblances of names arc often misleading 

witness the Roman identification of these very Gctac with the 
Gotlis— \vc have good historical reasons for believing that the 
Scythian invaders of India came from a region occniiicd 
exclusively by broad-headed races and must lhemsclve.s have 
belonged to that type. They were by all nccoiinls hordes of 
horsemen, short and sturdy of stature, and skilled in the use 
of the bow. In their original homes on the Central Asian 
steppes their manner of life was Hint of p.astoral nomads, and 
their instincts were of the predatory order. It seeim, there- 
fore, unlikely tliat llicir descendants should bo fomul among 
tribes who are essentially of the long-headed type, tall heavy 
men without any natural aptitude for horscnumslnp, scllled 
iigiicullurisls with no traditions of a nomadic ami maraiuling 
just. ^ Still less [irobablc is it that waves of fijreign conijucr()r.s, 
entering India at a date when tho Indo-Aryans ha<l long lieeii 
an organized comnumity, should Iiave boon lOisorbcd by them 
so completely as to take rank among their most typical repre- 
sentatives, while the form of their heads, the most persmiont 
of racial distinctions, was transformed from the e.Mreme of one 
typo to t!\o oxli’cmc of nnotlier without leaving any tmeo <if 
transitional forms in the process. Such arc the eontradieUuns 
which beset the nllempt to idoiuify tlio Scythians with the 
Jilts and Rajputs. Tho only escape seems to lie in an nltcr- 
nativo hypothesis which is suggested hy the moaHurernems. 

.1 lieso data show that a zone of broad-headed people may still 
be traced southwards, from the region of the Wcslerii J’lmiub 
in which WG lose siglit of tho Scytiiians, right through the 
J)eccan, till it attains its farthest cxictision among the (‘oorgs. 

Is It not conceivable that ibis may mark the track of the 
hcytliians, who jir.st occupied the great grazing country of 
the Western I unjab, and then, pressed upon liy later Invaders 
and finding tlieir iiiogross eastwards blo<:ke<l by the Indo- 
Arynns, turned towards the south, mingled with the Dmvidiaii 
population, and Imcame tho ancestors of the Miiriithns? The 
lihysical typo of ilie people of this region accords fairly well 
with this theory, while the nrgumeius derived from langiMirc 
and religion do not .seem to conllict with it. Kor after 
entering India, tho Scythians readily adopted an Arvim 
language, written in the Kharoslhi character, and accepted 
Imddhism as their religion. Their Ibflkrit si>eech would have 



developed into Marathr, while their Buddhistic doctrines wou!^ 
have been absorbed in that fusion of magic and mela|iUy«i 
which has resulted in popular Hinduism. On tin's view th; 
wide-ranging forays of the Marathas, their guerilla iiiclliods 9 
warfare, their unscrupulous dealings with friend and foe, thd 
genius for intrigue and their consequent failure to Iniikl iijv s: 
enduring dominion, might well be regarded as inherited ff03 
their Scythian ancestors. 

Social Up to this point we have been dealing with the racb' 

thMribe' people of India, with ethnology properly fc 

called. We now turn to their social divisions, to the cllmt- 
graphic data as distinguished from tlie ethnological. 'J Jit* 
divisions are either tribes or castes, which in their linn a-': 
further subdivided, with reference usually to matrimoni/ 
considerations. A tribe, as we find it in India, is a 
of families, or groups of families, bearing a common 
which, as a rule, does not denote any specific ocinipntion; 
generally claiming common descent from a mythical or hi-sttirifi^, 
ancestor and occasionally from an animal, but hi some part 
of the country held together rather by the obligations of blooc 
feud than by the tradition of kinship ; usually speaking lb 
same language j and occupying, or claiming to occiiiiy, i 
definite tract of country. A tribe is not necessarily endogaiiiosa 
i.e. it is not an invariable rule that a man of a paiticulnr irib 
must marry a woman of that tribe. 


We may distinguish several kinds of tribes in various p.irt! 
of India j and although it cannot be said that each of ilt 
seven racial types has its own distinctive form of tribe ih' 
rorrcspoiidence between the two sets of groupings is snflioiuiill, 
close to warrant the conjecture that each type was onVinallr 
urgauizcd on a characteristic tribal basis, and that whore ’llilHS 
have disappeared, their disappearance has been effccterl In 
raste insensibly absorbing and transforming the tribal rlivisiom 
uhich It found m possession of particular localities. In 
dvsrribing the varieties of tribes we shall therefore follow Hit 

■■' r 11 -, V “‘I'™' physical characters. 

f, r, I”" and vigorom 

ham among the people of Chott Nagpur .. V*;! 



are to be apprehended. AiKithcr remarkable instance of the 
Iriljal organization of ttie Dravidians is to bo found among the 
Khonds of Orissa, once infamous for the human sacrifices 
wliich they offered to laropitiate the earth goddess, with the 
object of ensuring good crops and immunity from disease and 
accidents. The Khonds are divided into fifty gochis or 
exogamous septs, each of wliich hears the name of a muhi or 
village, believes all its mcinhers to be descended from a 
common ancestor, and as a rule dwells in the commune or 
group of villages after which it is called. The Khond ^nchi 
appears, therefore, to represent the nearest approach tliat has 
yet been discovered to the local exogjunous tribe, believed by 
Mr. McLennan to be the primitive -unit of human society. 

The Mongoloid type of tribe, as found in the Nfigfi Hills, 'riio 
is divided, somewhat on tlie Khond pattern, into a number of 
lihch^ each of which i.s in theory an exogamous group of 
blood-relations, dwelling apart in its own terrilory and moro 
or less at war witli the rest of the world. J'lach khd fortifies 
the locality which it inhabiUs with a stockade, a deep ditch 
full of bamboo calthrops, and a craftily devised ladder; and 
raids are constantly made by one upon the other for Uie 
purpose of capturing wives. So far as our present rc.scarches 
have gone, no very clear traces have been found of tolcniism 
among the Mongoloid races of India; but the Mongoloid 
people of llic ICastern HIm.'llayas and the Chittagong IJ.ill.s 
have a singular system of exogamous groups based upon real 
or mythical ancestors. 

Among the Turko-Irdnian.s there seem to he two distinct ThcTujko- 
types of tribe. TJie first comprises tribes ha.scd upon kinship, huniflii 
like the Afgh.lii group of tribes known as ratli;in.s, or .spcakcr.s 
of the PaslUQ language. In theory, says Mr. Hughos-JUilJer’, ‘yi'v* 

‘nn Afghiln tribe is constituted from a mimlicr of kinclrecl 
group.s of agnates. , . . AflUiatccI with a good many tribes, 
however, arc to bo found a certain nunibcr of alien groups.’ 

Tliese are not descended from the common ancestor, and the 
nature of the tie timt binds them to the irihc Is best expressed 
In a picturesque phrase which cle-scrihcs them tis.’partnera for 
better or worse’! in other words, active parUcipiUors in any 
blood-foud that the tribe may have on its hiiiuls. Yet such 
is the influence of the idea of kin.ship upon which the Iriho is 
b.asecl, that tlio alien origin of these groups i.s adniiltod with 
reluctance, and althcnigh for nmlriinonial purposes they arc 


’ liaUuhisU’in Ctmtis Kejioii, lyoi. 



looked upon as inferior, the tendency is to mei;g'e tlie Aicl d 
common vendetta in the fiction of common blood. 


TheBaloch The second type of Turko-Iranian tribe is based priintwil* 
not upon agnatic kinship, but upon common good and iU : b 
other words, it is cemented together only by the ohligatioTi 
arising from the blood-feud. There is no eponymous anceslw, 
and the tribe itself does not profess to be composed 0. 
homogeneous elements. In the case of the Marri tribe d 
llaloch, Mr. Hughes-Buller has shown that *Bialiuls, Ualoti 
from the Punjab, Baloch from other parts of AfghaiiistSr^ 
Khetrans, Afghans, Jats, all gained easy admission to 
tribe. . . . The process is easy to follow ; admission l< 
participation in common blood-feud ; then admission t; 
participation in the tribal land j and lastly admission to kinsh', 
with the trilje. It was not until after a man or gr(Hil> Inl. 
been given a share of tribal land at the decennial clistribntic-: 
that women were given to him or them in marriage.’ Tie 
same principles hold good in the case of the Bralmi, who, VAi 
the Baloch, appear by their history and physique to be (( 
Central Asian origin, and whose numbers have been rocinilCi 
from among Afghans, Kflrds, Jadgals, Baloch, and ollw 
elements, all probably belonging to the sanae ethnic stork 
Both Baloch and Brflhui possess an elaborate organtzalioo f<i 
oITensive and defensive purposes, based in each case on llu 
principle that the clan, or section, must provide for the acfvict 
of the tribe a number of armed men proportioned to tlic sliait 
of the tribal land wliich it holds. 


Aone of the numerous tribes comprised under the imino 
Afghan, Baloch, or BrShui are strictly endogamousj and stal 
wart aliens whose services are considered worth havintf nr< 
adramed mlo ihe eribe by tlie gift of ti wife, or perluipw om 
should rather ray the loan, for, in the absence of sti„ult, lions 

on the death of her husband. Among the Baloch and llnlln.' 

“rtriaice of'""‘ 'ndog.nmy results rv.m 

I .sibk, a first cousin. Tins seems to be due pail’lv to the 
Ming that a woman's marriage to an outsidTr dti'lL t i 

■'■d .-c ira man marries a woman wLL ^"0 



him.’ In marked contrast to the ]3aloch and BiShui, the 
business instincts of the Afghan lead him to regard women as 
a marketable commodity, and under the system of waAonr, or 
payment for wives, ‘girls are sold to the highest bidder, no 
matter what his social status.’ 

The word ‘ caste,’ which has obtained such a wide currency in The word 
the literature of sociology, comes from the Portuguese adven- ‘“*‘‘**’ 
tiircrs who followed Vasco da Gama to the west coast of Indiai 
The word itself is derived from the Latin ms/us and implies 
purity of breed. In his article on caste in IJc^tsott’Jobson, 

Sir Henry Yule quotes a decree of the sacred council of Goa, 
dated 1567, which recites how ‘ the Gentooa divide themselves 
into distinct races or castes (castas) of greater or less dignity, 
holding the Christians as of lower degree, and keep these so 
suporstitiously that no one of a higher caste can oat or drink 
with those of a lower,’ It was natural enough that foreign 
observers should seize upon the superficial as|iects of a social 
system which they understood but imperfectly, and should 
have overlooked the essential fact that the regulations affect- 
ing food and drink are comparatively fluid and transitory, 
while those relating to marriage are remarkably stable and 
absolute. 

A caste may be defined as a collection of families or group.s Pcfiiiiiion 
of families, bearing a common name which usually denotes or 
is associated with a specific occupation j claiming common 
de.scciU from a mythical ancestor, human or divine ; professing 
to follow the same calling; and regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community. A caste is almost invariably emdogamous in the 
sense that a member of the large circle denoted by the common 
name may not marry outside that circle ; but within Ibis circle 
there are usually a number of sjnallcr circles, each of which i.s 
also ondogamous. Thus, it is not enough to say that a Brahman 
at the present day cannot marry any woman who is not a Ikfih- 
man s his wife must also belong to the same ondogamous 
division of the Hiilliman caste. 

All over India at tho present moment we can trace Ihc ConvcrBlon 
gradual and almost insensible transfoniiallon of lribe.s iiilo , 
castes. The main agency at work is fiction, which, in this 
instance, takes the form of the pretence that wliatovcr us.igc 
prevails to-day has been so from the beginning of Umc. Ic 
may bo hoped that the Etlinographic Survey now in progress 
^yill throw much more light upon these singular forms of evolu- 
tion, by which large masses of people surrender a condition of 



coinpamtive freedom, and take in exchange a condition wWd 
becomes more burdensome in proportion as its status i 
higher. So far as present observation goes, several (listirc 
processes are involved in the movement, and these procfti 
independently in different places and at different times : — 

(i) The leading men of an aboriginal tribe, having sotTiC 
Iiow got on in the world and become independciit lancltt 
proprietors, manage to enrol themselves in one of the nios 
distinguished castes. They usually set up as Rajputs, iJiti 
first step being to start a Brahman priest who invents fj 
them a mythical ancestor, supplies them with a family mind 
connected with the locality where their tribes are setthi 
and discovers that they belong to some hitherto unheardv 
clan of the great Rajput community. In the carlitjr stage 
of their advancement they generally find great difiicnUy a 
getting their daughters married, as they will not take hiisbnni 
from their original tribe and real Rajputs will not cojidc-sccpi 
to alliances with them. But after a generation or two thd 
persistency obtains its reward and they intermarry, if iiol wi" 
[lure Rajputs, at least with, a superior order of maniifnctut^ 
Rajputs whose promotion into Brahmanical society dales 
enough back for the steps by which it was gained to luivc 
forgotten. Thus a real change of blood may lake l>lac-: 
while in any case the tribal name is completely lost, .'iiid wh- 
it all possibility of correctly separating this class of pco|c 
from the Hindus of purer blood and of tracing them to ar.i 
particular Dravidian or Mongoloid tribe. They have bee 
absorbed in the fullest sense of the word, and henceforth 
and are loc.illy accepted as high-class Hindus. All .stugos c 
the proces.s, family miracle and all. can be illustrated 1. 

Spur.'"*'”"™* 

1 we may conveniently cal 

hotenctrof a Hindr r'®' 


(j) A whole tribe of ahn ■ ■ ^ absorption. 

t.‘nrt,i themselves in the ranlfsofV H ^ ^"**‘*= 

a new c.iste which though H • the style of 

' though claiming an origin of remote aiUt- 



qiiiLy, is readily distinguishable by its name from any of the 
standard and recognised castes. Thus the great majority of 
the Koch inhabitants of JalpaigurT, Rangpur, and of 
llinajpur now invariably describe themselves as Rlijbansis or 
Rhanga ICshatlriyas, a designation which enables tlicin to 
represent tticinsclvcs as an outlying branch of the Kshattriyas 
who fled to North-eastern Bengal in order to escape from the 
wrath of Parasu Rama. They claim descent from Haja 
Dasaratha, fatlier of Rama j they keep Brahmans, imitate the 
Brahnmnic rituals in their marriage ceremony, and have bcgini 
to adopt the Brahmanical system of ji^oiras. In respect of this 
last point they are now in a curious slate of transition, ns they 
have all hit upon the same ^afra (Kiisyapa) and thus habitually 
transgress the primary rule of the Brahinanical system, which 
absolutely prohibits marriage within the But for this 

defect in their connubial arrangcincnls— a defect which will 
probably be corrected in course of time as they and their 
priests rise in intelligence — there would be nothing in Ihelr 
customs to distingiiisli them from Indo-Avyan Hindus, al- 
though there has been no mixture of blood and they remain 
thorougiily Koch. 

(4) A whole tribe of aborigines, or a section of a tribe, 
become gradually converted to Hinduism without, like the 
.Rfljbansis, a!)andoning their tribal designation. Thus is what * 
has happened among the Blnimij of ^\'estcrn Bengal. Hero 
a pure Dravidian race have lost their original Iimgimgc and 
now speak only Bengali j they worsliip Hindu gods in lulclilion 
to their own (the tendency being to relegate the tribal gods to 
tlie women), and the more advanced among them cmi>loy 
lirilhmans ns family priests. They still retain a setoftotcmislic 
exogamous subdivisions, closely resembling those of the Miiiulfls 
and Liio Sanmls ; but they arc beginning to forgot the totems 
wliich the names of the subdivisions denote, and the names 
themselves will firobably soon be abandoned in favour of more 
ai'istocralic designations, The tribe will thcin have liecoinc 
n caste in the full sense of the word, and will go on slripi»ing 
itself of all customs likely to betray its true dcscrml : the 
physical cliatacteristic.s of its members willalone survive. With 
their transformation into a caste, tlio llhuinij will he nioro 
strictly endogamous than they were as a tribe, and even less 
likely to modify their physical type by intermamage with other 
race.s. 

By such processes as those, and by a variety of complex Types of 
social influences whose working cannot be precisely traced, 



(i) Tribnl 
castes. 


(ii) Fiinc- 

tioutil 

CASteS. 


a number of types or vnriolie.s of caste liave bcuii - 

which admit of being grouped as follows : — 

(i) The tribal iyj>e, wheru u tribe liko the 

insensibly been converted into a casto, prcscrvin(c its u) 
name and many of its characteristic customs, hut . 

its animistic practices moie and more in Uio <lirc:r:liMii 
orthodox Hinduism, and ordering its manner of Hitt in ' 
ance with the same model. Nuutcrons instanrt'ji of 1 ^-' 
process arc to be found all over India : it has been at wink f ^ 
centuries, and it has even betm supposed that the SiUb.i^* 
Indo-Aryan tradition were originally a Dmvidiun Irllio vvl*-*'. 
was thus incorporated into the social system of the eonqMi-fh? 
race. We may mention as examples of such Iraruiforniiil'!*' 
the Ahlr, Dorn, and Dosadh of the United IVovlimes^ 
Bihar; tlic Gdjar, Jat, Mco, and Ihljput of Ruj|nU.'n»a 

the Punjab; the Koll and Mahar of Hoinbny ; the 
Bauri, Chandal (Namasfidra), Kaibartta, Pod, and l\:i>b-»rr<; 
Koch of Bengal; and, in Madras, the Mill, Nilyur, Vt ll’*-*. 
and Paraiyan (Pariah), of whom the last retain luuliiiim'* d; 
a time when they possessed an independcht organizabi'ii 
their own and had not been relegated to a low plain: in *b- 
Hindu social system. 

(ii) The functional or occupational type of caslr h* f 

numerous and so widely dilTuscd, and its clmraclon'siii :r tii*' 
prominent, that community of function is ordinarily ivp.iinl 
as the chief factor in the evolution of caste. AIiuonI »•%«"* 
caste professes to have a traditional occupation, tbnup.li ii»»- ; 
of its members have abandoned it, and the adoption of iv.* 
occupations, or of changes in the original occiijrallon, may K.i-' 
rise to subdivisions of the caste which ultimately ilevc-loj. ii;' 
castes entirely distinct, 'riuis among tlxo largo raslrv. It. 
AhTrs are by tradition herdsmen; the Brjihmansi, pii* r; 
the Chamars and Muchis, workeis in leather; the Clmln:. 
Bhangis, and Dorns, scavengers; the Do.sadhs, villago watrUi n : . 
and messengers; the Go.nl.'is or Gol.ls, nxilkimm; tlio Ki 
barttas and Kewats, fishermen and cultivators; iho Kltya-.lt.v 
writers; the Koiri and KadihT, market gardonor.i ; th> 
Kumhars, potters; the Pods, fishermen; and the Tuli ar^: 
Tili, oil-pressers and trader.^ in oil. But the propoilion «.f ; 
c.aste that actually follows the Iraditiona! occupulion may \ .u) 
greatly. It is shown in the Censfcs liepori of 1*^3; 

that 80 per cent, of the Ahirs in Biliar arc ongagnl v 
agriculture; that of the Lower Bengal UrrilmianH nn?! 
17 per cent., and of the Bihar Brahmans only 8 [»cr 



ixnform loliKioiis functions ; that only 8 per cent, of the 
(.himiais in Jiihar live by working in leather, the remainder 
being cnltivatoi-H or genoitil lalanueisj that tw<..thir(ls of the 
KilyaslliH in Bengal are agi ieultmist.s j and that only 35 per cent, 
of tlK5 Telis follow their traditional profession. A remnrkaidc 
instance of the formation of a (niste on the basis of distinctive 
occupation is sn|)pluid l)y the (biipagmi, or hall-averlors, in 
the Mar.^lhii Districts of the Oenlral Provinces, village! servants 
whose duty it is to control lluj elements and jmilect the crops 
from the destructive hail-storms which are frecpient in ll^at jwirt 
of India. Changes of occupation in their turn, more especially 
among the lower castes, tend, as above mentioned, to bring 
about tbe formation of sei)arato castes. The .Sadgops of 
Bengal have, within re(;eiit times, taken to agricullnre and 
broken away from the pastoral caste to which they originally 
lielongeclj the educated Kailmrltas and Pods arc in course 
of separating themselves from their brtitliren who have not 
learnt JCnglish; the Madlm-niiiiit are b-arbers who hecamo 
(.onfectioners } the Cluisa-(lh()l);i.s are washermen who look to 
ngficiilinre. 

(ill) The mhmtiH type comprises a small mimhor of castes (ilij .See- 
which commenced life as velii'ious sects founded by pliilan- 
llnopic enlhnsiasls who, having evolved some metaphysicar'"^^"'’' 
formula offering a speedier release from the imUum vihic 
wliich oppresses llic blast, had further persuaded themselves 
that all men were otjual, or at any rate ilrat all lnjllevcrs in 
their leaching ought to bo so. As time went on, the prarjtical 
dilliciillioH of reali/ing this Ideal forced iliems«?lve.s upon the 
membei’H of the sect; thiiy found their coini)any becoming 
unduly jnixedj and they pi'oceeded to reorganize themselves 
on the lines of an (mliniiry caste. A notable instance of this 
teiidoncy to revert to llu! iionnid ly[)eof I Undu .society is to 
1)0 found in lias present condition of the f .ingayat or Vfra .Saiva 
caiiti! of Hoinbay and .Soullunu India, which mnnbers 2,600,000 
adlim'cnts. b'diindcd as a sect in the twellili century, by a 
reformer who pvocluinasl llu! eiiiialily of all who received the 
eiglitfold sacrament onlained by him, mi<l wore on lh<‘ir 
persons the myslm eiiiblcinalie of the god .Siva, the 

Jaiigilyat coiimiuiiiiy had begiin, by (be close (;f the seveiUeenih 
century, to develop eiido)'ainous siib ciisies based upon lluj 
Social distinctions which their foundc.r had expressly abjured. 

At tbe last (.ensus the process of iraiififoriuing the seel into a 
ca.'ite had advanced still farther. In a [lelilion presented to 
the tlovermnent of India the mei!i!ier.s of tim J.ingiiyat 



community protested against the 'most oflciisivo and ito 
chievous order’ that all of them should bo ciileml i» tb 
census papers as belonging to the same caste, and asked tU 
they might be recorded as Vira Saiva Brahmans, Ksbaltriji:, 
Vaisyas, or Sudras, as the case might be. It wouhl bn diflic. 
to find a better illustration of the essentially parllcubr- 
instinct of the Indian people, of the aversion with wliUrlilb 
regard the doctrine that all men are etiiinl, and <*f ^ 
attraction exercised by the aristocratic scheme c»I' s«K*ioiy wb 
their ancient traditions enshrine. The legciHl of lb** f'’ 
original castes may have no historical foundalitin, but th; 
can be no question as to the spread of its inlluciio*! 
strength of the sentiment which it still inspires, .‘■•n loii^v 
short, as the sectarian instinct confines itself U> 
a mere predilection for one god rather than anollier, or 
develops a new cult, ho^Yever fantastic, which |n‘iiiiiU 
to indulge in the luxury of religious ecccsilririly wilh> 
quitting the nanow circle of their social environment, - 
operations are undisturbed and the seels which it Inrnis >' 
flourish and endure. But directly it invades the social spV. 
and seeks to unify and amalgamate groups of llicorelt'- 
different origin, it comes in contact with a force t(n» Nlrniigt 
it and has to give way. 

(iv^ Castes (iv) Casies formed by Modern crilhujiin bunU 

formed by especially active in its attacks on that portion of llic tmillli ' 
theory which derives the multitude of mixed or iidbi iorc-t-' 
from an intricate series of crosses between nicinbnu oft 
original four. No one can examine the long lists whirli piMj- 
to illustrate the working of tliis process without Indiig *lfw 
by much that is absurd and inconsistent. Iltil itr Iiidii 
does not necessarily follow that, because the iiiilivid 
applications of a principle are ridiculous, the print'i|i|<.‘ iii 
must have no foundation in fact. The last Ibiiig llial Wvs, 
occur to the literary theorists of those llmc.'i, or lo 
successors the pandits of to-day, would be to go buck u; 
actual facta, and to seek by analysis and compariuou w. 
out the true stages of evolution. They found llio »i 
method simpler and more congenial. Having oimv gut b 
of a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contcuiporan 
on making it account for the entire order of Ibiiigs, 1> 
castes which were compact tribes, castes wliich bud U 
developed out of trade corporations, and caslcH wliirh i 
pressed the distinction between fishing and hunting, iigricuhi 
and handicrafts, were all supposed to have been uvidv«ali . 



inlcrbreeding. But the initial principle, though it could not 
bG stretched to explain everything, nevertheless enshrines a 
giaiii of historical fact. It happens that we can still observe 
Its workings amojig a number of Dravidinn tribes which, though 
not yet drawn into the vortex of Bifihmanism, have been in 
filmic degree affected by the example of Hindu organization. 
As regards inter-tribal marriages, these seem to be in a stage 
of development through which the Hindus themselves have 
passed. A man may marry a woman of another tribe; but 
tbc offspring of such unions do not become members of either 
Hie paternal or maternal groups, I)ut belong to a distinct 
end(5gamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes the 
l>vGcise cross by which it was started. Among the large trihe 
of MundOs wo find, for instance, nine such groups, whose 
nmues denote descent from intermarriages between Mimda 
nion and women of other tribes. IlUislralions of this sort 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. The point to he 
,, obsoi vcd is that the sub-tribes formed by inter-tribal crossing 
aro from an early stage complete endogamous units, ami that 
they tend coiilinually to sever tlieir slender connexion with 
the parent group and to stand forth as indcpcndaiu tribes. 

Within the limits of the regular caste system, Mr. (Jait 
Ceusi/s lyot) meniions llm Shilgirdpcshas of 

lllengnl as a true caste ‘which takes its origin from mlsccgcnii- 
lion, and which is still adding to its mimijers in the same way. 
Amongst Llic memhers of tlm higher castes of Orissa wlio <io 
not allow widow rciniirriago, and also amongst the Iviiyasth 
innuignuils from Bengal, it is a common practice to lake as 
niaicl-.sorvants and concubines women belonging to the lower 
dorm castes, fiiich ns Chiisa and Bliand-lri. Tlic offspring of 
t'hesti maid-servants arc known ns Shaglrdposlm (servants), 
'rhey form a regular caste of the usual type, ami arc dividcii 
into etuiogamous groups with reference to the caste of the 
male puront. . . . I'hc caste of the mother mukes no 
clifforonce in the rank of the children, hut those who cun 
oonnt several generations from llieir orl|;inal iirogonilor rank 
bl^^hor than tho.se in whose ease thy stigma of ilhiglilmncy is 
recent. . . . Tlie rchuionslnp between the legliiinalo 
cluldrcn of a man of good caste and their bastard hrother.s 
aiKl sisteis is reeognized, but the latter cannot cut with the 
fortnen-.' In siiitc of its number (about 47,000), this ciistc is 
Baicl to he of quite recent origin, and it Is nsserled that it did 
not exist a century and a iuilf ago. An older and more 
ni&iti iictive illustration, dating [los-sibly from lung Ijcforc the 



(v) Na- 
tional 
castes. 


Christian era, of the formation of a caste by ci-ossiiJi!, t 
furnished by the Khas of Nepnl, who appear to be U 
offspring of mixed marriages between liajput or Itrilliiicii 
immigrants and the Mongolian women of the country. ^ 

(v) Casks of the national Where there is neii..? 

nation nor national sentiment, it may seem paradoxical lo U; 
about a national type of caste. There exist, however, 
groups, usually regarded as castes at the present day, 
cherish traditions of bygone sovereignty, and seem to 
traces of an organization considerably more elaboratu i-. 
that of an ordinary tribe. The Newnrs, a mixed 
Mongoloid origin, who were tho predominant nute in 
proper until the country was conquered and anmsxcil l»yj^ 
Gurkha Prlthwl Narayan in 1769, may bo taken as an 
tion of such a survival. The group comprises both^ 
and Buddhists. The two communities are qnile disliiu:! 
each is divided into an elaborate scries of castes. _ 

If the Marathas can be described as a caste, their nnh' 
and traditions certainly stamp them as a caste of llio itatn- 
type. They numbered five million at the 1901 t 
3,650,000 in Bombay, 1,100,000 in Hydcrfibad, Ki.tiooi 
Madras, 53,000 in Mysore, 61,000 in tlic Central I’n^vjn; 
and Berar, and 34,000 in Central India. Ac<:‘*Hling^ 
Mr. Enthoven {Bombay Census Report^ 19^1)1 fbc: ^ ' 
Marathas ‘may be classified as a tribe with two ilivifi-.. 
Maraiha and Mavatha Kunbi, of which the foru«-r J 
hypergamous to the latter, but were not originally ilbtl 
It remains to be explained that the Kunbis also consl.'il of 
divisions! Desh Kuiibls, numbering 1,900,000, aiul Kimli 


ICunbis, of whom there arc 350,000 recorded. InlcmiMii~ 
between these divisions is not usual. 'J‘hc barrier, 
seems to be purely geographical. It may not wllhst^mdt 
altered conditions due to improvements in cominiiui* ali • 
and it is not apparently based on any religious proluUilM-: 
intermarriages.’ The highest class of Marfithils is siipposcu 
consist of ninety-six families, wlio profess to bo t»r 1<.\7 
descent and to represent the Kshattriyas of the Initlilk' 
system. They wear the sacred thread, marry Uu:ir 
before puberty, and forbid widows to marry again. I liil ll 
Claim to kinship with the Rajputs is effectually refiilccl liy^ 
anthropometric data now published, and by the survivjtl aruT 
them of kuldevaks or totems, such as the sunflower, Iho 
tree, tlie mango, the conch-shell, the peacock's fcjUlior, 1 
tunneric, which are worshipped at raamages and nt tlic cv 



inony of cicclicuiting a new house, while their close connexion 
willi the Iviinbis is attested hy tl»e fact that they take Kunbl 
gills as wives, thongli tiiey do not give their own daughters 
to Kunbl men. A wealtiiy Kiinbi, however, occasionally gains 
promotion to the higher gratlcj and claims hrevet rank ns 
a K.siiattiiya. ,1 lie fact .seems to be that these superior families 
represent Kunlii's wlio came to the front under Muhammadan 
iiilc, or during the decline of the Mughal ICmpirowon forthem- 
selvc.s onices or estates, claimed the rank of landed gentry, and 
asserted their dignity by refusing their daughters to their less 
distinguished brollircn. 

(vi) CasUs formed hy memhers of a cn.slc (vi) CubIcs 

leave their original haliilat and settle jiermanenlly in another 
part of India, tlicy lend to develop into a distinct caste. The 
stages of the process arc readily traced. In the llnst instance 
it is assumed that people who live in foreign parts must of 
necessity cat forbidden food, worship alien gods, and enter 
into relations with strange women. ConseipieiUly when they 
wish to take wives from among their own jicoplo, they find 
that tlicir social status has been lowered and that they must 
! pay for the privilege of marrying within the parent group. 

Ihis luxury grows more and more cxiicnslvc, and in course 
^ of lime the emigrants marry only among themselves and thus 
, become a sub-caste, usually distingul.shed by a icrrilonal name 
, such ns Jnimpurifi, 'rirluiliil, liruciuha, and the like, 
t A good illustration of the formation of a caste by migration 
is to be found in the traditions of the Nnmbodri or NampOlIri 
^ Brilbmans of Malabar. These Brahmans claim to have come 
I to the west const from various sacred localities in Kfithillw.lr 
i and the Northern Deccan. Mr. F. Fawcett dcscrihos them as 
‘the truest Aryans in Southern India/ and their complexion 
I and features seem to lend some support to the tradition which 
, as.sign8 to them a foreign origin. Whatever their original 
; stock may linve been, they arc now an entirely separate cnsie 
; differing from the Brahmans of most other parts of India hy 
■ their tendency to polygamy; l)y their rojeclion of infant mar- 
r riago \ by their restriction of marriage to the ehlcst son the 
> otlier brothers entering into relations with Nilyar women; and 
by the cm'R)u.s ciislom of I'.cremonial fishing which forms part 
. of the niairiage ritual with a certain division of them. Another 
instance of the same process is furnished hy the .Riirhi Brfth- 
, mans of Bengal. The ciirrent legend is that early in the 
p eleventh century a.d., Rajti Adisura or Adisvarn, finding the 
^ Bnuunans then settled in Bengal too ignorant to perform for 



him certain Vedic ceremonies, applied to the Rtija of KflM:; 
for priests conversant with the sacred ritual of llie Atyar^ 
In answer to his request there were sent to him five llralmiri 
of Kanauj, who brought with them their wives, their sarf.- 
fire, and their sacrificial implements, and from these the 
Brahmans are descended. Adisura did what Iho ’ 

outlying and unorthodox tracts of country (such as llen^i^tUi 
in the eleventh century) have constantly done since anti t 
doing still. A local chief, far removed horn the |»roal ^ 
of Brahmanicallore, somehow becomes aware of his cerenv?^' 
•shortcomings. I-Ic sends for Urahmans, gives them gmiili: 
land near his own residence, and proceeds at Iheiv di« 
to reform his ways on the model of the devout kiiu?« 
Brahmanical literature holds up as the ideal for a 
follow. The Brahmans find for him a pedigree of rcspct li ^ 
antiquity and provide him with a family legend ; ami In Cv.‘ 
of time, by dint of money and diplomacy, ho 
getting himself recognized as a member of the Iticnl 
community. But that does not mean that the real 
will acknowledge his pretensions j nor will the Hrfihinans 
have attached themselves to his fortunes rcliiin tliuir s*> 
among the community from which they have brrjkon »•/»- 
will be said of them, as is said of the Brahman immij'iauH r 
Bengal, that they have married local women, eaten finln-ii- 
food, adopted strange customs, and forgotten the cn-*: 
details of the elaborate ritual which they set forth in 
As priests in ^ariibus infiddium they will be roKaidt-^l * 
suspicion by the Brilhmans of their original sUm'Ic : llicy V 
have to pay high for brides from among their own jiutiph.*, i 
eventually will be cut off altogether from the ius o>nn.' 
When that stage lias been reached they will have 
all intents and purposes a scpjtrate caste, retaining' iho h*-' • 
name of Brahman, but forming a new species and pn'scM 
a distinctive type. And this great change will lm\*c h 
brought about by the simple fact of their alxuuloiiiaig ’ 
habitat of their original community. 

Occasionally it may happen that social promotion, ix 
than degradation, results from a change of resi<ien«'e, 
Chanda, a remote District of the Central ProvineoH, u m»ir 
of persons returned themselves at the 1901 Census nn IhuoX 
and it was stated that the Barwaiks were a clan i»f Uiij' 
from Orissa who had come to Nflgpur in the Irnin iif' 
Bhonsla Rajns and had taken military service ijn<h!r ih' 
Now in Chom Nagpur the Baraiks or Chick-BavailcK aro a s 



caste of the Pans, t!ui helot weiivovs and I)a!iketniakcr,s \ 
perform a variety of service functions for the orguiii/cd Di 
icliiin tribes, and used to live in a kind of ghetlu in the villa 
of tlic Khonds, for whom tliey purveyed ehikirun destined 
human sacrifice. .Iho (<cnsiis Superintendent observes t 
Hhougii it is possible lluit the coincidence may he acoklen 
still th(;nj seems irood reason to fear that it is from th 
humble bqpnniiiKs lliat the Harwailc sept of Raji)iils in Chfli 
must trace its exLraelion, And it i.s clear that, before ihe d; 
of railways and Lite half-anna post, an iinpostiirc of this s 
must have been practically impossil)le of detection.’ 

(vii) Casks formed l>y chanf^es of atslom. — 'I’lic formation 
new castes as a consc(iuence of negle(Jt of established usage, 
tlie adoption of new ceremonial practices or secular ocoii 
tions, lias been a familiar incident of the taistc system from ( 
earliest times. We are tolil in Mami how men of the tin 
iwicc-horn castes who have not received the sacrament 
initiation at the [iroper time, or wlio follow forbidden occii] 
lions, become Vnityas nr outcasts, intercourse willi whom 
IHinishcd Avith a double fine, and whose descendanls c 
graded as distiiuit castes. Living ns a Vrfdya is a (loiuliti' 
involving of it.self exclusion irom the original (‘aste, and 
.Ih'iilunan who iKirforms sacrilices for Kiufii persoiw has to i 
lienaiice. Ihti ichia of .such changes of status is inherent 
the system, and illuHliaLion.H ol its application arc phaitifi 
,Som{!Lim(;s it figures in the traditions of a caste inulcr l 
form of a claim t<i a more distinguisbod origin than is admllh 
by current opinion. 'Phe Skiiiula Puriina, for example, rccour 
nn episode in .Piirasu Rama’s raid upon the RshuUriyas, il 
object of which is to show that the Kayaslhs arc by liir 
Ksliuttriyiis of full bIoo<l, wlin by reason of ihcir obscrvii 
the eereinonius of the Siliirns are called ViiHya orincomple 
Ksluittriyns. The Tlahhans or^’iUminhars of the United i’r 
■vinces and Ihliilr are sigiposeil, at'cording lo some IcgeiKis, ■ 
lie Jli'llhtiuins wlin lost status by inking lo agrhtiiUure. j 
the present day the most potent Inlliicnce in bringing ahoi 
elevations or du[)rcssioii.s of social slaiu.s, whicli may rosii 
ultimately in the forjiialion of new castes, is ilio practice i 
widow remarringo. With the advance of orthodox ideas ihi 
Jiiay plaicsibly he ascribed lo the extension of railways and ll: 
cliflusion of primary education, it dawns upon some imunbci 
ol a jiai’tioular ca.stc that the cu.stoni of marrying widows ; 
luglily reprcliensiblo, and, tvilh the n.ssislance of their lirfii 
mans, they set to work to discourage it. The first stop i 
voi,. l. V 



caste ()l the l\lns, t!u) helot woavevs and Imskctinnkci'.s \ 
pci’fovm a variety of service functions for the orguiii/cd Di 
icliiin tribeSj and used to live in a kind of ghetlu in the villa 
of tlic Khonds, for whom tliey purveyed ehikirun destined 
human sacrifice. .Ihc (<cnsiis Superintendent observes t 
Hhougii it is possible lluit the colnold<!ncc may he acoklen 
still tlna-c seems good reason to fear that it is from th 
humble beginnings lliat the Harwallc sept of Raji)uls in Chfli 
must trace its extraelion. And it i.s clear that, before ihe d; 
of railways and Lite half-anna post, an imposture of this s 
must have been practically impossif)lo of detection.’ 

(vii) Casks formed l>y chaiif^es of eu&lam , — The formation 
new castes as a cf)iisc(iuence of negletJt of established usage, 
tlie adoption of new ceremonial practices or secular occii 
lions, has been a familiar incident of the (sistc system from I 
earliest limes. We are tolil in Mami how men of the ihi 
lwic{;-l)orn castes who have not received the sacniment 
initiation at the proper Lime, nr who follow forbidden occu] 
lions, become Vnityas or outcasts, intercourse willi whom 
IHinislicd Avith ti double fine, and whose descendniils c 
graded as distinct castes. Living us a Vrfdya is a (anulitl' 
involving of il.self exclusion Iroin the original caste, and 
.Ih’iihnian who iicrfonns sacrifices for such pers<)n.s has to i 
lieniiiicc!. Ihe idtia of .such <;hangcs of status is inherent 
the system, and illuHlraLion.s o( its application are ph^iitifi 
.Sometimes it fignrc.s in the traditions of a caste under I 
form of a (daini t<j a more dislinguishod origin than is admiltt 
by (Hirrent opinion. The Skfinda l.'urana, for example, rccour 
tut episode in .btirasu Hama’s raid upon the RshuUriyas, il 
object of which is to show that the Kayaslhs arc by Inr 
Ksliultriyas of full bloo<l, who by reason of their obscrvii 
the ceremonies of the Siiilras are called Vi/ltya orincomple 
Kslrnttriyas. The Tlahhans or'*]lhumhi{rs of the United Tr 
vInces mid IJilii'lr are supposed, according to some Icgeiuls, 
lie Jli'llhuians wlto lo.st status by taking to agrhtiiUure. j 
the present day the most potent inlhicnco in bringing aboi 
duv.Uions or du[)rcssion.s of social staiits, tvhh'lt may rosii 
ultimately in the formation ol’ new castes, is ibo practice i 
widow remmringo. With the advance of orthodox ideas tin 
Jiiay pl:ui.sibly he ascribed to the extension tjf railways and ll: 
cliilusion of primary education, it dawns upon some imanbci 
ol a jiarticular ca.stc that the citstom of marrying widows ; 
luglily reprehensible, mid, ivilh the a.ssistance of their Ilrfil 
mans, they set to work to discourage it. The first slop i 
voi,. l. V 



to abstain from intermarriage with people who practise It 
forbidden thing, and thus to form a sub-caste which 
a high-sounding name derived from some famous locality 
Ajodhya or Kanauj, or describes itself as BiyahU or 
(the married ones) by ^Yay of emphasizing the ortlioJ- 
character of their matrimonial arrangements. 'Iluis t 
Awadhia or Ayodhia Kurm!s of BihSr, and the KftiWv. 
KurmTs of the United Provinces, pride themselves o» 
hibiting the remarriage of widows, and arc endeavouring' 
establish a shadowy title to be recognized as some varicij' 
Kshattriya, in pursuance of which, with singular ignorance : 
the humble origin of the great Manatha houses, they fb' 
kinship with Sivaji, Sindhia, and the Bhonsla family of 
In Bihar they have succeeded in attaining a higher rank t'- 
ordinary Kurmls. But although the Awadhias have nrJikv 
complete practical separation from the main body ol Kor? 
no one accepts them as Kshattriyas or llajpuls, nor am 
recognized by Hindu public opinion as forming n 
caste. In the Punjab the distinction between the Jiils .'indi 
Eajputs, both presumably sprung from a common fiMlo Ar;. 
stock, is marked by the fact that the former prncLi.H<?, onJ- 
latter always abstain from, widow remarriage. The same L 
applies in the Kangra Hills, the most exclusively llliuln pout 
of the Punjab, where Musalman domination was nevvr f-' 
established. Here the line between the Thakkur ainl Rv 
castes, both belonging to the lower classes of hill 
said to consist in tlie fact that RSthis do, and Thakkiivs ilo » 
ordinarily practise widow marriage. In Southern Iiulia nv 
nients of the same sort may be observed. Among Iho 
castes which form nearly i percent of the poinilnlioii i‘f^ 
Tamil country, the Pandarams rank highest, in virluo of 
abstention from meat and alcohol, and more especially i>f I'i 
prohibition of widow niarri.ige. 

An account will be found in chapter ix of the / cn\ 
Censusqfindia, 1 901, of what may be called the interiml si riKt. 
of tribes and castes in India — the various ciuIogaiiion.M, 1- 
gamous, and hypergamous divisions which rcstricl and rogu- 
matrimony, and form the minor wheels of the v.ist and Initio 
machinery by which Hindu society is controlled. It wuuM 
tedious to enter here upon a detailed description and nnaTi 
of these divisions. But from the point of view of 
ethnology considerable interest attaches to one partu:ular 
of division, to those exogamoiis groups which arc Imwil Uj. 
totems. The existence of totemLsm in India on a large 



has been brought to notice only in recent years j the inquiries 
instituted in connexion with the Census havcaddc<l materially 
to our knowledge of the subject j and sirccinl attention is being 
given to it in the ICthnographic Survey now being conducted in 
all British Provinces and the more imjmrtant Native States. ‘At 
tlic bottom of the social system, ns understood l)y the average 
Hindu, we find, mainly in the Ihavidian regions of India, 
a large body of tribes and castes each of which is broken up 
into a number of totemislic septs, ISach sept hears the name 
of an animal, a tree, a plant, or of some material ohJetU, natural 
or artificial, which the members of that sept arc pwdiihited 
from tilling, eating, cutting, burning, c.arrying, using, &c.j and 
the members of such a sept may not inlcrmarry. In short, 
tntcmistic exogamy prevails in India on a fairly large scale and 
is still in active operation. 

Ill a country whore tlie accident of birth determines irre- Ctnssificfl- 
vncahly llic whole course of a man’s social and domestic 
relations, and he must throughout life eat, drink, (lros.s, marry, 
and give in marriage in accordanco with the us, ages of iho com- 
munity into which he was born, one is tempted at first sight to 
assume that the one thing that ho may he expected to know 
with certainly, and to disclose without much rclucmnce, is the 
name of the c:nste, tribe, or nationality to which he belongs. As 
a matter of fact, no column in the Census schedule displays a 
nmro bewildering variety of ciUvios, or gives so much trouble 
to the enumerating and testing staff and to the ccntial offices 
which compile the results. If the penson ciuimcraled gives the 
name of a well-known tribe, sucli as Bhil or Sanird, or of 
a Htaiulard caste like Brahman or ICityasth, all is well. But he 
may belong loan obscure caste from tlie other end of India { he 
may give the name of a sect, of a .sub-caste, of an «.Kogamou.s 
sept or section, of a hy|iergamous group; he may mention 
some titular designation whieii sounds finer than the name of 
his cuRtu; lie may describe himself iiy his occiipalion, or by 
the I’rovincc or tract of country from which ho comes. Those 
various allernntivcs, which arc far from exhausting the possi- 
bililioH of the situation, undergo a series of transformations at 
the hands of the more or less illiterate enumerator who writes 
them down in his own vernacular, and the ahstraclor in the 
ceiUi'al ofiicc wlio Iransliloralcs them into Knglish, Then 
begins a laborious and most difficult process of sorting, 
roforemring, croHs-vcforcncing, and conusponding with local 
authorities, which ulLimalely restilla in the corapilnlion of the 
Census 'I’able XIIl, nhowing llie distribution of the inhabitants 
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to the enumerating and testing staff and to the central oOiccs 
which compile the results. If Uic penson ciuimcraled gives the 
name of a well-known tribe, such as Bhil or Sanird, or of 
a standard caste like Brahman or ICflyasth, all i.s well. But he 
may belong loan obiicme (;nslcfrom the other end of India { he 
may give the name of a sect, of a sub-caste, of an «.Kogamous 
sept or section, of a hyiiergamous group; he may mention 
aome titular designation which sounds finer than the name of 
his caste; lie may describe himself by his occiipalion, or by 
the I’rovincc or tract of country from which ho comes. Those 
various allenintlves, which are far from exhausting the possl- 
bililios of the situation, undergo a scries of transfoiinalions at 
the hands of the more or less illilcralu enumerator who writes 
Ihem clown in his own vcniaoular, and the ahslraclor in the 
cciUial ofiicc who Iranslllerales them into JCnglish, Then 
begins a laborious and most difficult process of sorting, 
roferemang, cross-referencing, and conuspomling with local 
authorities, which ulLimalely results in the compilation of iho 
Census 'fable XIIl, nhowing the duslvibiitlon of the inludiitniUs 



of India by casle, tribe, race, or nationality. The aiT.'iMfjt’i'pr 
of this table is alphabetical, and it consists of two pails. Ti 
first IS a general list of all the groups returned, wiili ihi-ir i 
tribntion by religion, while the second shows the disilrihtst ; 
by Provinces and States of all groups with an aggregate fit re. v 
of 10,000. An analysis of the 1901 table shows that il 
2,378 main castes and tribes, and forty-three races or iinl ' 
alities. With the latter we are not concerned here j as toi: 
former, the question at once arises — on what prIncipU! f*lu- 
they be arranged? An alphabetical system is u.sjffol J 
^reference, and essential for the purely statistical piiipos-.j- 
a census table. But it does not help in the lca.st lowartN p 
senting an intelligible picture of the social grotipin/t 
large proportion of the people of India which is org.inb: 
admittedly or tacitly, on the basis of caste. 

Principlps Accordingly, the principle adopted in 1901 was that ■ 
the igoV"' classification by social precedence, as rccogiii/cd l»y 
CensMs. public opinion at the present day, and manifesting itself 10 i 
facts that particular castes arc supposed to be the iiu 4 .- 
representatives of one or other of the castes of llii? 
retical Hindu system; that Brahmans will talcts witlcr f- 
certain castes; that BvShmans of high standing will »<• 
particular castes } that certain castes, though not aervi’d ; 
the best Brahmans, have nevertheless got BnThmun^i of 
own, whose rank varies according to circumstancc*i ; ihwi <■ 
tain castes are not served by BrShinans at all, luil h 
their own priests; that the status of certain casttrii hii«» b 
raised by their taking to infant marriage or almiuloniii/; i , 
remarriage of widows ; that the status of some cusloa huu l« 
lowered by living in a particular locality; that llu? 
others has been modified by their punsuing some oernpaii 
a special or peculiar way; that some can claim the jwivi«.<«. 
the village barber, the village palanquin-bcarcr, the viHuKr t. 
wife, &c., while others cannot; that some castc.s nmy ni>i <- 
the court-yards of certain temples; that some arc .siibjtvi 
special taboos, such as that they must not use thu village* v- 
or may draw water only with their own vessels, that llu:y r- 
live outside the village or in a scp.iratc (iimrtcr, thnl tliry i’. 
leave the road on the approach of a high-castc man or niiiKt r 
out to give warning of their approach. In the casr: <tf : 
Animistic tribes it was mentioned that the prcvrtlriiic 
totemism and the degree of adoption of Hindu mnyvn w.. 
serve as ready tests. Most of the Provincial Comm Huixf 
tendeuts readily grasped the main idea of the scheme, 5. 



thoir patient iiulusli y, supplemented by the intelligent nssistnnco 
given by the highest native authoritica, baa added vciy greatly 
to our lcno\YlcdgG of an obscure and intricate subject. 

As no Htcreolypod sebemo of classification was drawn up, but 
every Province was left to ndoi)t its own system in constillaticm 
with local experts and representative men, it is dearly impos- 
sible to draw up any general sdmme for the whole of India. 
One might a.s well tty to (lonslniot a table of social precedeiKic 
for I'^uropcj which should bring together Spanish grandees, 
Swiss hotel-keepers, Tiirkislr Paslm, and Slock ICxcliangc 
millionaires, and should indicate the precise degroo of rtilaUvo 
distiiKition attaching to each. The problem in fact is essentially 
a lo('al one, and India ia no more one country than is l!Uiroi)c. 
I'hc Ib'ovincial schemes of classification are summarized in the 
Aiipendix to chapter xi of the Rcjtort on the Census o/M’a, 
lyoi. Although they cannot bo reduced to common Lenm, 
they exhibit points of resemblance and diftbrence which deserve 
some further examination. The first point to observe is tlie 
predoinin.inec tliroughout liidia of the iunuonce of the 
Iriiditional system of four original castes. In every sclicme <»f 
grouping the Urnbman heads the list. Then come the castes 
whom popular opinion (ux:epl8 as the nuHlcrn rcprcsenlalivcs 
of the KshaUriyas, and these are followed by the inercnnllle 
groups supposed to he akin to the Vaisyas. ^Vhen we leave 
tlus higher ciides of the twice-born, the dllllcully of finding a 
imiform b.asis of olnssincalion becomes .'ippareiU. The ancitjnt 
desigiialion ‘.Sildra’ liiuls no great favour in iiuMloni limes, and 
we can point to no group that Is generally recognized as repre- 
senting it. The term is used i«i liomlmy, Madras, and Jlongiil 
to denote ii considendjio numl)er of castes of moUorale 
j’ospecljibility, llie liiglicr of whom arc considered ‘clean’ 
Sndriui, while the pieci.se Hiatus of the hnver is u (gicsilon wlih'h 
lends itself to controversy. At this stage of the grouping a 
sharp distinction may be noticed between Northern India aiul 
Poinbuy and Madras. In Jajpmana, the Punjab, the United 
I’iovinccs, the C.'eiUml Pmviiutes, Hongal, and Assam, the grade 
next below twice lxirii rank is occupied byu number of castes 
from whoso hands JiiHlimans and membomof the higher castes 
will lake water and certain kinds of .swcclmc.'ils. Ilckrw these 
again is a rather indeterminate group from whom wuKir is taken 
by some of the higher castes, but not by others. Jfiirlher down, 
where the test of water no longer applies, the status of u caste 
clepends on the nalimj of its ocniiiHilion mul its habits in 
respect of diet. Tliere arc aisles whose touch defiles the 
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tsvice born, but who do not commit the crowning enormity ot 
eating beef: while below these again in the social system of 
Northern India are people like Chamars and Dorns, who eat 
beef and various sorts of miscellaneous vermin. In Western 
and Southern India the idea that the social status of a caste 
depends on whether Brahmans will take water and sweetmeats 
from its members is unknown, for the higher caste will as a 
rule take water only from persons of their own caste and sub- 
caste In Southern India the idea of ceremonial pollution by 
the proximity of a member of an unclean caste has been 
developed with much elaboration. Thus, the table of social 
precedence attached to the Cochin Report shows that, while a 
Nayar can pollute a man of a higher caste only by touching 
him, people of the Kammalan group, including masons, black- 
smiths, carpenters, and workers in le.ather, pollute at a clislance 
of 24 feet, toddy-drawers (Iluvan or Tlyan) at 36 feet, Ihilayan 
or Cheruman cultivators at 48 feet j while in the case of the 
Paraiyan (Pariah), who eats beef, the range of pollution is slated 

to be no less than 64 feet. ... 

The subject is examined fully in some of the Provincial 
Census Reports of 1901, to which the reader is refevreJ for 
further particulars. No attempt was made to grade every 
caste. Large classes were formed, and the various groups 
included in these were arranged in alphabetical order so as to 
escape the necessity of settling the more delicate questions of 
precedence. As an illustration of the method of procedure, 
we may refer to the tabic of precedence for Bengal proper, 
whicli was compiled by Mr. Rislcy some years ago, and was 
adopted by Mr. Gait (Census Superintendent, 1901) after 
careful examination by local committees of native gcnlleincn 
appointed for the purpose. 

rhesavea Tlie entire Hindu population of thw tract, numburing 
nineteen millions, has been divided into seven classuH, The 

Hind” first class is reserved for the Brahmans, of whom there arc 

in Bengal, [ban a million, forming 6 per cent, of the Hindus of 
Bengal. As every one knows, there are Briihmnns and Brah- 
mans, of status varying from the Rarhi, who claim to liavc 
been imported by Adisura from Kanauj, to the Barna IJrdli' 
mans who serve the lower castes, from whose hands pure 
Brahmans will not take water, and to the Vyasokta Biahmaiis 
who serve the Chasi Kaibartta caste, and rank so low that even 
their own clients will not touch food in their houses. 

Next in order, at the top of the second class, come tho 
R.ajputs, basing their claims to precedence on their supposed 



descent from the pure Rajputs of the distant Indo-Aryan tract 
Their number (113,405) must include a large proportion of 
families belonging to local castes who acquired land and 
assumed the title of Rajput on the strength of their territorial 
position. Then follow the Baidyas, by tradition physicians, 
and the writer caste of Kayasths. The former pose as the 
modern representatives of the Ambastha of Manu, and assert 
their superiority to the Kayasths. The Kayasths, on the other 
hand, claim to be Kshattriyas who took to clerical work ; deny 
the identity of the Baidyas with the Ambasthas ; and describe 
them as a local caste, unknown in the great centres of Hindu- 
ism, who were Sudras till about a century ago, when they took 
to wearing the sacred thread and bribed the Brahmans to 
acquiesce in their pretensions. 

The third class, numbering three millions, comprises the 
functional castes originally known as Navasakha (the nine 
* branches ’ or ‘ arrows ’) and the other * clean ’ Sudras, from 
whose hands the higher castes take water, and who are served 
by high-class Brahmans. Confectioners, perfume vendors, 
betel growers, oilmen, gardeners, potters, and barbers figure in 
this group, the constitution of which appears to have been 
largely determined by considerations of practical convenience. 
The preparation of a Hindu meal is a very elaborate perform- 
ance, involving lengthy ablutions and a variety of ritualistic 
observances which cannot be performed on a journey; and it 
is essential to the comfort of tlie orthodox traveller that he 
should be able to procure sweetmeats of various kinds without 
being troubled by misgivings as to the ceremonial cleanliness 
of tho people from whom he buys them. In matters of food 
and drink caste rules are wisely clastic. It has been held that 
neither icc nor soda-water counts as water for the puri>ose of 
conveying pollution ; there are special exemptions in favour of 
biscuits and patent medicines, for the last of which the Bengali 
has an insatiable appetite; and in an outlying District where 
the only palanquin-bearers available were Dravidian Bhuiyfls, 
lliesc liave been promoted to the rank of a water-giving 
ijatachamniya) caste in order that the twice-born traveller 
might be able to get a drink witliout quitting his palanquin. 

The foiiTth class includes only two castes — the ChSsI 
Kaibartta and the GoHlfl — from whom water is taken by the 
high castes, but whose Brahmans are held to be degraded. 
About the former group Mr. Risley wrote in 1891*: *It 
seems likely, as time goes on, that this sub-caste will rise in 
^ Tribt$ md Castes of BengaU 



sdcial estimation, and will altogether sink the Kaibartta, so 
that eventually it is possible that they may succeed in securing 
a place with the Navasaklia/ The forecast has so far been 
fulfilled that, at the igoi Census, the ChOsi Kaibartta called 
themselves Mahisya, the name of the offspring of a legcii- 
dary cross between Kshattriyas and Vaisyas, and posed as a 
. separate caste. 

Class V contains a rather miscellaneous assortment of Ciistcs, 
including the Baishtam, tlie Siinri, and the Subarnabanik, from 
whom the higher castes do not usually take water. Their 
precedence is also defined by the fact that, although the villngc 
barber will shave them, he will not cut their toe-nails, nor will 
he take part in their marriage cei-emonies. 

The sixth class includes a long list of castes, numbering 
nearly eight millions, who abstain from eating beef, pork, and 
fowls, but from whom the higher castes will not lake water. 
They are served by degraded Bralmians, the regular btuhers 
refuse to shave them, and some of them have special barbers 
of their own. Most of them, however, can get their cU>lhe3 
washed by the village washerman. The typical members of 
tliis group are the Bflgdi (1,032,004), DravkHan cultivators mul 
labourers j the Jeliya or fishing Kaibartta (447*237)] the 
Naraasfldra or Chandal (1,860,9x4); the Pod ( 4 f» 4 i 92 iV 
fishermen and cultivators; and the Rajhansi-Koch (2,065,982), 
nearly all of whom are small cultivators. 

Class VII represents the lowest grade of the Bengal system, 
castes who eat all manner of unclean food, wliose toucli 
pollutes, whom no Brilhnmn, however degraded, will serve, 
and for whom neither barber nor washerman will work, It 
comprises the scavenging Dorns and Haris ; the leather-work- 
ing Ciiamars and Muchis; and the Bauris, who cat rats and 
revere the dog as their totem, because, as some of llicm told 
Colonel Dalton, it is the right thing to have some .sucred 
animal, and dogs are useful while alive and not very nice to 
cat when dead. 

Cflsfe ten- IslSm, wheilicr regarded as a religious system or ns a theory 
dencics of thinss, is in every respect the antithesis of Hindui.snr. Its 
Muham- idea is strenuous action rather than hypnotic conlempmiion j 
niadnng. to man a single life and bids him make the host of it ; 

its practical spirit knows nothing of a series of transmigrations, 
of Aama, of the weariness of existence which weighs upon the 
Hindu mind. For the dream of absorption into an impera()n.'\l 
Weligeisi it substitutes a very personal Paradise, mtulo up of 
joys such as all Orientals understand, On its social sitic the 



rel igloii of Muhammad is equally opposed to the Hindu scheme 
of a liierarchy of castes, an elaborate stratification of society 
based upon subtle distinctions of food, drink, dress, marriage, 
and ceremonial usage. In the sight of God and of His Prophet 
all followers of Islam are equal. In India, however, caste is in 
the air; its contagion has spread even to the Muhammadans; 
and we find its evolution proceeding on characteristically 
Hindu lines. In both communities foreign descent forms the 
highest claim to social distinction ; in both promotion cometh 
from tile west. As the twice-born Aryan is to the mass of 
Hindus, so is the Muhammadan of alleged Arab, Persian, 
Afghan, or Mughal origin to the rank and file of his co- 
religionists. And just as in the traditional Hindu system men 
of the higher groups could marry women of the lower, while 
the converse proce.ss was vigorously condemned, so, within the 
higher ranks of the Muhammadans, a Saiyid will marry a 
Slieikh’s daughter but will not give his daughter in return; 
and inleimatringe between the upper circle of soi-disant 
foreigners and the main body of Indian Muhammadans is 
generally reprobated, except in parts of the country where the 
aristocratic element is small and must arrange its marriages a.s 
best it can. Even there, however, it is only under the stress 
of great poverty that a member of the ashrdf, or ‘ noble* class, 
will give his daughter to one of the ajldf, or Mow people,' as 
converts of indigenous origin arc called in Bengal. Of course, 
the limits of the various groups arc not defined as sharply as 
they are with the Hindus. The well-known proverb which 
occurs in various forms in diflerent parts of Northern India — ’ 

' Last year I was a Jolfihil (weaver) ; now I am a Sheikh ; next 
year if j)riccs rise, I sliall become a Saiyid’ — marks the differ- 
ence, though analogous changes of status arc not unknown 
among liindiisnncl, as Mr. Gait observes, ‘promotion is not so 
rapid in reality as it Is in the proverb.’ But speaking generally, it 
may be said that tlie social cadre of the higher ranks of Muham- 
madans is based on hypergamy with a tendency in the direction 
of endogamy, wliile the lower functional groups arc strictly 
endogamoiis, and are organized on the model of regular castes, 
with councils and officers which enforce the observance of 
c.iste rules by the time-honoured sanction of boycotting. 

On the outskirts of the Empire lie two regions where Hindu Absence 
standards of social precedence and Hindu notions of caste are of cnsie 
nailbcr recognized nor known. In Baluchistan, until less than liiinchis- 
a generation ago, PHiidus were tolerated only as a useful class p” 
of menials who carried on the petty trade which the fighting 



races deemed below their dignity. They adopted the device, 
not unknown in mediaeval Euioix;, of putting themselves 
under the protection of their more powerful neighbours, and 
Mr. Hughes-Buller {Baluc?histdn Censm Report^ 1901) tells us 
that even now a Hindu, when asked to what caste he belongs, 

‘ will often describe himself by the name of the tribal group to 
which he holds himself attached.* Among the nou-IIiiicUt 
people of Baluchistan the cpiestion of social precedence is 
intricate and obscure, and its details must be studied in 
Mr. Hughes-Buller’s excellent Report. Of the three chief 
races, the Afghans rank highest, in virtue of their former 
sovereignty j then come the Baloch, who also once bore rule ; 
and last the Brahui, who were in power at the time of the 
British occupation. The relative position of the two latter 
is indicated by various proverbs, by the attempts of the 
Brahui to trace their descent to the Haloch, and hy the 
fact that ‘no self-resi^ecting Baloch will give hla daughter 
to a Brahui.’ Below these races come the Jats, a term which 
seems to be loosely used to denote all sorts of menial classes, 
including professional musicians (LUngahs), blacksmiths (Ixiris), 
and leather-workers (Muchis). But even here there is no hard 
and fast prohibition of intermarriage, and both Baloch and 
Brahui will take wives from among the Jnts. Within the circle 
of each tribe a condition of theoretical equality appears to jirc* 
vail, tempered by personal considerations arising from capacity 
to lead, religious sanctity, age, and kinship with n ruling family. 

In Burma caste is so tittle known that the Burmc.se language 
possesses no word for it, while one of die difllculties of coiv 
ducting the census of tlie numerous Iiidmii immigranlH was 
the impossibility of making the average Burman cnuniuralor 
understand the meaning of the Indian term zlH or jUL 
Differences of religion he can grasp in a vague sort of way; 
he has a notion of what is meant by nacc ; but ca.slu roumim 
to him an insoluble mystery, a thing with wliich his (ioinocialic 
spirit has no sympathy wliatever. Mr. Lewis {Jiitrnui Ccm»i 
Report^ 1901) assures us tliat tlierc arc not and m;vor have 
been any true castes in Burma, though a class of laiulcd 
proprietors in Minbu, known as the Tliugaungs, apjicar to Ire 
eiidogamous, and thirty-six professional groups with lioreililaTj - 
occupations are said to have existed among the Chinn, 

No attempt can be made here to analyse and explain tlie 
distribution of the nearly 2,400 castes and tribes which have 
been enumerated in the 1901 Census. The distrihution of 
thirty-six of the principal tribes and castes is shown in the scriei 



of lunps annexed to chapter xi of the Census Reprt^ and 
n glance at these will show tiiat some castes are diffused over 
(lie whole of India, while others are localized in particular 
Piovii5ces or tracts of country h The typical instance of a 
widely diffused caste is furnished by the Bralimans, who 
mnnber nearly fifteen millions, and represent a proportion of 
the total population ranging from ten per cent, in the United 
Provijioes, Central India, and Bajput/ina, to three per cent, in 
Madras, the Central Provinces, and Bengal proper^ and two 
per cent, in Assam and Chota Nagpur. The distribution 
accords fairly well with the history and traditions of the caste. 
They are strongest in their original centre, numbering nearly 
five millions in the United Provinces, and weakest in the 
outlying tracts, peopled mainly by non-Aryan races, whom 
their infiiienco has even now only imperfectly reached. There 
can, moreover, he little doubt that many of the Brahmans of 
the more remote tracts have been manufactured on the spot 
I)y llvo simple process of conferring the title of Brahman on 
the tribal pricsla of the local deities. The so-callcd Barna 
Prahmans, who serve the lower castes of Bengal, probably 
obtained sacerdotal rank in this fashion. That the priestly 
caste is not of altogether unmixecl descent is attested by the 
luiiuorotis legends of Kfijns who, having sworn a rash oalli to 
feed n slated number of Brnluuans, found the supply run short 
and wore obliged to make them up for the occasion out of any 
materials that wove at hand. As with the Brahmans, so in the 
chief functional groups the tendency is towards wide diffusion, 
and llieir racial composition probably differs materially in 
different Provinces. Owing to differences of language, the 
maps above mentioned fail to bring out the complete facts in 
relation to the whole of India. Thus, the leather-workers (Clm- 
niilr and Muchi) of Northern India, numbering about twelve 
nvillions and forming twelve per cent, of the population of the 
United Provinces, correspond witli the Chakkiliyan (486,884) 
and Mndiga ( 7 SS> 3 id) of Madras, Init the maps do not include 
llieso. In each Province such groups fomi, of course, distinct 
castes which have probaldy been evolved independently. 

Of tlic localized groups a largo number arc admittedly tribes. 
The Bill!, Gondj Koll, and Saniill come within this category, 
and ar<j still outside the Hindu social system. The Uonis, 
DosiUlhs, GCijms, Jills, Kaibarttas, Namasudrns (Chandals), 
Pods, Nayars, Pallis, Paraiynns (Pariahs), and Rftjbansi-Kocli 

’ 'I'Jic disli'lbiilloi) of ilia most Impoi tnnt enstes Is shown, moro generally, 
ill the clliiirtgrniiliic ninp of Iho Atlns accompanying the Gazetteer. 
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represent tribes ^vhich iiave been transformed into castes at 
a comparatively recent date and still retain some traces of the 
tribal stage of development. 

Several theories of the origin of caste are to be found in tlie 
literature of the subject. The oldest and most famous is 
accepted as an article of faith by all orthodox Hindus, and 
its attraction extends, as each successive Census shows, through 
an ever-widening circle of aspirants to social distinction. It 
appears in its most elaborate form in the curious jumble of 
magic, religion, law, custom, ritual, and metaphysics which is 
commonly called the Institutes of Manu. Here_ wc read how 
the Anma Mundi, the supreme soul which ‘contains all created 
beings and is inconceivable,' produced by a thought a golden 
egg in which ‘ he himself was born as Brahma, tlic progenitor 
of the whole world.’ Then ‘for the sake of the prosperity of 
the worlds, he caused the Brahman, the ICshattriya, the Vaisya, 
and the Sudra to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his tlu’ghs, 
and his feet,' and allotted to each of these their distinctive 
duties. The Brahman was enjoined to study, tench, sacrifice, 
and receive almsj the Kshattriya to protect the people and 
abstain from sensual pleasures] the Vaisya to tend cattle, to 
trade, to lend money, and to cultivate land] while for the SQdia 
was prescribed the comprehensive avocation of meekly serving 
the other three groups. Starting from this basis, the slmidard 
Indian tradition proceeds to trace the evolution of the ciislc 
system from a series of complicated crosses, first between 
members of the four groups and then between llic descendanU 
of these initial unions. TIic men of the three higher grOui« 
might marry women of any of the groups below tlicm, and if 
the wife belonged to the group next in order of precedence llic 
children took her rank, and no new caste was ■formed. M, 
however, the mother came from a group lower down in llic, 
scale, her children belonged neither to her group nor to llieir 
father’s, but formed a distinct caste called by a clifTTcrcnt mvK. 
Thus the son of a Biflliman by a Vaisya woman is an Ambaslh^ 
to whom belongs the art of healing] while if tlie mother isi 
Siidra, the son is a Nishada and must live by killing fish. V* 
son of a Kshattriya father and a SQdra mother is ‘n being called 
Ugra, resembling both a Kshattriya and a Sfidr.!, forocUms ii 
his manners and delighting in cruelty.’ In all of these llic 
father is of higher rank than the mother, and the innrringd 
are held to have taken place in the right order {afin/om , « 
‘with the hair'). Unions of the converse type, in which the 
woman belongs to a superior group, are condemned 



or ^against the hair.’ The extreme instance of the fruit of 
praiiloma relations is the Chaiidal, the son of a Brahman woman 
by a SCidra, who is described as ‘that lowest of mortals,’ 
and is condemned to live outside the village, to clothe himself 
111 the garments of the dead, to eat from broken dishes, to 
execute criminals, and to carry out the corpses of friendless 
tv\cn. But the Ayogavas, with a Sudra father and a Kshattriya 
mother, are not much better off, for the accident of their birth 
is sufficient to brand them as wicked people who eat repre- 
hensible food. Alliances between the descendants of these 
first crosses produce, among others, the Sairandhra who is 
'skilled in adorning his master,’ and pursues as an alternative 
occupation the art of snaring animals; and ‘the sweet-voiced 
Maitreyaka ivho, ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, 
coiitlmmlly praises great men.’ Finally, a fresh series of con- 
nubial complic.ations is introduced by the Vratya, the twice- 
born men who have neglected their sacred duties and have 
among their direct descendants the Malla, the Licchivi, the Nata, 
the Karaiia, the Khasa, and the Dravida, while each of these in 
its turn gives rise to further mazes of hypothetical parentage. 

It is small wonder that European critics should have been Its liisioH 
so impressed by the unreal character of this grotesque scheme dements, 
of social evolution, that some of them have put it aside as 
It mere figment of tlie subjective intellect of the ingenious 
Brtlltmnn. Yet, fantastic as it is, it opens indirectly and un- 
consciously an instructive glimpse of prehistoric society in 
India. It shows us that at tlic time when Manu’s treatise 
was compiled, probably about the second century a.d., there 
must have existed an elaborate and highly developed social 
system, including tribal or national groups like the Nlshnda, 
MUgadha, Vaideha, Malla, Licchivi, Khasa, Dravida, Saka, 

Kiriltn, and ChandSl; and functional groups such as the 
Ambasthn, who were physicians j tiie Snta, who were concerned 
with horses and chariots; tlie Nishada, and the MSrgavas, 

Da&as or Kaivartas, who were fishermen; the Ayogava, car- 
penters; the KSravara and Dhigvansa, workere in leather; 
and the Vena, musicians and players on the drum. It is 
equally clear that the occupations of Brahmans were as diverse 
as they arc at the present day, and that their position in this 
respect was just as far removed from that assigned to them by 
lire traditional theory, In the list of Brahmans whom a pious 
householder should not entertain at a sraddha^ we find physi- 


* Laws of Matm, ill. 



cians : sellers of meat shopkeepers ; usurers ; actors j singers ; 
oilmen j keepers of gambling houses j sellers of spices j makers 
of bows and arrows j cowherds, and trainers of elephants, oxen, 
horses or camels; astrologers; bird-fanciers; fencing-mnsters j 
architects; breeders of sporting dogs; falconers; cuUivalors; 
shepherds; and even carriers of dead bodies. The conclusions 
suggested by tlie passages cited from Manit nre confirmeti by 
Dr. Richard Fields instructive study of the structure of society 
in Bihar and the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces at 
the time of Buddha'. Dr Kick’s work is based mainly uikui 
the Jatakas or ‘birth-stories’ of the Southern Buddhists; and 
from these essentially popular sources, free from any suggestion 
of Brahmanical innucuce, he succeeds in showing that, at the 
period depicted, the social organization in the part of India 
with which his authorities were familiar did not differ very 
materially from tliat which prevails at the present day. 'I'hcti, 
as now. the traditional hierarchy of four castes had no disliiicl 
and determinate existence, still less had the so-<iaIlcd mixed 
castes supposed to be derived from them, while of the SiUlm'i 
in particular no trace at all was to be foiiiul. Then, an now, 
Indian society was made up of a medley of divcr.se and helcio* 
geneous groups, apparently not so strictly and uiiifoimly cii* 
dogamous as the castes of to-day, but containing wilhia 
themselves the germs out of whicli the modern sy.sloin has 
developed by natural and insensible stages. That dcvel<»|unciil 
has been furthered by a variety of influences which will be 
discussed below. 

lu Assuming that the writcr.s of the law books had hefure ihcii 

question, that occurs is, From what source did they ileiivo the 
theory of the four castes? Mami, of course, as Sir lloiuy 
Maine has pointed out, is a relatively modern work; hut the 
traditional scheme of castes flgurcs in earlier law l)o<»k'i, .Htidi 
as the Baudhayana and Apastamba, and it seems probable that 
for them it was not so much a generalization from iibservtJ 
facts as a traditional theory, which they attempted Ui iilrelch 
so as to explain the facts. The Indian pandit docs not l«kc 
kindly to inductive methods, nor is it easy to see how he eoiilil 
have arrived by this road at a hypothe.sis which breaks <l«nvn 
directly it is brought into contact with the realities of life. 
But it is possible that the Brahmanical theory of cjutli'n may 
be nothing more than a modiHed version of the divhii<rn el 

^ Die socials Gliedemng im nordosllichen Itu/im an VtnUhn's y.til 
(1897), 
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society into four classes— priests, warriors, cultivators, and 
nrlisaiis— whicli appears in the sacerdotal literature of ancient 
Persia ^ It is not suggested that the Iranian legend of four 
classes formed part of the stock of tradition which the Aryans 
brought with them into India. Had this been so, the myth 
relating to their origin would have figured prominently in the 
Vodas, and would not have appeared solely in the Purusha 
Siikla, which most critics agree in regarding as a modern inter- 
polation. The conjecture is that tlic relatively modern com- 
pilers of the law books, having become acquainted with the 
Iriininii legend, were fascinated by its assertion of priestly 
fiiii«einacy, and made use of it as the basis of the theory by 
uiiich they attempted to explain the manifold complexities of 
llic caste system. The proceduiG is characteristic of Brali- 
iiiimical literary methods, and is in itself no more absurd than 
a recent aUcmiit on the part of the Arya Samaj to discover 
in ihc: Eig-veda an anticipation of the discoveries of modern 
scicjn':c. 

I luj differences in the Indian and Iranian categories are Tlielndimi 
trifling, and admit of being accounted for by the fact that India a'«lhanift« 
had, what Persia had not, a large aboriginal population, differ- 
ing rrom the Indo-Aryans in respect of religion, usages, and 
physical type, and more especially in the conspicuous attribute 
of eoUnir. These people had somehow to be brought within 
the limits of the sclionioj and this was done by the simple 
process of lumping llicm together in the servile class of Sfidras, 
which is sharply distinguished from the twice-born groups and 
has a fnr lower status than is assigned to the artisans in the 
Iriininii system. Tluis the four var/ms, or colours, of the Indian 
myth seem to ocinqiy an intermediate position between the 
purely occupational classes of ancient Persia and Egypt and the 
lillidly <lefined castes of modern India. In the Persian system 
only Iho liighcst group of Atlivaviuis or priests was ondogamous, 
while between tlie other throe groups, as between all the groups 
Ilf tho Egyptian sy-stom (excluding the swineherds if we follow 
llerochitus), no realiietions on intermarriage appear to have 
iKien recognized. Moreover, ns is implied by the distinction 
iKitween the twice-born cla-sses and tlie Saclras,and by the pro- 
minenoe given to the element of colour (mrua), the Indian 
sy.stem rests upon a basis of racial antagonism of which there 
is no trace in Persia and Egypt. Yet in the stage of dovelop- 
munt portrayed in the law book.s the system ha^l: not hardeiie^ 
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into the rigid mechanism of the present day. It is still more 
or less fluid; it admits of intermai-riage under the limitations 
imposed by the rule of hypergamy; it represents caste in the 
making, not caste as it has since been made. This process of 
caste-making has indeed by no means come to an end. Krcsli 
castes are constantly being formed, and wherever wc can tmeo 
the stages of their evolution tliey seem to proceed on the lines 
followed in the traditional scheme. The first stage is for a 
number of families, who discover in themselves some quality 
of social distinction, to refuse to give their women in inan iage 
to other members of the caste, from whom nevertlielcss they 
continue to take wives. After a time, when their numhets 
have increased and they have bred women cjiougli to supply 
material for a ins coHfiubii of their own, they close their ranks, 
marry only among themselves, and pose as a superior siili-caste 
of the main caste to which they belong. Last of all they 
break off all connexion with the parent stock, assume a new 
name which ignores or disguises their original afUnities, and 
claim general recognition as a distinct caste. Tlu; odiHralcd 
Pods of Bengal are an illustration of the first stage; the (llulsi 
Kaibartta of the second ; the MShisya of the tinrd. 

We may now pass from the pious fictions of Mann and the 
RamSyana to those modern critical theories which, wliellu-r 
they carry conviction or not, at least start from and give full 
weight to the facts, and make an honest attempt to work oiU 
a scientific solution of the problem. Among these Sir IJoiizil 
Ibbetson’s description of caste in the Punjab* contains ihe 
most vivid presentment of the system in its everyday working, 
of the various elements which have contributed to its making, 
and of the surprising diversity of the results which havtr hcLii 
produced. From this wealth of material it is not allogolhcr 
easy to disentangle the outlines of a cut-and-dried tlusory, and 
it may well have been the intention of the writer to Icavo llic 
question more or leas open, and to refrain from the futile 
endeavour to compress such Infinite variety witliiii tlu; limils of 
any formula. The following passage sums up the l<‘a<lin8 
features of the hypothesis; but the exposition of its working 
requires to be studied as a whole, and the entire section dealing 
with the evolution of caste will be found in the Ethnographic 
Appendices to the Ji€j>ort on the Census of India, 1901. 

^ ‘Thus, if my theory be correct, we have the following stops 
m the process by which caste has been evolved in the Punjab 

* Se^oyl on the Ctmus of ihe Pmtjah, i88i, pp. 1y3-3.11. 
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(1) llic tribal divisions common to nil primitive ‘ societies ; 

(2) tlic f'liilcls based ii|>on horodilary occupation common to 
the middle life of all comnuinilios; {3) the exaltation of the 
priestly (jflice to u dof^reo unexampled in other countries; 

(4) the exallation of the Levitical blood by a si)ecial insistence 
upon (he necessarily hereditary nature of occujjalion; (5) the 
picserviilion and sii]5port of this iirlnciplo by the elabornllon 
from (lie theories of the lliiulu creed or cosmogony of a purely 
imifieial set of rules, regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and 
pDlUsliiig, and prescribing the conditions and degree of social 
intercomsc permitted between th(5 several castes. Add to 
lliese the pride of social rank and the pride of blood which are 
natural Uj man, and wliich alone could reconcile a nation to 
leslrictlons at once irksome from a domestic and burdensoinq 
from a material iioint of view ; and it is hardly to be wondered 
at that caste should have assumed the rigidity which dis- 
liiigiiishe.s it in India.’ 

M. Senai't’s criticism on this theory* is directed to two points. 

He denuirs, in the first i»luce, to the share which he sui)pos(;s 
ilto as.sjgn to lln’ilimanical inlhioiux', and challenges the sup- 
position that a strict ctnle of rules, exercising .so absolute a 
(loininioii over the consciences of men, could be merely 
iii«<)<k'rn invention, artificial in its character and self-regarding 
ill its aims. Secondly, ho takes exception to the dispropor- 
lioimlu inipoi'tmice which ho conceives Sir Denzil Ihbelson to 
iillaeli tu (a)mnninity of oceuiialion, and ptiiuLs out dial, if this 
ivtTo really Iho original binding prittci[ile of caste, the tendency 
lowfirdsj incossant fission and dislocation would bo much less 
iiinrkcd : the force liuit in the beginning united tlie various 
srallored atoms would continue to liokl litem together to the 
cml. llolli ciillcisms appear to miss nn essentia! feature In the 
Mihotnu, tlie infiuonco of the idea of klnshii), whicli is certainly 
liic oldest and probably the most enduring factor in the caste 
sytilGin, and wliich seems to iiave supplied the framework and 
lliu tnutivo principle of the more modern re.strictlon8 based 
iilKin cermnoniid usage and comnuiniLy of occupation. 

Mr, Nesficld’ is a theorist of (luite a dinerent type. He Mr. 
feels no doubts and is troubled by no misgivings. Inspired by ^^sfieWo 
the systematic philosophy of Comte, ho maps out the whole 
confused region of Indian caste ipto a graduated series of 

* I.a Cmfes dans I' huh. 
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groups and explains exactly bow each has come by the place llial 
it occupies in the scheme. As stated on page 286, he nssunies as 
the basis of his theory the essential unity of the Indian race, 
and appeals to ‘physiological resemblance* to prove Unit ‘for 
the last three thousand years at least no real diflcrence of blood 
between Aryan and aboriginal’ has existed ‘except [H:rhu|w; in 
a few isolated tracts.’ In his opinion the coiKiucring Aryan 
race was completely absorbed by the indigenous population. 
The homogeneous people thus formed arc divided !>y M r. 
field, in the area to which his researclres relate, tho Uiiil04l Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, into the following seven grruips, 
among which he distributes the 121 castes enumerated, in the 
Census of 1881 ; — 


I. Casteless tribes. 

II. Castes connected with land : 

A. Allied to bunting state. 

B, Allied to fishing state, 
c. Allied to pastoral state, 

D. Agricultural. 

E. Landlords and warriors. 


III. Artisan enstes : 

A. Preceding indnlliirgY- 

B. Coeval with nictnllurgy. 

IV. Trading cnsles, 

V. Serving castes. 

VI. Priestly cnsles, 

VII. Religious orders. 


The classification, it will be observed, is based .stdely upon 
occupation, and it expresses Mr. Nesfield’s conviolinn tliai 
‘function, and function only, as I think, was the founthiliou 
upon which the whole caste system of India wa.s bttill U[j.' 
The order of the groups is determined by tho principbs that 
‘each caste or group of castes represents one or other of ihost! 
progressive stages of culture which have marked llic industrial 
development of mankind, not only in India, but in every other 
country in the world wherein some advance has been luiulc 
from primeval savagery to tlie arts and industries of civilized 
life. The rank of any caste as high or low depends upon 
whether the industry represented by the caste belongs to an 
advanced or backward stage of culture; and thus the nnlurat 
history of human industries afibrds the chief chic to the jp’iula* 
tions as well as to the formation of Indian castes.’ At llic 
bottom of the scale are the more or less primitive Iribes— 
Th5rus, ICanjars, Dorns, and Nats- — ‘the last rcmftin.s and sole 
surviving representatives of the aboriginal Indian .snvnge, who 
was once the only inhabitant of the Indian continent, and from 
whose stock the entire caste system, from the sweeiier to the 
priest, was fashioned by the slow growth of contuiies.’ 'i'licii 
come the hunting Baheliyas, the Mall.lhs and DblmarH (boat- 
men and fishermen), the pastoral Ahirs and Gadaruls, uiul the 
great mass ol agriculturists, while above these he finds in the 



Kslinllriya or Rajput tlic sole representative of the landlord and 
warrior caste. The artisan castes are subdivided with refer- 
ciicQ to the supposed priority of the evolution of their crafts. 

The baskcHnahing ]lansi)liors, the weavers (ICori and Jolaha), 

Ihc potters (Kumhfirs), and the oilmen (Tcli) fall within the 
more primitive group antecedent to nietnllurgy, while- black- 
sinillis, goldsmiths, lailors, and confectioners arc placed in the 
group coeval ^Yitll the use of metals. Above them again come 
ihe iriuling and the serving castes, among whom we find in 
rather oild collocation the scavenging Bhangf, the barber (Napit 
or Nai), the bard and genealogist (Jlhat), and the Kayasths, who 
arc described as estate managers and writers. The IJrfilmians 
aiui the religious orders complete the .scheme. But the mere 
(Inssincallon obviously offers no solution of the real proldcm. 

Ilow <licl llmse grouirs, wliich occur in one form or another all 
over tlic world, become h.irdened into castes? Why is it that 
in India alone their members are alwolutcly forbidden to intor- 
iiiarry ? ^fr. Nesfield replies without hesitation that the whole 
series of matrimonial lalroos which (xmstltule the caste .system 
arc line to the initiative of the Jlrahmans. According to him 
they iiUrodiiced for tlieir own purpo.ses, and in order to secure 
the dignity and privilege.s of their own caste, the rule that a 
llr.'lliinan could only marry a BnThman, ami all the other classes, 
who u(i to that lime liad intermarried freely, followed their 
example, * partly in imitation and partly In solf-dcfcnec.* The 
I)ro[i()silioij recalls the slrort way that writers of the eighteenth 
eciilury were apt to take with historl<*al problems, reminding 
ciiu of llolingbroke’s easy assertion that the sacred literature of 
Kiiypt was invented by the priests. Detailed criticism would 
bdout of place licre i the main object of this chapter is to lay 
slrcs-s on precisely those factors of evolution whiclr Mr. Ncsfielcl 
ignoroa j but it may bo olwervod that a theory which includes 
in the same ealegorie.s the Dorn and the Tcli, the Banjanl and 
th(! KlmttiT, the Jlliangl and the Kayasth must, in the race for 
nmiplancc, have a good deal of leeway to make up. 

After examining the views propounded by Sir Denzil Ibbct- M.Hcimri’s 
son and Mr, Nesficlil, and by Mr. Kislcy in his Uh’fics «///;? dicuiy. 
Ciis/fs u/ M. Seiiai't passes on to formulate his own 

theory of the origin of caste. In his view caste is the normal 
ilevelopnicnt of ancient Aryan institutions, which assumed this 
form in the struggle to adapt tlieiasclvcs to the conditions with 
ivtiicli they came into contact in India. In developing this 
propoHilion he relics greatly tipon the general parallelism that 
Hilly 1)0 traced laetween the social organization of the Hindus 



and that of the Greeks and Romans in the earlier stages of 
their national development. He points out the dose eorro- 
spondence that exists between the throe scries of groups- 
enria^ tribe at Rome; family, 0/jnrpin, tfyv^ in Greece j niid 
family, caste in India. Pursuing the .subject iuUi fuller 
detail, 'he seeks to show that the leading principles wliich 
underlie the caste system form part of a stock of usage atid 
tradition common to all branches of the Aryan people. In 
the department of marriage, for example, the* Alhcninn ytVoj 
and the Roman gens present striking rcsemblaiicres to llic 
Indian gaim, ^Ve learn from Plutarch that the Ronmii-s never 
married a woman of their own kin, and among Iho niiUroiis 
who figure in classical literature none bears the samii gcnlilc 
name as her husband. Nor was endogamy iinkn«>wn. At 
Athens, in the time of Demosthenes, membenship (»f a 
was confined to the offspring of the families bclongitij? to the 
group. In Rome the long struggle of the plebeians 1 (j obtain 
the t'NS connuhii with patrician women belongs to llu: same 
class of facts j and tlie patricians, according to M. Kenail, 
were guarding the endogamous rights of their order — or shinild 
we not rather say the hypergamous rights? for in Rome, ns in 
Athens, the primary duty of marrying a woman of e(|iial rank 
did not exclude the possibility of union with women ef 
humbler origin. We read in Manu how the gods dijahim lliu 
oblatidns offered by a SOdra : at Rome they were (upially of- 
fended by the presence of a stranger at the sacrifict; t>f the 
gens. Marriage itself is a sacrifice at which husband and svife 
officiate as priests, and their equality of status Is attested by 
their solemnly eating together. The Roman coufarmtfh lias 
its parallel in the got kanala or ‘ tribal trencher ’ of the I 'iinjaN, 
the connubial meal by partaking of which the wife is Irainifcrreii 
from her own exogamous group to that of her husband. 

As with marriage so with food. The prohibllion, whltli 
strikes us as so strange, against eating with members of an- 
other caste or partaking of food prepared by. n man 4»f Imvtf 
caste recalls the religious significance which the Aryans at- 
tached to the common meal of the household. Cooked at llie 
sacred fire, it symbolizes the unity of the family, its life in the 
present, its ties with the past. In Rome, ns in India, tlnily 
libations were offered to ancestors; and the funeral fcasls vi 
the Greeks and Romans (jtepiStmpov arid silicci’fiiunt^ 
spond to the sraddha of Hindu usage which, in M. .Soiiatrs 
view, represents ‘an ideal prolongation of the family meal.' 
He seems even to find in the communal meals of the I'erbians, 



fliid 111 the Roman charisiia, from which were excluded not 
only strangers but any membora of the family whose conduct 
had been unworthy, iho analogue of the communal feast at 
uliich a aocial ofTcmlcr in India is received hack into caste. 
The exclusion from religious and social intercourse symbolized 
by (lie Roman interdict mjua et corresponds to the ancient 
Indian ritual for expulsion from caste, where a slave fills the 
offemier’s vessel with water and solemnly pours it out on the 
ground, nnd to the familiar formula hukka /ulnlband karm, in 
wliich llic modern luxury of tobacco takes the place of the 
sacred fire of the Roman excommunication. ICven the caste 
faufhdyat that wields these formidable sanctions has its parallel 
in the family councils which in (Ircccc, Rome, and ancient 
Germany assisted at the exercise of the pnirki poUstas^ and in 
the chief of the f^em wlio, like the nidtabar of a caste, decided 
disputes between its members and gave decisions which were 
recognized by tiui stale. 

How was it t!mt out of this common stock of usage lliero 
nrosc inslilutions so antagonistic in their nature as the castes of 
India and the imlions of liurope ? To what causes is it due that 
nnioiiK the Aryans of the West all the minor groups have been 
filisorbed in the wider circle of national unity, while the Indian 
Aryans have nothing to show in the way of social organization 
but n bewildering mulliludc of castes and sub-castes? M. Sc- 
iinrt suggests a cause, l)ut makes no attempt to follow out or 
llliiHlrate its workings. Ho says, ‘LTnde ne s’est dlovdc ni h 
I'kide dc I’l^.lat ni i\ I'idee de la Patric. An lieu do s’diendre, 
Ic cndic s*y resserre. Au sciii dcs rdpubliriucs anli(|ucs la 
iiution dcs classes tend h sc rAsoudre dans I’iddc plus large do 
laclld j dnnsl’Indo ello s'accuse, ello loud it sc clrconscrirc dans 
Icsrdofsons dtroilcs do la caste. N’oublions pas qu’ici les immi- 
(-taas 80 rdpaiiclaicnt aur tine airc iinmcnao j les groupemens Irop 
va^os dtnient coiidaninds h ae disperser. I Inns celto circonslance 
les inolinalioiia particularistcs puis^jvent tin suppldment de force.’ 

Distribution over a wide area, lending to multiply groups; 
contact with the (iborlginca, encouraging pride of blood; the 
idea of cci'cmoiiinl purity, leading to tiic employment of the 
indigenous races in occupations involving manual labour, wliilc 
(lie liigher puiHuils were reserved for the Aryans; theinllucncc 
of the doctrine of metempsychosis, whicli assigns to every man 
n definite status detomiined by tiie inexorable law of/wv/m; 
iIk! absence of any political power to draw the scattered groups 
lOKelhcr; nnd the aiilliorily which the Brilhmamcnl system 
gradually acciuiied— these aecm to bo the main factors of 
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M. Senart’s theory of caste. It may be urged in favour of bis 
view of the subject that evolution, especially social evolution, is 
a gradual and complex process, that many causes work together 
to produce the final result, and that the attempt to reduce 
them to a single formula carries with it its own refutation. On 
the other hand, as Dr. Fick has pointed out*, if caste were 
a normal extension of the ancient Aryan family system, the 
absence of any traces of this tendency in the Vedas is hardly 
accounted for by the statement that development proceeded 
so slowly, and was based on such primitive and instinctive 
impulses, that we could scarcely expect to find any tangible 
indications of it in a literature like that of the Hymns, 

Before proceeding farther we may dispose of the popular 
notion that community of occupation is the sole basis of the 
caste system. If this were so, as M. Senart has cITcclivcIy 
pointed out, the institution ‘aurait montrd moins de tendance 
k se niorceler, k se disloquer; I’agent qui I’auralt unififc 
d’abord en aurait maintenu la cohesion.’ To put it in anothci 
way, if the current idea were correct, all cultivators, all traders, 
all weavers ought to belong to the same caste, at any rate 
within the same area. But every one knows that this is not 
the case ; that the same occupation embraces a whole crowd of 
castes each of which is a close corporation, though the members 
of each carry on the avocation that is common to them all. 
Several writers have laid stress on the analogy between Indian 
castes and the trade guilds of mediaeval Europe. The conv 
parison is misleading. In the first place the guild was never 
endogamous in the sense that a caste is : there was nothing to 
prevent a man of one guild from marrying a girl of another. 
Secondly, there was no bar to the admission of outsiders who 
had learned the business : the guild recruited smart appren- 
tices, just as the Baloch and BrShui open their ranks lo a 
fighting man who has proved his worth. The common occti- 
pation was a real tie, a source of strength in the long struggle 
against nobles and kings, not a symbol of disunion and weak- 
ness like caste In India. If the guild had been a caste, !)oiind 
y rigid rules as to food, marriage, and social intercourse, and 
split up into a dozen divisions which could not eat together oj 
intermarry, the wandering apprentice who was bound to Ir.ivel 
or a year from town to town to learn the secrets of his art 
could hardly have managed lo exist, still less could ho have 
discharged, like Quintin Matsys and a host of less famous 

* Fick, /oe, eit., p. 3. 



craftsmen, the traditional duty of marrying his master’s 
claiiginer. A guild may expand and develop; it gives free 
play to artistic endeavour; and it was the union of the guilds 
that gave birth to the Free Cities of the Middle Ages. A caste 
is an organism of a lower type; it grows by fission, and each 
step in its growth detracts from its power to advance or even 
to preserve the art which it professes to practise. 

A curious illustration of the inadequacy of occupation alone Caste 
to geiierate and maintain the instinct of caste as we see it at 
work in India is furnished by certain ordinances of the Theo- Roman' 
(loslan code. In the early part of the fifth century, when the E'nplw- 
Western Roman Empire was fast falling to pieces, an attempt 
was made, from purely fiscal motives, to determine the status 
and fix the obligations of all classes of officials. In his fasci- 
nating account of the constitution of society in those days, 
Professor Dill tells us how 'an almost Oriental system of 
caste ’ had made all public functions hereditary, ' from the 
senator to the waterman on the Tiber or the sentinel at a 
frontier postb’ The Navicularii who maintained vessels for 
transport by sea, the Pistores who provided bread for the 
people of Italy, the Pecuarii and Siiariiwho kept up the supply 
of butcher's meat, were all organized on a system as rigid and 
tyrannical as that which prevails in India at the present day. 

Each class was bound down to its characteristic occupation, 
and its matrimonial ariangeinents were governed by the curious 
nite that a man must marry within the caste, while if a woman 
innnicd outside of it her husband thereby acquired her status 
and had to take ou the pul)lic duties that went with it. This 
surprising arrangement was not a spontaneous growth, like 
enste in India, but owed its existence to a law enforced by 
cxcciUive action. ' One of the hardest tasks of the Government 
(says Mr. Dill) was to prevent the members of these guilds 
from deserting or evading their hereditary obligations. It is 
veil known tliat the tendency of the later Empire was to 
stereotype society, by compelling men to follow the occupation 
of their fathers, and preventing a free circulation among dif- 
ferent callings and grades of life. ...It was the principle of rural 
serfdom applied to social functions. Every avenue of escape 
was closed. A man was bound to Ins calling not only by his 
father's but by his mother’s condition*. Men were not per- 
mitted to marry out of their guild. If the daughter of one of 

* Tfeifian Society in the Last Days of the Book Ui, chap. i. 

® C. Til. xiv. 4 , 8 ‘ All tntiinis pristinum rcYOcciilur, lam qiil palcrtio qnnm 
rnfttcrno gancrc inYCiiiimUir obnoxii,’ 



the baker caste married a man not belonging to it, her husband 
was bound to her father’s calling. Not even a dispensation 
obtained by some means from the imperial chancery, not even 
the power of the Church, could avail to break the chain of 
servitude.’ There ^Yas even a caste of mriales or, as we should 
say in India, municipal commissioners, of whom we r^d that 
at a certain time all of them were ordered back to their native 
cities, and were forbidden to evade their hereditary obKgationi 
by entering any branch of the government service. As ihg 
Empire broke up, the caste system vanished with it. hfen 
hastened to shake off all artificial restrictions and to choose 
wives and professions for themselves. But on the theory that 
community of function is the sole causative principle of caste, 
that is the last thing that they ought to have done. They should 
have hugged their chains and proceeded to manufacture new 
castes or sub-castes to fit every new occupation that sprang up. 
If the principle had been worth anything, it should have 
operated in Europe as effectually as it does in India. No one 
can say that the Theodosian code had not given it a good slatl. 
Castesnot But, it will be asked, if the origin of caste Is not to be found 
^"eloped more primitive 

tribes.^ institution of the tribe? Early society, as far back as we can 
trace it, is made up of a network of tribes, and in India it Is 
easy to observe the process of the conversion of a tribe into a 
caste. The conjecture seems at first sight plausible ; but a 
glance at the facts will show that the transformation In question 
is confined to those tribes which have been brought into con- 
tact with the regular caste system, and have adopted its 
characteristic usages from religious or social motives. The 
Manipuris, for example, were converted from Nfigfts into 
Hindus only a century or two ago. The Bhumlj, again, were 
a tribe at a still more recent date and retain plentiful traces oJ 
their origin. On the other hand, the races of Baliichist.’In, 
where Hindu influence is practically , non-existent, show no 
inclination to follow the example of the Indian Mubammadam 
and organize themselves on the model of caste. The primitive 
tribe, in fact, wherever we find it, is not usually endogamons, 
and, so far from having any distaste for alien marriages, inakc$ 
a regular business of capturing wives. In short, when tribes 
are left to themselves they exhibit no inborn tendency to 
crystallize into castes. In Europe, Indeed, the movement has 
been all in the opposite direction : the tribes consolidated into 
nations; they did not sink into the political impotence of 
caste. 



In the case of a complex phenomenon such as caste, to the 
f£,rmation of which a number of subtle tendencies must have ^'h^bSla 
^-ontributed, all that we can hope to do is to disentangle one of facts. 
qX two leading ideas and to show how tlieir operation may 
fijive produced the state of things that actually exists. Follow- 
jjtg out this line of thought, it seems possible to distinguish 
jvvo elements in the growth of caste sentiment: a basis of fact 
^jid a superstructure of fiction. The former is widespread if 
j^ot universal j the latter peculiar to India. Whenever in the 
jiislory of the world one people has subdued another, whether 
sudden invasion or by gradual occuijation of their territory, 
the conquerors have taken the women of the country as con- 
cubines or wives, but have given their own daughters in 
ifiarriage only among themselves. Where the two peoples are 
of the same race, or at any rate of the same colour, this initial 
stuge of hypei'gamy soon passes away and complete amalgama- 
tion takes place. Where, on the other hand, marked distinctions 
of race and colour intervene, and especially if the dominant 
people are continually recruited by men of their own blood, 
the course of evolution runs on different lines. The tendency 
then is towards the formation of a class of half-breeds, the 
result of irregular unions between men of the higher race and 
women of the lower, who marry only among themselves and 
oro to all intents and purposes a caste. In this literal or 
physiological sense caste is not confined to India. It occurs 
in a pronounced form in the Southern States of the American 
Republic, where negroes intermarry with negroes, and the 
various mixed races, mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons, each 
have a sharply restricted jus connubn of their own and are 
practically cut off from legal unions with the white races. The 
same set of phenomena may be observed among the half-breeds 
of Canada, Mexico, and South America, and among the 
Curasians of India, who do not intermarry with natives and 
only occasionally with pure-bred Europeans. Illustrations of 
the same process may be observed in the Himalayas, where, if 
anywhere in India, the practices recorded with exaggerated 
precision in the Indian law books still survive. The Rajputs 
of the ICangra Hills and the Kims of Ncixll arc believed to be 
the offspring of alliances between conquering Rajijuts and 
women of more or loss Mongoloid descent Working from 
this analogy, it is not difficult to construct the rough outlines 
of the process which must have taken place when the second 
wave of Indo-Aryans made their way into India through 
Gilgit and Chitial. To start with, they formed a homogeneous 



community, scantily supplied with women, which spewlily out- 
grew its original habitat. A company of the more ftclvcnluroiis 
spirits set out to conquer for themselves now domains atiKwig 
the neighbouring Dravidians. They went forth ns nghliiig 
men, taking witli them few women or none at all. llicy sub- 
dued the inferior race, established themselves ns courpierors, 
and captured women according to their needs. Ihen they 
found themselves cut off from their original stock, iwrtly by 
distance and partly by the alliance.^ they had contracted, lly 
marrying the captured women tlicy had, to st>mtt extent, 
modifted their original type; but a certain pride of bUmd 
remained to them, and when they had bred females enough 
to serve their purposes and to eslablish n. distinct lus 
they closed their ranks to all further intermixture of hl(H)(l. 
When they did this they became a caste like the castes of the 
present day. As their numbers grew, their cadets again sallied 
forth in the same way, and became the founders of Rdjpiil and 
pseudo-Rajput houses all over India. In each case complete 
amalgamation with the inferior race was avcrtetl hy the fact 
that they only took women and did not give them. 'I hey 
behaved in fact towards the Dravidians whom tiicy coiupiercd 
in the same way as some planters in America behaved to the 
African slaves whom they imported. This is a rough stattimont 
of what we may take to be the ultimate basis of enste, a basis 
of fact common to India and to certain stages of s<i<ucly all 
over the world. The principle upon which the sy.slem rests Is 
the sense of distinction of race indicated by differences of 
.colour ! a sense which, while too weak to preclude the men 
of the dominant race from intercourse with the womcit wlimn 
they have captured, is still strong enough to make il mil of 
the question that they should admit the men whom they liavc 
conquered to equal rights in the matter of m.arrittgc. 

Infliiencc Once started in India, the principle was slrenglhoncd, 
of fiction, perpetuated, and extended to all ranks of socicly l>y llic 
fiction that people who speak a dllTcrent language, ilwcll In 
a different district, worship different gods, eat cliffunnit fiunJ, 
observe different social customs, follow n different irnffcssHm, 
or practise the same profession in a slightly different way must 
be so unmistakably aliens by blood that intcrniiurlnge wiili 
them is a thing not to be thought of. Illustrnlions of ll>c 
working of this fiction, have been given already and might b< 
multiplied indefinitely. Its precise origin is ncccsHiivily un- 
certain. All that can be said is that fictions of various kimlj 
have contributed largely to the development of early sucictici 



iiiall parts of llic world, and that thoir (i|)pcarnnoe is prohahly 
due lo liint tendency to vary, and ta [)cri|eUuite IjcnnlUdnl 
v;uislions, wliidi soetnB lo be a law of soi wl no less tlmi\ of 
physical <levolopmont. ITowovor this may Im, it is olear tlial 
ilic idi'owlli of (lie cn.sto instiaol; mast have l>eeu groally 
proiiiolcd and stinnilntcd by coi tain olwractorislio pcculiarilit'fi 
ofll'i) Indian intellect — ilH lax hold of I'ucts, ils iiuliirenmcci lo 
aciion, its iibiiorpliou in droains, ils cxfiKKcralcd roverencu for 
iMililinn, its passion for endless division and «nlKlivisH>n, ils 
ticiilc senso of inimiLc U;cbni(nd distmclioiw, ils pedantii: 
itiiilency lo press n prineiplo to its favlbest logical aniduHicm, 
audits remarkable capacity fen* iinitalmtt and adapliiif? soclul 
iiiciis and usfi|'ca of whatever ' <n'i|»in. It is Unoiii'h tins 

iniiinlivc faoully that tlie niytl\ of th(i four cmsIcb evolved in 

ihefirst inslnnceby Home Hpeculnlivo llriilimnn, and reproduced 
iiillic popular versions of tins KainUyana which llie cdneatwl 
; lliiidii villaiter studies us dili|Jtcntly ns liic Mnitli^l* rustic lined 

to read his lias attained its wide currency as llie m< xkl 

lowluch Uindii srreiety oii}'lit to oonfmm. Tlmt it bears is* 
rililion to the acliiiil fuels of lifo is, in the view t»f its adhen^ Us, 

(in irrelevant detail. It doseends from remote iinlbiuiiy, it liiw 
the sanction of the hrillmiuns, it i.s an article of laiili, and 
everyone seeks lo bring his own uasle within one or other of 
the liaditional classes. I'inully, tiH M', Hciwrl has polnled < nil, 
the wliolo Ciifilo system, with itn scale of socdal merit :nul 
liciiKsi il and ils endless guuliilionK of siatmi, is in reinarkubln 
acciinl wllh the philosophic docti'iuu of IrMUStnignilhm ami 
kmiii. I’lvery TIIndti believes tlmt, his spiriliml kIuUis at any 
(jiven liiuo is determined by iho tnnn total of Ids jmsl lives : he 
ii horn to an iniinuUdilo I'omttt what more nainral lluui tbnl 
licfihoiikl ho born into an erpuilly imuiuliildccasU!? 

The omcliisions which this clmiitcr socks to ostahllsli iiwy.SniHuwuy. 
noiv be Hiiiniufid up. They arc thcHcr : • 

(i) 'i'iierc are seven main physical types in Intllii, of which 
llic l)rfivi<linn alone is, or nmy ho, imligemms. The halo- 
Aryan, the Mongoloid, and Iho 'rni'ko-Irimiim tyi»os arc in the 
iiinin of bnoign origin. TTie Aryodlravitliati, the Mongiilo- 
Dnvidiun, and the S(;ylho l)ruvjdiun arc comiKwitc tyiics 
funned hy crossing with the I )ravidianfi. 

(a) MTie doininanl inihicneu in the fornmlinii of llicse types 
was the physical sccliiHion of India, involving (he coiiserpieiKC 
that the various invaders bronght few wumuiMvith Lhcin aiul 
luuk the women of the coiinliy to wile. 



(3) To this rule the first wave ol Inclo-Aryans fonned tlic 
sole exception, for the reasons given on pages 300-3. 

(4) The social grouping of the Indian people comprises botli 
tribes and castes. We may distinguish three types of tribe 
and seven types of caste. 

(5) Both tribes and castes are subdivided into endogamous, 
exogamous, and hypergamous groups. 

(6) Of the exogamous groups a large number arc totcinislic. 

(7) Castes can be classified only on the basis of social 
precedence, but no scheme of classification can l>e framed for 
the whole of India. 

(8) The Indian theoi7 of caste was perhaps derived from 
Persia. It has no foundation in fact, but is universally acceplctl 
in India. 

(9) The origin of caste is from the nature of the case an 
insoluble problem. We can only frame more or less plausible 
conjectures, derived from the analogy of observed facl.s. The 
particular conjecture now put forward is based — firstly, iiijot 
•the correspondence that can be traced between certain caste 
gradations and the variations of physical type ; secondly, on llie 
development of mixed races from stocks of different colour ; and 
thirdly, on the influence of fiction. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LANGUAGES 

Our. knowledge of most of the modern vernaculars of India Lingnistic 
las been much extended during the interval which has elapsed 
►ince the last edition of this Gazetteer was published. Not 
)niy have the highways of inquiry been widened and more 
;Iearly defined, but pioneers have ventured into the little- 
oijched jungle of uncultivated dialects. There they have 
ipened out paths which have sometimes led to unexpected 
csults, and have disclosed secrets little suspected by those 
diose feet were necessarily confined to the main track that 
lad previously been laid down with so much skill and energy, 
he progress has been most conspicuous in regard- to the 
Uyan languages. The late Mr. Beames’s Cotnparatwe Gram- 
lar, a hook to the learning and lucidity of which worthy 
'•ibiitc was paid in r88d, was quickly succeeded by the similar 
■ork of Dr. Hoernle. The Grammar of Eastern Hindi, 

'rillcn by that eminent scholar, occupied much the same 
round as the volumes of Mr. Beames, but carried the inquiries 
irtlicr, and cast tlie main results into a form which has 
ver since been almost universally accepted. What has sub- 
;qucntly been done has principally dealt with matters of 
elafl, or with the investigation of new languages of which 
ilisfactory grammars did not previously exist. 

Our knowledge of the Indo-Chinese languages has also 
nde considerable progress. The Assam Government has 
jcrally encouraged the production of textbooks of the forms 
‘ speech current in that polyglot territory ; and, in Europe, 
holars like Professor E. Kuhn, of Munich, Professor Conrady, 
rmcrly of Leipzig, and Pater W. Schmidt, of Vienna, have 
ccecdcd in reducing to something like order the amazing con- 
sion which hitherto existed jn this department of philology, 
he Miindfl languages, too, have received considerable atteti* 

)n. New grammars and dictionaries have seen the light, 
id, in Europe, Scandinavian scholars have made a special 
uly of this family of tongues. Theories of the most wide- 



reaching significance have been put forth concerning them, but 
these have not yet all earned general acceptance. 

In regard to the Dravidian languages, on tlie other hand, 
oijr . knowledge has been almost stationary. Bishop Cald- 
well’s monumental Cojiipcifciiivs Gt'itiHiftnr of ihc JDtxtvMiau 
Languages, which was fully utilized in the last edition of this 
Gazetteer, still remains our one authority. Only a few gram- 
mars of unimportant tribal dialects, such as Gon^, Kurukh^ 
and Kandh, together ;Yith one or two more grammare and 
dictionaries of the well-known classical languages of Soutlietn 
India, have appeared during the past two decades. 

The final word has not, however, been said regarding any 
of the Indian vernaculars, not even the Aryan ones. While 
we know a good deal about some of the languages, our 
information as to the dialects is, with one or two exception^ 
most incomplete. Even in respect to the forms of speech wiih 
which we are familiar, and whose habitats are matter's of com- 
monplace, we often do not know where these habitats be^n 
or end. There are many languages, too, spoken by wild Iribcj 
of the Hindu Kush, or of Further India, of which we know 
little or nothing except the names. A consideration of these 
facts has led the Government of India to commence a systematic 
survey of all the forms of speech employed in Northern .and 
Eastern India, and in the Presidency of Jlombay. This h 
rapidly approaching completion, and we may hope that Its 
results when published will materially increase the world's 
information regarding one of its most interesting language- 
fields. So far as these results are available, they have been 
incorporated in the present chapter. 

All this is a subject about which natives of India, a land 
whose literary glory may almost be said to be founded on the 
labours of its indigenous grammarians, are curiously incurious, 
Few natives at the present day are able to comprehend the 
idea connoted by the words ‘ a language.* Dialects they knw 
and understand. They separate them and distinguish (hen 
with a meticulous, hair-splitting subtlety, which to us sccun 
unnecessary and absurd j but their minds are not trained W 
grasp the conception, so familiar to us, of a genei'al term env 
bracing a number of interconnected dialects. It is as if we, 
in England, spoke of ‘ Somersetshire ’ and ‘ Yorkshire * dialects, 
but never used the terra ‘English language.* It thus follor* 
that, w’hile the dialect-names in the following pages have Iiwn 
taken from the indigenous nomenclature, nearly all the 
language-names have had to be invented by Europeans. Some; 



The Indo- 
liuropeans. 


wall. The Aryan does not attempt to speak it, and the 
necessities of intercourse compel the aborigine to use a broken 
‘pigeon ’ form of the language of a superior civilization. As 
generations pass this mixed jargon more and more approximates 
to its model, and in process of time the old aboriginal language 
is forgotten and dies a natural death. At the present day, in 
ethnic borderlands, >Ye see this transformation still going on, 
and can watch it in all stages of its progress. It is only in the 
south of India, where aboriginal languages are associated wllli 
a high degree of culture, that they have held their own. The 
reverse, process, of an Aryan tongue being superseded by an 
aboriginal one, never occurs. 

The Aryan languages form one branch of the great Indo- 
European family of speeches. The original home fioni which 
the populations whom we now group together under the title 
of ‘ Indo-European ’ * spread over Europe and parts of 
Western and Southern Asia has been a subject of long discus- 
sion, extending over many years. It has been located on the 
Caucasus and on the Hindu Kush. Other scholars maintained 
that it was in North-western Europe. Others have claimed 
Armenia and the country round the Oxus and Jaxnrtcs as the 
centre of dispersion. The latest researches lend to show that 
the oldest domicile of the Indo-Europeans is probably to be 
sought for on the common borderland of Europe and Asia— 
in the steppe country of Southern Russia. Here they wwe 
a pastoral people] here some of their number took to ngricul- 
tural pursuits ; and from here they wandered off to the out 
and to the west. 


From the point of view of language, the first great division 
of the Indo-Europeans was into the so-called irwA^z/x-spcakcK 
and r<7*/«-speakers. The former, who originally began tk 
word for ‘hundred’ with the letter travelled westwards and 
do not concern us. The latter, who expressed the same idea 
with some word beginning with a sibilant, mostly wandered lo 
the east, and from their language have descended the speech- 
families which we call Aryan, Armenian, Phrygian, Thracbn, 
111) rio- Albanian, and Balto-Sclavonic. We have only to <lo 
with the first of these six. 

One of the clans of these ja/m-speakers, who called them- 
selves Aryans, migrated eastwards, probably by a route Jiorth of . 
the Caspian Sea. They settled in the country lying on llic 


* The Indo-Europeans are often culled • Aryans,' but l» thia cl.apla 

c'an «hrh l i called, -the Indo-J£uit.i«w 

c.an wbkh migrated into India and Persia. * 



banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxiis, and we may, with some 
certainty, name the oasis of Khiva as one of their most ancient 
seats. Thence, still a united people, they worked their wriy 
up the courses of these rivers into the highlands ofKhokand 
and Badakhshan, where they split up into two sections, one 
portion marching soutli, over the Hindu Kush, into the valley 
of the Kabul, and thence into the plains of India, and the 
Ollier eastwards and westwards, towards the Pamirs and towards 
what is now Meiv and Eastern Persia. After the separation,' 
the common Aryan speech developed on two different lines, 
find became, on the one hand, the parent of the Indo-Aryan, 
and, on the other hand, the parent of the Eranlan (often 
spelt ‘Iranian*) family of languages. 

The Eraniaiis who journeyed eastwards penetrated even as Eranlan 
far ns Yarkand, but their language, as a national speech, has 
survived only in the Pamirs, and its eastern limit may be token 
as Sariqol. Those who travelled to the west ultimately occupied 
not only Mcrv, but the whole of Persia and Baluchistan, and 
nearly the whole of Afghanistan. At the earliest period of 
which ive have documentary evidence, we find Eranlan divided 
into two not very difierent dialects, commonly called Persic 
and Medic. Persic was the official language of the Court of 
tlie Achaemcnidcs, and wUs employed by Darius I (b.c. 522- 
4SG), in the celebrated Behistun inscription. It developed 
into the Middle Persian or PahlavT of the Sassanids (third to 
seventh centuries a. d.), and finally became modern Persian. 
Persian is not a vernacular of India; but under Musalmfln 
dominion it became one of the great vehicles of Indian litera- 
ture, and some of the most famous Persian books, including 
the great lexicographical works, have been composed in 
liinduslfin. Medic, on the otlier hand, was the language of 
the Avesta. It was spoken not only in Media (North-western 
Persia), but' all over East ErSn. From it are descended the 
iwo great Eranian languages belonging to India — Pashto and 
Baloch 5 and also, besides otliers, the so-called Ghalchah 
languages of the Pamirs and Sariqol. 

Commencing from the south, the first of these is Baloch. BaIocH. 
It is ill its outward shape the most archaic of all the Eranian 
tongues, still possessing forms which fifteen hundred years ago 
had already begun to decay in the cognate Persian. As Us 
name implies, it i.s the principal language of BalucbisMn, 
and is geographically split up by the Dravidian-speaking 
BrflhilTs of the central hills into two dialects — that of the 
norlb, and that of Makran in the south .and west. Its 
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southern boundary is the Arabian Sea, from near Uio Indus to 
about the fifty-eighth degree of cast longitude. Northwards 
it extends to near Quetta, and as we go westwards it is found 
even fiirther than this, up to the valley of the llolinaiid 
The Indus valley itself is occupied by speakers of Tilth i-Aryan 
languages, but the eastern boundary of BaloCh follows Uie 
course of that river at a short distance to the west up lo 
about Dera Ghazi Khan. The northern dialect is imwili 
more rich in Indian loan-words than is Makn^nr, anti hoili 
dialects borrow freely from Arabic and Persian, words from 
the former often appearing in curiously distorted fiirim, 
Baloch can hardly be called n written lnngiiag{‘, nlllioiigli 
both the Persian and the Roman alphabets have been 
employed for transcribing it. The number of speaker.s of 
Baloch returned at the Census of ipof was 152,18}!. 

To the north of Baloch lies Pashto, tbc main langiing;; 
of British and independent AfghSnistan. In the latu.T it is 
not the vernacular of the Hazara country or of the Irntri lyjjiu 
to the north of the Kabul river, including J.ngliiu/ln and 
KafiristSn, but elsewhere it is in general use. It is the prinriiol 
language of Swat and Buner, and of the country to llio west 
of the Indus as far south as Dera Ismail Khan. 'J'lu; liiiliu 
is almost, but not quite, the eastern* boundary ; for, wliilu ike 
valley itself in its lower course is pcoiilcd by Hpeulans of 
Indo-Aryan dialects, in the north Pashto has orossod llic riivt 
and occupied parts of the BrilLsh Districts of 1 luziira mid 
Rawalpindi. As a lingua franca it is in connuon H'U* still 
farther^up the Indus, at least as far as the junction with die 
nver Randia where the Indus turn.s to the south. Tl 
returned as spoken by 1,224,807 people in. Ilrilish India ai 
the Census of 1901, the area in which it is employed bimij; 
bilingual. Pashto is spoken by Pathans, while the THikIiii 
employan Indo-Aryan dialect locally known as Ilindkii, 

1 ^ Pashto is a written langungo po-sscKjiuig m 

alphabet of its own based on that employed for XVusiaii, 
nf ^ litemture. It h.is boon the siihjol 

considerable study, not only by English scholars, bill iilvi 
>y French, and Germ. -ms. The nisiicd el.<.r.l.-l« 

1 „,n n ^ 1“' r ““ "f «'« 

nounta ns which form their home, but tlicy arc most in- 

AiZ,;: t.: 

of expre^’simr :,i '"i which is nipahb 

ot expressing any idea with neatne.s.q and accuracy If is l.«i5 

rc aic in iis general characteristics than Baloch, ami liii 
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liorrowl nol only niiu^h of its voc'nliulrtiy, but even pari of 
its I'Mnmini', from Inditin Hourcca. It has two rceo^;ni/c(l 
(|i;tlccls, a noi-Lli-enfiloni, or I'aklUo, and a SDUlh-wcstorn, or 
I'.islilo, whifdi differ liillo cxiMJjit in promineintion, ihe two 
iiamc.s heing typical examples of the rospiaaive ways of uttering 
(lie sanns word. I'laeli lias many tribal sub-dialeelSj whieli 
agiiiii differ merely in the ]ironinii‘ial;lon of the vowels. There 
is, far inslanee, ihc AfrKlI siih-ilialeci, noted for the broad 
soiiiul of its fij while the VVa/lrTs cliange every <# to uiul 
every ff to f. 

Tlic Pailiiina have lioen identified with tlio Vaktlias, n irlho 
iticiilmned in lIk; Ki[;-voda,and with the ifiwruevof llenHioins; 
while llu! ‘Ainl/ii'nii of llie J''i\t!icr of llisloryarc probably the 
s.imiiaH the Afridfs, or, as they call themselves, Aprhlfs, ♦ 

Allied to raslilo, nlihouKli (piito a distinct language, is OimmT. 
Oiimirr, spoken liy a small Iritie seLtlcd rotind Kilnlgcmun in 
Itoislan. It is employed by members of the llargista tribe, 
who chain lo be desceiulantsof the niiralds that nccoinpanied 
Mahiiiild of (lliazni in Ids invasions of India. These Hiirakis 
nrc siiid lo have taken a prominent part in the eaptnre of the 
fiiiioiiii gales of SomniUli, and, pleased at (he service remlercd 
by them, the Mnlliin gave them a pevpettml grant of Urn 
country nuiiid Ki'mig<jrain. 'I'ho langimge, like I'ashto, iH-longs 
[II the Medic bianch of ICranian spetich. It Is even more 
iiihni'iaonioiis than Pashto, tind possesses tme <-on.sonanl, 
iiiiliisfeclly repronenUid in ICnglisli letters by Av///-, which oven 
ruthfiii mouths find diflieult to pronouiK'e. 

The only <tilier hlnuiian Inngnanes wiili which we are calksl 'rii« 
iilioii to rleal are the Olialehali languages of the Pilinirs. 'ITio ’■k'di l«ie 
lu)ii;i; of ilmse loiigiios, V\Tddij, Sldglmr, .Sarkioh, IshlulHlmirn, 
tiiiil Munjanr, in l)ey<ind lliu Jlrilish frontier; but the last- 
iiaincd huM croned ibo Ifindii Knsli liy the Dora p-ass, and 
is iilso spoken in ihu Imotkuh valley of Cldtr.'ll, where it is 
kiuiwii ns ^'i^dgll^I. Tliis differs ciinsideralily from the standard 
liiiiiningc <»f Miinj.'in, and has develoiied into an imhipendont 
(liiilcct. 'I’lie spill of an khanian language over the great ' i'Ik, 
irak’rHhi’d of the Hindu Kush is Imt a ivpelilioii of wlrnl 
occurred i-enttiries ago when llui Aryans lirsl settled in the 
I’iliiiirs. At tliat early time, if iinguialic cvideniic may be 
nrcuiitcd, noim; of ilKjse Aryans crossed the pauses and settled 
ill wliiil is now T.nglimnii, Kllfiiistfln, Cliiiriil, tiilgit, and 
Kiidimlr'. They migrated at a period when all llie typical 
dtiiiiuaeriHiics of Knuiian languages had not yet become fixed, 
and ill ilmir new houie their longue developed on its own 
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lines, partly Eranian and partly Intlo-Aryaii. Tlio Atyjinj 
of India proper, who had entered the Punjab by thn valley of 
the Kabul, had little intercourse or sympathy with tlicso trihes, 
and nicknamed them Pisac/ias, or flesh-eaters, w/iti0<2y<ii, aiKliii 
later years gruesome traditions attached to the name. 

These PiSacha tribes must at one time have exlomled lo 
some distance beyond their present scats. Sanskrit tvritets 
mention colonies of them in the Western Ihinjab and in Sind, 
and examples of the dialects spoken by them art; found in 
the words which the Greeks employed to record iiutnes heard 
by them in North-western India, and in the vensioiiii of tlic 
inscriptions of Asoka found in the same locality. Iiulccd, 
there are traces of their influence still existing in tlie unxlcfn 
vernaculars of the Lower Indus valley. At the present day llio 
languages are found only in the country between the I’unjnli 
and the Hindu Kush. They possess an cxtrnordlnuvily niclwic 
character. Words aie still in everyday use winch nix; nlinojt 
identical with the forms they assumed in Vedic liyuins, and 
which now survive only in a much corrupted slate in titc 
plains of India. 

In their essence these languages arc neither ICnininii not 
Indo-Aryan, but are something between both. Tn the tHiiillian 
portion of the area in which they are .spoken tlu;y an; iiiinli 
mixed with Indian idioms j and this is specially tlio rase with 
Kashmiri, which has only a Pi!>acha subslniluin, <>vcilai<l liy 
another language of Indian origin, which so cfTcetually ctunciMli 
the original basis, that Kashmiri must now lx; coMKi(lerc<l ns 
Indo-Aryan, and not ns belonging to the IM.-iachti gr<sii|i. 

The true Pisacha languages of the present day nix; Ihislni, 
spoken in Laghman of Afghanistan; a nuniber of Kafir 
dialects, of which the principal arc DashgalT, Wai, uml KnhlHhl; 
lyjowar, the language of Chitral; and SliTnci, dial {'Aipi 
and the neighbourhood. It is Shln.a which is the «l 
Kashmiri, and it is also the foundation of .seviual mixed 
dialects, spoken in the Indus and Swiit Kohisliinu, which 
are now being superseded by Pashto. Khowav cuTupIcs n 
somewhat independent position in regard to die wliilv 

the Kafir dialects, of which there arc at Ica.st five, differ 
considerably among themselves. Wasift Vcri, the in.ist 
of them, m some phonetic peculiarities shows points of iigra'- 
ment with the purely Eranian Munj.anT. All diu I'is.Ulu 
languages are without literatures, and have been ix;<lu<x:d (» 
wilting only m the past few years by European .seholar.s, M 
the same time it may be remarked that the great collcctiuii of 



Indiati folk-lore entitled the Bphai Art/M, of which no copy 
is known lo exist at the present day, is said by tradition to 
liavc been composed in the tongue of the Pisuchas. 

Returning to tlic immigration of the Indo-Aryans through Iiklo- 
Ihc Krdml valley from tlie west, it is not suggested that this (JlSgunKea, 
took j>lace all at once. On tlic contrary, it was a gradual 
ftffair extending over Gcntiiries. The latest comers would not 
necessarily be on good terms with their predecessors, who 
ijiiitc possibly opposed tliem as intruders, nor did they speak 
ilicsmnc language. At the earliest period of which we have 
liny cogni/auce, we see llio IHinjab peopled by various Indo- 
Atyan tribes, one at enmity with another, and sometimes 
fllliiding lo its opponent as a set of unintelligible barbarians. 

Ill Sanskrit geography India is divided into the Afhrf/y'rt- The Inu- 
or ' Midland,’ and the rest, The Midland is con- 
sianlly referred to as the true imre home of the Indo-Aryan ‘MWlaml,’ 
people, the rest being, from the point of view of Sanskrit 
milcrs, more or less burharous. 'J'hc Midlmul extended from 
lliu lliinfdayas on the nortli to the Vincihya Hills on the south, 
find fwin Sahrind Sirhind) in the Eastern Punjab on 

(he west to the confluence of tlie CJangcs and the Jumna 
dll the east, It thus consisted of the (hingctic Doab, and of 
(he country immediately to its north and south. T^he popula- 
tidii of tills tract had expanded from its original .seat near the 
Upper I lord) and the sacred river, the Sarasw.all. The particular 
liidO'Aryan dialect of these people developed into the modern 
htijiuagc! cif tlie Midland. It also received literary culture 
ftoiii the most ancient limes, and became fixed, m the form 
ofSfinski'it (literally the ‘luirilied ’ language), by the labours of 
graiiiiiiarlnna, which may bo said lo have culminated in the 
«'(nk of I’ftnini about the year 300 ii.c. Sanskrit thus 
mpresenU a polialiud form of an archaic tongue, which by 
Wpiai's tiuio was no longer a verimcular^ but which, owing 
to political reasons and to the fact that it was the vehicle of 
lilciuttire, became a second language understood and used by 
ilie cduoaled in luUlition to their mother longue, and has so 
fimliimod with a nuctualing popularity down lo the present 
(liiy. Wo may take the language of the Rig-veda as rc- 
prciicnting the arolmio dialect of the Upper Doftb, of which 
Sanskrit became the polisluid form. It was a vernacular, and, 
besides receiving this literary cultivation, underwent the fate 

' Sf> ill lilt! oplnhm of the [ircscnt wilier. Some scholnrs consMcr th.it 
Sanskril wns a vunmculnr of coiluiii classca hi rnnlnl’a Umc Biul for long 
aftciwaula. Kcc/. K, 4,>S. fur lyo-I, pp. .|35 sfp, .jg? sq. 
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of ail vernaculars. Just as the spoken dialects of Italy existed 
side by side with Latin, and, while the evolution of Latin was 
arrested by its great writers, ultimately developed into tlic 
modern Romance languages, so the ancient Vedic form of 
speech developed first into that stage of language known as 
Prakrit and then into one. or more modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. It is thus a mistake to say that any modem 
Indian language is derived from Sanskrit, The most thatcati 
be said is that it and Sanskrit have a common origin. 

So far for the language of the ‘ Midland.' Round it, on 
three sides— west, south, and east— lay a country iiihabiied, 
even in Vedic times, by other Indo-Aryan tribes. 'Phis traci 
included the modern Punjab, Sind, Gujanat, Rajputana and 
the country to its east, Oudh, and Bihar. Rajputaim belongs 
geographically to the Midland, but it was a late conquest, and | 
for our present purposes may be considered as belonging to j 
the Outer Band. Over this band were scattered dilTercni 
tribes, each with its own dialect; but it is important to nole 
that a comparison of the modern vernaculars shows that tbess 
outer dialects were all more closely related to each other than 
any of them was to the language of the Midland. Tn fact, at 
an early period of the linguistic history of India there must 
have been two sets of Indo-Aryan dialects — one the languagi 
of the Midland, and the other the group of dialects forming 
the Outer Band. From this it has been argued, and tli? 
contention is entirely borne out by the results of ethnological 
inquiries, that the inhabitants of the Midland represent tk 
latest stage of Indo-Aryan Immigration. The earliest arrirali 
spoke one dialect, and the new-comers another. Accordirj 
to Dr. Hoernle, who first suggested the theory, tho kilai 
invaders probably entered the Punjab like a wedge, into the 
heart of the country already occupied by the first iiiunigmnij, 
forcing the latter outwards in three directions, to the cas^ 
to the south, and to the west 

The next process which we observe in the gcogvaphbl 
distribution of the Indo-Aryan languages is one of expnnsioa 
Ihe population of the Midland increased, and history show: 
that it exercised an important influence over the rest of Indii 
ihe imperial cities of Delhi and Kanauj, and the holy chyd 
Mathuna (Muttra), the MoS<w;pa tf tS>v 6fS>y of Ptolemy, hiy whim 
its territory. ^Vith increased population and increased ])owcrii 
expanded and conquered the Eastern Punjab, R.ajputaim ani 
(where it reached the sea, and gained access ti> 
maritime commerce), and Oudh, With its armies and with 



ils settlers it carried its language,, and hence in all these 
territories we now find mixed forms of speech. The basis of 
each is that of the Outer Band, but its body is that of the 
Midland. Almost everywhere the nature of the phenomena 
is the same. In the country near the borders of the Midland, 
the Midland language has overwhelmed tlie ancient language, 
and few traces of the latter can be recognized. As we go 
farther from the centre, the influence of the Midland weakens 
and that of the Outer Band becomes stronger and stronger, 
till the traces of the Midland speech disappear altogether. 
The present language of the Eastern Punjab is closely allied 
to that of the Upper Doab, but it gradually becomes the 
Lihnda of the Western Punjab, which has nothing to do with 
the Midland. So the language of North-eastern Rajputana 
is very similar to that of Agra, but as we go south and west 
we see more and more of tlie original language of the 
Outer Band, until it is quite prominent in Gujarat. Again, in 
Oudh, which was a country with a literature and history of its 
own, there is a mixture of the same nature, although here the 
Midland language has not established itself so firmly as it has 
in the west and south. 

Finally, where possible, the inhabitants of the Outer Band 
also expanded to the south and east. In this way we find 
Mariihl in the Central Provinces, Berar, and Bombay; and, 
to the east, Ofiya, Bengali, and Assamese, all of them true 
Outer languages unaffected in their essence by the speech of 
the Midland. 

The state of affairs at the present day is therefore as follows:— 
There is a Midland Indo-Aryan language, occupying the Gan- 
gclic Dotlb and the country immediately to its north and south. 
Round it on three sides is a band of Mixed languages, occupying 
the Eastern Punjab, Gujarat, Rajputlnn, and Oudb, with ex- 
tensions to the south in Baghelkhand and Chhattlsgarh. Again, 
beyond these, there is a band of Outer languages, occupying 
Kashmir, the Western Punjab, Sind (here it is broken by 
Gujarat), the Maratha. country, Orissa, BihSr, Bengal, and 
Assam. To these should be added the Indo-Aryan languages 
of the Himalayas north of the Midland, which also belong to 
(he Intermediate Band, being recent importations from JRSj- 
putana. The Midland language is therefore now enclosed in 
a ring fence of intermediate forms of speech. 

We have seen that the word ‘Sanskrit’ means ‘purified, 
Opposed to this is the word ‘Prakrit,’ or ‘natural, unarti- 
ficial.’ ‘Prakrit’ thus connotes the vernacular dialects ot 



India as distinguished from the principal literary form of 
speech. The earliest Prakrit of which we have any cognizance 
is the Midland vernacular current during the Vedic petiod- 
We have no record of the contemporary Prakrits of the Outer 
Band. We may call all these vernaculars (including the 
tongue of the Midland) the Primary Prakrits of India. These 
Primary Prakrits were in a linguistic stage closely corresponding 
to that of Latin as we know it. They were synthetic language^ 
with fairly complicated grammars, and with no objection to 
harsh combinations of consonants. In the course of centuries 
they decayed into what are called Secondary I^rakrils. Here 
we find the languages still synthetic, but diphthongs and harsh 
combinations are eschewed, till in the latest developments we 
find a condition of almost absolute fluidity, each language 
becoming an emasculated collection of vowels hanging for 
support on an occasional consonant. This weakness brought • 
its own nemesis and from, say, looo A.n. wc find in . 
existence the series of modern IndQ-Arytan vernaculars, or, as 
they may be called, Teriiaty Prakrits. Here wo find the 
hiatus of contiguous vowels abolished by the creation of new 
diphthongs, declensional and conjugational termiiialicms con- 
sisting merely of vowels worn away, and new Inngiiuges ap|»cat- 
ing, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again rovcriiiig to 
combinations of consonants under new forms, which had 
existed three thousand years ago, but which two thousand 
years of attrition had caused to disappear. 

Returning to the Secondary Prakrits, they existed from, at 
least, the time of the Buddha (550 d.c.) down to about tooo 
A.D. During these fifteen hundred years they passed through 
several stages. The earliest was tliat now known as I'illl. Ttvo 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, we find the cdicl.s of Ast>k» 
written in a form of this language, and it then had at least two 
dialects, an eastern and a western. In this parllrolar stage 
of Pali one of the Secondary Prakrits was cryslallizerl by the 
influence of Buddhism, which employed it for Its sacred Ixwki 
As verruculars, the Secondary Prakrits continued lh(5 cours-i 
of their development, and in a still more decayed form i cachcd 
the stage of what, in various dialects, is known as 'J’hc Prfikri*. 
par excellence. When we talk of Prakrits, we lusually moan thh 
later stage of the Secondary Prakrits, when they ha<l dovelopcd 
beyond the stage of Pali, and before they had reaobed tlie 
analytic stage of the modern Indo-Aryan vernacular.^. 

At this stage, so far as materials are available, wc notice the 
same grouping of the Prakrit dialects as exists among the 



vernaciilavs of the present day. We have no definite informa- 
tion what was the language of the Punjab; but as for the rest 
of India, there was a Prakrit of the Midland,* the so-called 
SanraseiiT, called after the Sanskrit name, 6urasena, of the 
country round Mathura (Muttra). It was close to the great king- 
dom of Ivanauj, the centre of Indo-Aryan power at this time. 

To its south and east was a band of dialects agreeing in many 
points among themselves, and also in common points of 
diflcrcnce when compared with ^auvasenl. These were — in 
the east, in the country now called Bihar, Magadhl; in Oudh 
and Jiaghelkhaiid, Ardhamagadhl ; and, south of Ardhamagadhi 
and ^auraseni, Maharashtrl with its head quarters in Eerar. 
Ardhamagadhr, as might be expected, was partly a mixed 
language, showing signs of the influence of ^aurasenT, but, in 
all it.s essential points, its relationship with Magadhl is un- 
doubted. Maharashtrl was closely connected with Ardhama- 
gadhi, which formed the connecting link between it and 
Magadhl, but in its rather isolated position it struck out on 
somewhat independent lines. It is important to remember 
that it (under the name of Saurashtrl) was once the language of 
Gujai'jll, before that country was overwhelmed by the invasion 
from the Midland. 

Vidarbha, or Bcrilr, the home of Maharashtrl, was the seat of 
a powerful kingdom, whose ruleis encouraged literature, not 
OJily in Sanskrit but also in tlie vernacular. Maharashtrl 
received culture at an early period. In its native land it 
hecainc the vehicle of some of the most charming lyrics ever 
composed in an Indian tongue; and its popularity carried it 
over the wliole of Hindustan, where it was employed both for 
epic poetry and also by the later Jain religious writers. But 
ft IS best known from the Indian dramas, in which, while most 
of the vernacular prose was written in ^aurasenl, the language 
of the Midland, the songs are usually in Maharashtrl b 

The next and last stage of the Secondary Prakrits was that The 
known as ‘Literary Apabhraihsa.' ‘ Apabhraih^a,’ meaning 
‘corrupt' or ‘decayed,' was the title given by Indian gram- 
marians, after the Prakrits had begun to receive literary culture, 
to the true vernaculars on which these polished literary dialects 
’ivere founded. Ultimately, these Apabhraiii^as became them- 
selves employed in literature, and were even studied by native 
gramniaruins, successors of those who in previous generations 

‘ In the old Iijclian drama, Brahmans, heroes, kings, nnd men of high 
rank me made to speak Sanskrit, other characters cmi^loylng some Prakrit 
dialect. 



had despised them. This was a mere repetition of history. 
Sanskrit became fixed, and in time ceased to be generally 
intelligible. Then the vernacular Pilli was used for iwpular 
literature. When literary Pali became generally miinlelHgible, 
the vernacular Prakrit was employed for the same purpose. 
Prakrit itself became crystallized, and in the course of genera- 
tions had to yield to Apabhramsa. While the earlier Prakrits 
had been manipulated for literary purposes by the omission of 
what was considered vulgar and by the reduction of wild 
luxuriance to classical uniformity, so that the result was more 
or less artificial, the Apabhram^as were not nearly so severely 
edited, and the sparse literature which has survived affords \'alU' 
able evidence as to the actual spoken language at the time of its 
committal to writing. The modern vernaculars arc the direct 
children of these Apabhram^as. The ^aurasena ApaldiraihSa 
was the parent of Western Hindi and Panjabi. Closely con- 
nected with it were AvantT, whose he<ad quarters were round 
what is now Ujjain, the parent of RajasthnnI; and Gaurjarf, 
the parent of Gujarati. The remaining intermediate language, 
Eastern Hindi, is sprung from Ardhamagadha Apabliiaiijm 
Turning to the Outer Band, an unnamed ApabhraniSa was 
the parent of Lahnda and Kashmiri, the latter, as has been 
said, having as its base some Pi^acha language akin to SMiia, 
over which the modern language lies as a second layer. 
Sindhi is derived from a VrScha^a Apabhraitisa spoken in the 
country of the lower Indus, and Marathi is the child of the 
Apabhraih^a of Maharashtra. In tlie east, the great MSgadlui 
'Apabhrarii^a is not only the parent of Biharl in its proper 
home, but has also branched out in three directions. To Ihc 
south it became Oriyaj to the south-east it developed Into 
the Bengali of Central Bengal ; while to the east, kec])lng iiorrt 
of the Ganges, its children are Northern Bengali, and, fnrthci 
on, Assamese. These three branches can be distinctly traced 
In some respects Oriya and Northern Bengali preserve com- 
mon features which have disappeared in Central Bengal. 

Sanskrli. Concurrently with the development of the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, we have Sanskrit, tlie literary language of the 
Drlhmanical schools, endowed with all the prestige which 
religion and learning could give it. In earlier limes its 
influence was strongest in its proper home, tlic Midland 
Allowing for phonetic corruption, the vocabulary of Janurnseul 
Prakrit is practically the same as that of Sanskrit, The 
farther we go from the Midland the more stimigc words 
we meet, words which are technically known us flciya or 



'country-born.* These, though Indo-Aryan. are not descended 
from the particular archaic dialect from which Sanskrit 
sprang, but belong to the vocabularies of the dialects of 
distant parts of India which were contemporary with it. On 
the other hand, the prestige of the literary Sanskrit has 
exercised a constant influence over all the Aryan vernaculars 
of India. Universally, but wrongly, believed to be the parent 
of all of them, the would-be children have freely borrowed 
words from tlie vocabulary of their adoptive parent, and this 
tendency received an additional impetus with the revival of 
learning which dates from the early part of the last century. 

In some of the modem languages it then became the fashion 
to eschew as much as possible all honest vernacular words 
derived from the Prakrits, and to substitute borrowed Sanskrit 
words, much as if a Frenchman were to substitute the Latin 
swiis for his own sec, or as if an Englishman were to use the 
Anglo-Saxon Md/ord instead of ' lord.’ Native grammarians 
call these borrowed words iafsatnas, or ‘the same as “that” 
(sc. Sanskrit),^ while the true vernacukir words derived from 
Prakrit are iadbhavns, or ‘having “that” (sc. Sanskrit) for its 
origin,' We thus see that the Aryan portion of the vocabulary 
of a modern Indo-Aryan vernacular is composed of three 
elements! tciisatnns, i(xdi)hcivcis,SiX\Adeiyas. The distinction is of 
some iinpoilancc, for the literary language of some of them, 
such as Bengali, is so overloaded with the fashionable iatsamas 
that it may almost be Ctilled a national misfortune. For the 
sake of a spurious dignity tlie written word has been rendered 
unintelligible to the vast multitudes who have not received the 
education imparted by the higher schools. 

Other languages have contributed their quotas to the Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. Many words have been borrowed from 
Dravidian languages, generally in a contemptuous sense. Thus 
die common word pilld, ‘a cub,* is really a Dravidian word 
nieaning ‘son.’ The most important additions have come 
from Persian, and through Persian from Arabic. These are 
due to the influence of Mughal domination, and their use is 
universal. Every peasant of Northern India employs a few, 
while the literary Urdu of Lucknow is so full of them, that 
little of the true vernacular remains except an occasional 
postposition or auxiliary verb. A few words also have been 
borrowed from Portuguese, Dutch, and English, often in 
quaintly distorted forms. Few Englishmen would recognize 
the railway term ‘signal’ in sikandar, which also, as a true 
TIindostanI word, means ‘Alexander the Great.’ 
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We thus arrive at 
Aryan vernaculars : — 


the following list of the modern Indo- 

Numbcr of sptsketfr 
(1901). 


A. Language of the Mkllsind ! 

Western Hindi 

B. Intermediate languages : 

a. More nearly related to the Midland language. 

Rajasthani ^ 

The Pahavi laHgwBg'-'S . • • • 

Gujarati 9»439.9J5 v 

Panjabi *7.o7«.96t % 

b. More nearly related to the Outer languages. 

Eastern Hindi 3a,lj6j3£8 


C. Outer languages : 


Q. North-Western group. 


Kashmiri .... 

. . i,oo?,957 

ICohistani .... 

. . 30 

Lahncla . 

3,337.9«7 

Sindhi , . • • • 

3,494.97* 

b. Southern lanouage. 

Marajhl .... 

. , *8,337 , 099 

c. Eastern eroun. 


. . 34 ,.179,844 

Oriyn 

9 , 687 , 4*9 

Bengali .... 

44 . 634.048 

Assamese .... 

1 , 350.846 
Total 219 , 73^,^09 


Of these, the PahSrI languages arc offshoots of RSjaslhliJu 
spoken in the Himalayas. KohistSnl includes the mixed 
dialects of the Swat and Indus Kohistlns. Uhc Census of 
1901 did not extend to these tracts, and hence few spe%ikers 
were recorded. We now proceed to consider cacli of these 
forms of speech in the order of the above list. 

HimlJ. The word ‘ Hindi' is very laxly employed by English 
writers. It properly means ‘Indian,’ and can be used to 
signify any Indian language. By Europeans it Is somclinm 
reserved for a particular form of HindostanI which will te 
described below, but is more often employed as a vague teno 
to denote all the rural dialects of the three langimgcs — Bihait 
Eastern Hindi, and Western Hindi— spoken bctrvccn Bengi! 
proper and the Punjab. In the present pages it is used onlj 
in the former of these two senses ; that is to say, ns moaniAl 
that form of HindostanI which is the prose literary language d 
those Hindus who do not employ Urdfi. In English * Hindi 
is specially applied to the languages of Ondli and of tb 
Midland, and, to avoid the introduction of a strange tcrniinologr 



these flre here called ‘Eastern Hindi' and ‘Western Hindi,’ 
respectively. They are two quite distinct languages. 

Western Hindi is, therefore, the modern Indo-Aryan Western 
vernacular of the old Midland, i.e. of the GangeUc Doab and Hindi, 
the country to its north ; and, as in ancient times, it is by far 
the most important of all the languages of India. It is true 
that speakers of Bengali exceed in number those whose 
vernacular is Western Hindi, but the forty millions shown 
above by no means exhaust the number of speakers of the 
latter. Bengali is confined to its own Provincesj but Hindostanl, 
the principal dialect of Western Hindi, is not only a local 
vernacular, but is also spoken over the whole of the north and 
^vest of continental India as a second language, a Ungtia franca 
employed alike in the court and in the market-place by 
every one with any claim to education. Hindostanl is that 
dialect of Western Hindi whose home is the Upper Gangetic 
Doab, in the country round Meerut. The city of Delhi lies 
close to the southern border of this tract. Here the dialect 
vras in general use, and from here it was carried everywhere in 
India by the lieutenants of the Mughal empire. It has received 
considerable literary cultivation at the hands of both Musalmans 
and Hindus. The former employed the Persian character for 
recording it, and enriched its vocabulary with a large stock of 
Persian and Arabic words. When this infusion of borrowed 
words is carried to an extreme, as is the fashion, for instance, 
in Lucknow, the language is intelligible only to educated 
Jlusalmfins and to those Hindus who have been educated on 
hlusalmaii lines. This Persianized form of PlindostSnl is UkIQ. 
known ns UrdCI, a name derived from the Urdu-e mu'alla, or 
royal military bazar outside Delhi Palace, where it took its 
rise. When employed for poetry, UrdQ is called ReBta 
(‘scattered ’ or ‘crumbled ’), from tlie manner in which Persian 
words are ‘ scattered ’ through it. The extreme Perslanization 
of Urdfl is due to Hindu rather than to MusalrnSn influence. 
Although UrdQ literature is Musalman in its origin, the 
Persian clement was first introduced in excess by the pliant 
Hindu Kayasths and Khattls employed in the Mughal 
administration and acquainted with Persian, rather than by 
Persians and Persianized Mughals, who for many centuries 
used only their own language for literary purposes'. In the 
Deccan, even where Dravidian languages are the principal 
vernaculars, Urdu is very generally employed by Musalmans, 


* See Sir Charles Lyall, in yl Sketch of the Hindustani Language, p.9. 



and here Urdu literature took its rise. ‘Dakhinl Hiiidoslani 
as it is called, differs somewhat from the modem standard 
of Delhi and Lucknow, and retains several archaic features 
which have disappeared in the north. During the first 
centuries of its existence Urdu literature was entirely poetical. 
Prose Urdu owes its origin to the English occupation of 
India, and to the need of textbooks for the College of 1-ort 
William The Hindi form of Hindostam was invented at the 
same time by the teachers at that college. It was intended 
to be a Hindostam for the use of Hindus, and was dm-ivcd 
from Urdu by ejecting all words of Arabic and Persian birlli. 
and substituting in their place words borrowed or derived 
from the indigenous Sanskrit. Owing to the popularity of the 
first book written in it, and to its supplying the need for 
a lingtta franca which could be used by the strictest Hindus 
without their religious prejudices being offended, it became 
widely adopted and is now the recognized vehicle for writing 
prose by those inhabitants of Upper India who do not employ 
Urdu. Although originally differing from that language merely 
in vocabulary, it has in the course of a century developed some 
idioms of its own, so that it is not often that one finils a iiatiic 
who can write both forms of Hindostdnl with etiual correctness. 
Indeed, there is one well-known book, written by a Muham- 
madan, which does not contain a single Arabic ov Persian 
word from cover to cover, and which is nevertheless considered 
by Hindu purists to be written in Urdfl, because idioms are 
found in it belonging to that form of the dialect, and not lo 
Hindi. 

UrdQ, as becomes its origin, is usually written in a modified 
form of the Persian character, while Hindi is generally written, 
like Sanskrit, in the Deva-nagarl character. Whilp tlio foimcr 
is enlisted into the service of both prose and poetry, the lattci 
is employed only for prose. When a Hindu writes pocliy he 
betakes himself to one of the naturally-born dialects of 
or Western Hindi, usually Awadhi or Braj BhSshS. The name 
‘ Hindostan!,’ when connoting any particular form of speech, 
is properly reserved for a language whose vocabulary is neither 
excessively Pensianized nor excessively Sanskritized. 

The other dialects of Western Hindi arc llilngarn, Biaj 
Bhasha, KanaujT, and Bundeli. The first is the language of the 
Bangar, or highland of the South-eastern Punjab, imincdiatclj 
to the west of the Ganges. It is sometimes called HariruiT, and 
is much mixed with Panjabi and R.njasthanl. Of all tl« 
dialects, Braj Bhasha is the nearest relative to ^aurasenT. I 



is spoken round Mathura (Muttrh)and in the Central Gangetic 
Doab. It lias a copious literature, mainly poetical, and was 
the principal literary form of Western Hindi employed bv 
Hindus before the invention of Hindi. Kanauji is almost the 
same as Braj Bhasha. It is spoken in the lower part of the 
Central Doab as far down as, say, Casvnpore, and in the country 
to Its north. Bundeli is the dialect of the greater part of 
Biindelkhand, and also of a good portion of the Narbada valley 
in the Central Provinces. It has a respectable literature. 

As languages, Western Hindi, and its neighbour Eastern 
Hindi, rival English in their flexibility and copiousness. When 
not spoiled, as Western Hindi too often is, by an excessive 
display of Arabic and Persian or of Sanskrit words, they are 
two beautiful, vigorous forms of speech, not overburdened by 
conijilicnted grammars, and callable of expressing any idea 
whicli the mind of man can conceive with ease, elegance 
and crystal clearness. They both have enormous native voca- 
bularies, and each has a complete apparatus for the expression 
cf abstract terms. Their old literatures contain some of the 
highest flights of poetry and some of the most eloquent utter- 
ances of religious devotion which have found their birth in 
Asia, 

Turnitig to the Intermediate languages, we first deal with RSjas. 
tliose in which the language of the Midland is the predominant 
feature. RiljasthtlnT and Gujarati may be considered together, 
as representing' the flow of the inhabitants of the Midland to 
the south-west, to meet the sea. Rajpulana, in which Rajas- 
IhaiiT is spoken, is divided into many states and many tribes. 

Each qlnims to have a language of its own, but all these are 
leally dialects of one and the same form of speech. They fall 
into four main groups — a northern, a southern, an eastern, and 
II western. The typical dialect of the north is MewJtT or 
flighota. Of all the dialects of RaJputSna it is, as might be 
expected, that which most nearly resembles Western Hindi. 

To the north-cast it shades off into Braj BhSsh.1, and to the 
north-west into Bflngarn. MaM, the main dialect of Southern 
Riljpiitfina, is spoken in Maiwa. Neither it nor MewStl has 
.any literature to speak of. In Eastern Rajputana we have 
Jaipur!, with many sub-dialects, and many closely connected 
forms of speech with various names. The western dialect, 
M.lrwiiTT, is by far the most important. It is the vernacular of 
Marwar, Mew.ar, Bikaner, and Jaisalmer, and its speakers, 
who are enterprising merchants and bankers, have carried it 
all over India. It is the most typical of the R.ajasth.inl dialects, 



and has a copious literature, written in a peculiar character, 
the aspect of \Yhich is familiar to every Indian official who has 
had occasion to inspect the accounts of native bankers, 
rahaii. Rajputana has sent out many colonies into Northern India. 

The most important are the inhabitants of the Himalayas from 
Chamba in the Punjab to Nepal. Some centuries a^o tmnds 
of Rajputs at various times invaded and conquered the.se hills. 
They settled there and intermarried with the original in- 
habitants, on whom they imposed their language. The Rajas- 
thani here transplanted has developed on independent lines, 
and was no doubt influenced by the form of speech which it 
superseded. What that form of speech was we do not know, 
except that we have some old plays in one of the original 
languages of Nepal. This was akin to what is now modern 
BiharT. The modern Rajasthani dialect now spoken in Ncpill 
is called by Europeans ‘Naipali* — a wrong name, for it is not 
the main .language of the country but is spoken only by tl»c 
ruling classes. The other inhabitants employ vjuious Ulicto- 
Burman dialects. Its speakers call it ‘ Khas,’ from the name of 
one of the tribes which employ it. Farther west these dialects 
are simply called ‘Pahail,’ or ‘the Language of the Hills.’ Wc 
have a Western Paharl spoken north of the Central and l?iistcrn 
Punjab, and a Central PahSrl north of the United Provinces. 
To these Khas may be added, under the name of ‘ Eastern 
Paharl.’ Other offshoots of Rajastlmnl are Gujarl, the language 
of the Gojars wandering with their herds over the imiunlaiiis 
of Kashmir and the Swat valley; and LabliSnl, spoken by the 
Labhauas or Banjaras, the great carrying tribe of Central anti ■ 
Western India. There are numerous Gfljars in the plains of 
the Punjab, where they have given their name to two J^istricts, 
but these nowadays speak ordinary Panjabi. 

Gujaiiil. Marwar is bounded on tlie west by the Indian Desert, beyond 
which we find Sindhi, one of the Outer languages, but to the 
south we enter easily into Gujarat. Gujarati, the language ol 
this country, is the most western of those over which Ihc 
language of the Midland exercises sway, and at its base wc can 
see distinct traces of the old Saurashtrl Prakrit, which belonged 
to the Outer Band. Gujarati has a printed chavuclcr of its 
own, modelled on the cursive form which Devn-nfigjirl takes all 
over Northern India, especially in Marwar. Owing to IIjc 
survival of a number of ancient grammars, we have a conncclod 
history of the language from the time when it first cainc into : 
existence as a modern Indo-Aryan vernacular aomo lime 
hundred years ago. Literature has always flourished in 



Gujarat from very early times, and the modern vernacular pre- 
sents no exception. The Bhils and the inhabitants of Khandesh 
speak mixed forms of speech which are dialects of Gujarati. 

Of all the Intermediate languages, Panjabi is the one which Panjabr 
most nearly agrees with the modern speech of the Midland, 
ft is spoken in the Central Punjab, and is the vernacular of • 
the Sikhs. Immediately to its west lies Lahnda, an Outer 
language, and the change from the one to the other is most 
gradual. It is quite impossible to fix a definite boundary 
between these two, but we may take the seventy-fourth degree 
of east longitude as an approximate conventional dividing line. 
Lahnda once extended far to the east, but, as has been ex- 
plained, was there superseded by the language of the Midland, 
whose influence gradually diminished as it went westwards. 

It is this mixed language which became the modern Panjabi, 
ris proper written character is related to that employed in 
Marvvar. It is known as Zaiida, or ‘ clipped ' (quite a distinct 
word from Lahnda^ the name of the language of the Western 
Punjab), and is distinguished for its illegibility when once it is 
put upon paper. Only its writer, and not always he, can read 
Lnnda as commonly scrawled. An improved, and legible, form 
of Lan^a is known as Gurmukhl. This was invented about 
three hundred years ago for writing the Sikh scriptures, and 
is now the character in ordinary use for printing, although the 
Persian and the Deva-nagarl are also employed. The standard 
PanjilhI is that spoken in the neighbourhood of Amritsar; and 
the only real dialect is Pogri, the vernacular of the State of 
Jammu, and, witli slightly varying inflexions, ofa part of Kilngra. 

Of the languages connected with the Midland, PanjSbl is the 
purest and most free from the burden of terms borrowed from 
either Persian or Sanskrit. Wliile capable of expressing all 
ideas, it has a charming rustic flavour indicative of the national 
characteristics of the sturdy peasantry that use it. 

The remaining Intermediate language is Eastern Hindi, Enstem 
which differs from the others in that it is based on the eastern 
languages of the Outer Band, and that the influence of the 
language of the Midland is not nearly so strong as in Rtljputana 
and the Punjab. Plere the two elements meet in nearly equal 
proportions. It is the language of Oudh, of Baghelkhand, and 
of ChhattTsgarh in the Central Provinces, and has a long history 
behind it It is the vernacular of the country in which the 
hero Raina-chandra was born; and the Jain apostle Mahavira 
used an early form of it to convey his teaching to his disciples. 

I'hc local Prakrit, Ardhamagadhl, thus became the sacred 
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language of fhe Jains. Its modern successor, Eastern Ilindf, 
through the work of a great genius, became the medium for 
celebrating the Gestes of RSma, and, in consequence^ the 
dialect employed for nearly all the epic poetry of liindustaii. 
It is spoken nowadays not only in its own tract, but is also 
used by uneducated Musalinans far to the east — right into the 
heart of Bihar; and Oudh men, who are-accusLonicd to travel 
to distant parts in quest of service, have carried it far and wide 
over the whole of India. It is commonly hoard even in the 
streets of Calcutta and Bombay, 

Eastern Hindi has a great literature, probably larger than 
that of any other of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars; and 
this literature, being founded on the genuine tongiio of the 
people, and acquiring no fictitious dignity by bastard additions 
of Sanskrit words, has reacted on the spoken language, so that 
the form of speech heard in the fields of Oudh possesses the 
characteristic beauties of poetry and clearness. Every Oudti 
rustic is soaked in his national literature, and quotations from 
his great writers fall more naturally from his Ups than the words 
of Burns fall from those of a Scotsman. Overshadowed at 


the present day by the official HindostanI, it lias been studied 
by but few Europeans, but no one who has once wandered into 
its magic garden ever leaves it willingly. 

In the Central Provinces, Eastern Hindi meets MnrilthI and 
shades off into that language through a number of mixed 
dialects. It and Oriyi are tlie only forms of speech which arc 
not separated from MarajhI by a distinct dividing lino, and it 
thus still bears witness to the intimate relationship which 
existed between the Ardliam5gadhl and the Millifirashlrl 
Prakrits two thousand years ago. 

Eastern Hindi has three main dialects. Besides the standard 
Awadhl spoken in Oudh, there is the Baghell of Ilaghclkhand, 
and the Chhattlsgarhl of the eastern part of the Central Provinces. 

It will have been noticed that the Outer languages linvo been 
divided in the table givfti on p. 364 into three sots, n north* 
western group, a southern language, and an oasiorn group. 
Owing to its somewhat isolated position, and to llio inlliionce 
of the Pi^acha languages already referred to, the norlh-wcslctn 
^oup, although closely agreeing with the other two in il« general 
s ructure, has struck out on independent lino.s. Tlio most 

Sr!. Kashmrn, the langiuigc of the 

a 0 Kashmir. Tradition informs us that this coiinliy 
as ongma y inhabited by Pisaebas, who must have spolccn 
ongue a le to Shina; but at an early period it liitflbrod an 



invasion from the south, and was colonized by folk from the 
Punjab, The modern language fully bears this out. Although 
at the bottom we find a layer of Shina words* and idioms, this 
is almost entirely hidden by an overlayer of a second language, 
closely allied to the Lahnda of the Western Punjab. Owing to 
the large number of broken vowels which it possesses, and to 
the changes which they undergo through the influence of others 
Avhich follow them but are themselves silent, Kashmiri is almost 
as difficult for a foreigner to pronounce as is English. It has an 
old literature of considerable extent, but the modern language 
lias borrowed so freely from Persian and Arabic that the books 
written two or three centuries ago are hardly intelligible to 
natives at the present day. The bulk of the population is now 
Muhammadan, only a few Pandits preserving the memory of 
the ancient language. Kashmiri has two or three dialects, of 
which the most important is Kishtwari. 

KohistanI is the old language of the Indus and. Swat Kohisiani. 
Kohistans. It is now nearly superseded by Pashto, only a few 
tribes still employing it. Each of these has its own dialect. 

Tlie country has not been thoroughly explored, and very little is 
known about these forms of speech. Like Kashmiri, they have 
a SliTna basis, covered by an overiayer from the Western Punjab. 

Lahnda or Western Panjabi is a language which appears Lahndi. 
under many names, such as Pothwarl, Chibhall, Jatkl, Mflltam, 
or Hindko. None of these names is suitable, as each Indi- 
cates only the dialect of some special tribe or of some special 
locality. ‘Lahnda,* i.e. ‘Western,’ has been lately suggested, 
and has been tentatively adopted, although it, too, is far from 
satisfactory. The namo ‘ Western Panjflbl' suffers from the dis- 
advantage of suggesting a connexion which does not exist with 
Paujilbl proper. Lahnda is spoken in the Western Punjab as far 
east ns, say, the seventy-fourth degree of east longitude. It 
once extended much farther to the east, but has there been 
superseded by . the Midland language, from which the modem 
Pfinjllbl has sprung. There is no definite boundary between 
these two languages. As explained under the head of the 
latter, they merge into each other very gradually. If we take 
the conventional boundary line just suggested, we shall find 
plenty of Lahnda characteristics to its east, gradually diminish- 
ing as we proceed, and at the same time many traces of 
Panjabi for a considerable distance to its west. The population 
is mixed, and has been mixed for centuries. The Sanskrit 

* TJjc commonest words, s«di ns those for 'fn.tber,’ ‘mother,’ &c., are 
Shinn, not Indian, at tiic present day. 
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writers had a very poor opinion of the Central and Western 
Punjab, although these tracts were not far from the holy 
Saraswatl. The inhabitants are described as possessing no 
Brahmans. living in petty villages, and governed by princes 
who supported themselves by internecine war. The population 
was casteless, had no respect for the Vedas, and offered no 
sacrifices to the gods. They were flesh-eaters (a I’isaclw 
characteristic) and hard drinkers, and their women were 
charged with polyandry like the Jats of the present day. 

West of the Indus, up to the Afghan border, LahndS under 
various names is spoken by Plindus, while the T.'ilhiin Musal- 
mans speak Pashto. Lahnda has two main dialects, one spoken 
north and the other south of the Salt Range. It has no 
literature. Its written character is, properly, the Landa also 
employed for Panjabi, but this has been nearly supurscdccl by 
a modification of the Persian. 

Siiidhi. SindhI is the language of Sind and the neighbourhood. It 
is closely connected with Lahnda, and, owing to iLs isolated 
position, it preserves many phonetic and flexional peculi- 
arities which have disappeared elsewhere. There was, m 
former days, a Pi^Scha colony in Sind, and traces of llieir 
language are still to be found in SindhT, which is, in oilier 
respects, a typical speech of the Outer Band of languages. It 
has no literature to speak of, and has received little cuUivaliou 
of any kind, The population which employs it being largely 
MusalmSn, its vocabulary borrows freely from Persian j an<^ 
since the country has come under British rule, an adn[itatio}i of 
the Persian character has been employed for writing it, nllhough 
Lands is also used for personal memoranda and accounts. 
SindhI has four main dialects — Siraiki, spoken in Upper SIndj 
Lail (the standard dialect) in I/Sj-Q or Lower Sind ; TharcU in 
the Thar or Desert; and Kachchhf in Cutch. The fir.sl ap- 
proaches Lahnda, while Tharel! represents SindhI inerginj:^ inlo 
MSrwatl. Kachchhl is a mixture of SindhI and Gujarati, in 
which the former predominates. 

MarajU!. South Of SindhI the Outer Band of Indo-Aryan vernac«!ais 
is interrupted by Gujarati, the Intermediate langmigc which has 
reached the seaboard. South of Gujarati, extending frnin near 
Daman along the coast of the Arabian Sea to beyond Goa, wc 
come to the great daughter of MUhilrashlri Prakrit, tlio smitlicin 
Indo-Aryan language, Marathi. The’ Saurashtrl dialect of 
Maharashtrl once covered Gujarat, but lias been snperneded by 
the Midland language. We find, however, traces of S.'iui’ashtd 
not only in Gujarati, but probably also right down the coast as 



fo,r as the modern Marathi extends. In the Bombay Presidency 
Marathi covers the north of the Deccan plateau and the strip of 
country between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea. It is also the 
language of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of 
the Nizam's Dominions. It stretches across the south of the 
Central Provinces (except a small portion of the extreme south, 
ill which Telugn is the language), and, in a very corrupt form, 
occupies most of the State of Bastar. Here it merges into 
Ofiya through the Bhatrl dialect of that language. It has to its 
north, in'oider from west to east, Gujarati, Rajasthani, Western 
Ilindlj and Eastern Hindi. The first three are connected 
with the Midland, and Marathi does not merge into them. 


On the contrary, there is a sharp border-line between the two 
forms of speech. In the east it shows several points of agree- 
ment with the neighbouring Chhattlsgarhl dialect of Eastern 
Hindi, and it shades off gradually into Oriya, both these 
languages being based on Prakrits of the Outer Band. Oriya 
Is its near neighbour to the east. On the south lie Dravidian 
languages, and it is bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea. 
In Maratiu we fust meet in general use a past participle, and its 
icsiiUing past tense, of which the characteristic is the letter /. 
This extends through all the remaining languages of the Outer 
Band~Orjy5, Bengali, Bihilri, and Assamese. It is also found, 
in restricted use, in Gujarati, alongside of the Midland form 
without the /, and is there one of the relics of the old Saurash- 
\ti Prakrit This /-participle, therefore, not only covers the 
whole of Aryan East India, but reaches, through nn almost 
unbroken chain of dialects all imperceptibly shading off into 
each other, to the Arabian Sea. This illustrates the intimate 
rclalionship which exists among all these forms of speech ; and 
although Assamese is widely different from Marathi, and 
although a speaker of the one would be entirely unintelligible to 
aspoakcrof the other, a man could almost walk for 1,500 miles, 
from Dibiugai-h to Goa, without being able to point (except, 
perhaps, in Easlar) to a single stage where he had passed from 
one language to another. 

MauUhT has a copious literature of great popul«ity. iiic 
poets wrote in the true vernacular of the country, and employed 
a vocabulary mostly composed of honest tadbhavas. The 
result is that the language at the present day is rich m them , 
and though the scholars for whom the MarSthS country is 
famous have in later times striven with some 
heiBhtcn the style of the language by the use 
parasites have not obtained the complete mastery over the 
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literary form of speech that they have in Bengal. The coxiiilry 
was not invaded by the Musalinans till a compamtively late 
period, and was ultimately successful in repelling the invasioUj 
so that the number of words borrowed from and through 
Persian is small. As Mr. Beames says, Marathi is one of those 
languages which may be called playful. It delights in all sorls 
of jingling formations, and has struck out a larger (juftnlilyof 
secondary and tertiary words, diminutives and the like, llian 
any of the cognate languages. 

Standard Marathi is printed in the Deva-nagarT character, 
but for purposes of writing a current hand, known as modi or 
■twisted,’ is in common use. It has three main dialects. 
The standard dialect, commonly called ‘Dciil Marathi, ' is 
spoken in its greatest purity in the country round Poona. 
Sub-dialects of it are also found in the Northern .and Central 
Konkan. In the Southern Konkan there is a distinct dialect 
known as *KonkanL' It differs so widely from standard 
Marathi that some of its speakers claim for it the dignity of 
a separate language. To its south and west the Dravidian 
Kanarese is spoken, so that the Kanareso alphabet Is generally 
employed for recording Konkanl. Natives also employ the 
Deva-nagarl character for the same purpo.se, while the Portuguese 
missionaries of Goa have introduced the use of the Roman 
character among their converts. The Marathi of llcr.'lr and 
of the Central Provinces is the tlxird dialect. It ngree.s more 
closely with the standard of Poona, the main diflcrcnces being 
those of pronunciation. To these forms of speech may be 
added Halbl, which, however, can hardly bo called n true 
dialect. It is spoken in the State ofBnstarand the iiciglxboiir* 
hood by Dravidian tribes who have attempted to abaiulon 
their aboriginal tongues. It Is a mechanical mixture of bad 
MarSlthT, bad 0|'iy«a, and bad Chhattl.sgarhT, wlucli varies in 
the proportions of its constituents from place to place. Ou 
the whole, Marajhl inflexions form its mo.st prominent fciUurc. 

We now come to those languages of the Outer Bund which 
are directly derived from the ancient MSgadhI Prflkrit. They 
form the Eastern group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and arc 
Bihari, Oriya, Bengali, and Assamese. Of these the finsl- 
named occupies the original home of the common i^reitl, 
from which colonies have issued in three directions, to 
the south, the south-east, and the east, where each developed 
on its own lines into one of the other three. 

Magadha, the land where the Buddha first preached, and in 
which the famous Asoka had his capital city, corro.Hj)onds to 



whnt Ave now call the Distdcts of Patna and Gaya. To its 
noTlhj across the Ganges, lies the land of Tirhut, known in 
ancient times as Mithila. To its west lies the Bhojpur country, 
compijsing the west of modern Bihar and the east of the 
United Provinces. It may be taken as extending to the 
degree of longitude passing a few miles west of the city of 
Benares. To the south of Magadha he the two plateaux of Chota 
Nagpur, the northern coinciding with the District of Hazaribagh, 
and the southern with that of Ranchi. To its east lies Bengal 


proper. With the exception of Bengal, al! these tracts together 
form the home’ of the present Bihan language. It has three 
dialects, MaithilT, Magahl, and Bhojpuri, the last of which 
differs considerably from the t^YO others. MaithilT, which is 
spoken in Tirhut, has a most complicated gi-ammatical system, its 
verb changing its form, not only with regard to the subject, 
but also with regard to the object It has a small literature 
dating from the fifteenth century, and, when written by Brah* 
mans, has a character of its own akin to that employed for 
Bengali. The x^eople who speak it are among the most 
conservative in India, and rarely emigrate from their over- 
crowded fields to other parts of the country. Their character 
is icflccted in their language, which abounds in archaic ex- 
pressions. The original Aryan language of Nepal before 
the RSjput invasion was an old form of Maithili. Magahl, the 
language of the ancient Magadha, or South Bihar, is also 
spoken in the northern or Haz.^ribligh plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
immediately to its south. It resembles Maithili in the com- 
plexity of its verbal conjugation and in general character; but, 
owing to the long Musalman domination of this part of India, 
it is ns a rule move flexible and less conservative. The language 
of Magadha is looked upon by the inhabitants of other p.yis 
of India as typically boorish. Although directly descended 
from the language in which Buddhism was first preached, it 
has no literature and no traditions, and Its speakers are as 


a whole poor and uneducated. • ^ 

Far differenl; is Bhojpuri. This dialect is >« '!« 

east of the United Pioviiices and in West BihSr. 
a, .road to the southern, or RSnchi, plateau of Choti NagPur. 
ivUore, under a slightly altered form, . is cailed Nagpum. 

The Bhojpuri of the United °l"e 

that of Bihar; but over the whole area the dialect has to 

same characteristics, being a flexible form o ^ 

for current use. easy to learn, and ,h' 

gramnmLicnl subtilties. Here again the langu. g 



national peculiaiitics. The Bhojpurls are as free from con- 
servatism as the people of Tirhut are the reverse. They wander 
all over Northern India, and there ‘is hardly a considerable 
town in which they do not possess a colony. 

Apart from the peculiar character employed by the Tirhntia 
Brahmans, all the dialects of Biharl are generally written in the 
current form of Deva-nagaiT known as ‘ Kailhl.’ 

Ofija. Oriya is the language of Orissa and of the adjoining parts of 
Madras and the Central Provinces. It is spoken in an isolntcd 
part of India, has been but slightly affected by contact with other 
languages, and has changed little since the fourteenth centiity, 
at which period we find it in use in inscriptions. It has a con- 
siderable literature of some merit, and was formerly written by 
indenting marks with a stylus upon leaves of the talipot iwlm. 
On such a surface a straight indented line along the grain 
tends to cause a split; and this accounts for the characteristic 
of its peculiar alphabet, in which the long line familiar to 
readers of Deva-nagari is replaced by a series of curves. 

Oriya is a musical language, with a grammar which is simple 
but complete. It borrows very freely from Sanskrit, and the 
chief defect of its literary style is this overloading with taisatms. 

Eengali. In its owii home Bengali has a greater number of speakers 
than any other Indian language. In 1901, out of the forly-foiir 
and a half millions who returned this language ns their 
vernacular, forty-four and a quarter millions inhabited the iciri- 
tories then subject to the Lieutemant-Governor of Uengal (with 
the connected States) and the Bengali Districts of Assam. The 
remainingquarter million werescattered throughout India, inninly 
.finding employment as clerks or the like. Over the huge area 
in which it is a vernacular, Bengali is by no means uniform. 
Its main dialectal division is not, however, according to locality, 
but lies between the literary and the spoken language. If wo 
except the language employed by the Musalmfln inhabitants of 
the eastern part of the Gangetic delta, the literary dialect is the 
same over the whole country. This is never used when .speaking, 
except in formal addresses and the like. Even the most 
highly educated natives employ the colloquial dialect in theh 
ordinary conversation. The literary form of the language 
differs from the colloquial not only in its highly Sanskritized 
\-ocabulary but in its grammar, in which the dead forms of 
three centuries ago are retained in a state of fictitious anima- 
•k” k ^‘^crary style dates from the revival of learning 
w 1C too place in Calcutta, under English infliienoes, nl the 
commencement of the last century. Up to that time Bengal 



had an incHgenoiis poetical literature of its own, written in 
a purified form of the spoken vernacular. With the advent 
of the English there arose a demand for prose literature, and 
the task of supplying it fell into the hands of Sanskrit-ridden 
pandits. Anything more monstrous than this prose dialect, 
as it existed in the first half of the nineteenth century, it is 
difficult to conceive. Books were written, excellent in their 
subjects, eloquent in their thoughts, but in a language from 
which something like ninety per cent* of the genuine Bengali 
vocabulary was excluded, and its place supplied by words 
borrowed from Sanskrit which the writere themselves could 
not pronounce. During the past fifty years there has been 
a movement, without much success, to reduce this absurd 
Smiskritization ; but. still, at the present day many words current 
in literary Bengali arc mere ideograms. The Bengali vocal 
organs are not adapted to the pronunciation of Sanskrit words, 
and so these words spell one thing, and, when read aloud, sound 
somethiiig quite different. Under sucli circumstances literary 
nciignli is divorced from the comprehension of every native 
to whom it has not been specially taught. It is this which 
is the official language of Government and of missionaries, and 
which (with few exceptions) is taught in the grammars written 
Jor European students. Bengalis themselves call their Sans- 
kritized book-language ‘ sadhu-bhashS,* i.e. the ‘excellent 
speech but the adjective which they apply to anything 
approaching their true vernacular is the significant one of 
‘sweet.’ It is this ‘sweet’ language which every one with 
a pen in his hand, be he European or native, endeavours to 
ignore. It is an instance of history repeating itself. In the 
old days the classical language was called Sanskrit, ‘purified, 
but llie epithet applied to the true vernacular Prakrit was 


awsa, or ‘ nectar.’ 

The many dialects of spoken Bengali fall into three groups : 
the western or staiidavd, the eastern, and the northern. 
Western Bengali is spoken in the country on both sides of the 
l-Iooghly and to the west. The centre of Eastern Bengali 
may be taken as the city of Dacca. It eatends to the cast 
into tire Districts of Sylhet and CacliJr, and, southwards, to 
beyond Chittageug. The Bengali of Chittagong ^ ve^ cor- 
rupt, and is quite unintelligible to an tintr^-elled native oi 
Calcutta. Farther inland, in the Chittagong Hill f^racts, there 
is a still more debased dialect called Chakma, rduch is ^ t en 
in an alphabet akin to that of Burmese. Nonhem Bengali 
^ This estimate is based on actual counting. 
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Dravidian 
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spoken north of the Ganges and at the lower end of the Assam 
valley. It is a dialect which, though closely connected with 
standard Bengali, really owes nothing to it. It is, by deriva- 
tion, an intermediate speech between Bihitrr and Assanic.se. 
In some respects it agrees with Oriya rather than with the 
language of Calcutta. 

Bengali and Assamese are written in very nearly the same 
alphabet, which is related to that employed by the itrahniausef 
Tirhut. It is of the same stock as Deva-nagarl, but has 
existed as an independent script since at least the eleventh 
century a, d. 

The origin of Assamese has been described above. It is 
the language of the middle and upper parts of the Assam 
valley. It is more nearly related to colloquial than to literary 
Bengali j and its claim to be considered as an independent 
form of speech, and not as a dialect of that language, dcjjcnds 
mainly upon the fact that it possesses an important Hleralure. 
It has also several well-marked peculiarities of pronunciation. 
The literary style is happily free from the S«inskrilisnis which 
deface that of Bengali. The Hterature itself is of ancient date 
and is varied in its character, being particularly rich in bisloTic.il 
works. Assamese has no real dialects, though it varic.H slightly 
from place to place. Mayang, one of the languages spoken in 
the polyglot State of Manipur, may, however, be classed as a 
dialect of this language. 

The Dravidian race is widely spread over India, but nil the 
members of it do not speak Dravidian languagc.s. In the 
north many of them have become completely Arynnized, and 
have adopted the language of their conquerors while llicy have 
retained their ethnic characteristics. Besides these, l>ravkliani 
are almost the only speakers of two other imporlant families 
of speech, the Munda and the Dravidian proper. Owing lo 
the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken by persons 
possessing the same physical type, many scholars have suggested 
a connexion between the two groups of speech, but a 
detailed inquiry carried out by the Linguistic Survey of Indl.1 
has shown that there is no foundation for .sucli a theory. 
Vhether we consider the phonetic systems, the methods of 
inflexion, or the vocabularies, the Dravidian have no connexion 
with the Munda languages. TheydifTer inlheirpronuncialioo, 
m their modes of indicating gender, in their dccleivsions of 
nouns, in their method of indicating the relationslii|) of n verb 
to Its objects, in their numeral systems, in their principle.-; of 



in thcfr vocabularies. The few points in which they agree are 
points ivhich are common to m<any languages scattered all over 
the world. 

Leaving, therefore, the fact of the Dravidian raee speaking 
Iffo different families of languages to be discussed by ethno- 
Icigists, wc proceed to consider those forms of speech which 
are called * Dravidian’ by philologists. Most of these arc 
spoken in Southern India or in the hills of Central India. 
T'A'O of them have found their way into Chota Nagpur and 
i!ie Santal Parganas, vvlicre they exist side by side with Muncla 
dialects; and one, Brahfll, has its home far to the north-west, in 
Eatuchisliln. I'he last \ms not known to Sanskrit writers, 
sho were familiar with two great languages spoken , in their 
lime all over Southern India : namely, the AndJira-bhaiha and 
the Drav\{Ui'hha&ha^ the former corresponding to the modern 
Telugu, and the latter to the rest. This old division agrees 
r.iih the classification of the modern vernaculars, which is ns 


follows 1 — 

Number of spenkers 

K. Drlvidci group : 

Tninil ... .... 16,535,500 

MivlaySltun ....... 6,029,304 i/’ 

Ktinaccso . . . . . - . . io,365,o.}7 ^ 

Ko^tftgn 39>>J>r 



Totln . 805 

Kola 1,300 

Knnildj 69 *. 35 >- 

Malto ^r 777 

P. InlKmcdUtc languages: 

Uon 4 , &o 1,133,974 

C. Andlita f^ioup 1 

'JVliigu 30,696,873 V 

Kniidl) ........ 494,099 

Kolitml >>.'>05 

I>. Ihahtlt 48.589 

Total 56,5r4,5»4 


Tim following general account of the main characteristics of 
the Dravidian fornns of speech is taken, with one or two verbal 
aUcTations and omissions, from the Manual of the Admintsira- 
lion of the Madras Presidency j — 

'In tke Pravi({iATi lAngtiflpics nil nouns denoting ninnimnte substances and 
mlionnl beluga me of the neuter gciirlcr. The distinction of male and 
ffrnnlc appears only in tlic piuiionn of the third person, in adjectives formed 
tif sulTiKiiig ills pronominal tcriiiinntions, nnd in tlic third person of tlic 
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verb. In all oJber cases the distinction of gender is mavheil by separslt 
words signifying “male” and “female." Dtavidian nouns me iullectedj not 
by means of case terminations, hot by means of siiffixcil postpositions aeJ 
separable particles. Dravidlan nenler noons are rarely plnraltzcd. Draii- 
dian languages use postpositions instead of prepositions. DraviiHan atijec- 
lives are incapable of declension. It is characteristic of these InnguBgej, 
in contradistinction to Indo-Enropean, that, wherever prnctlcfiljle, they uh 
as adjectives the relative participles of verbs, in preference to nonns of 
quality or adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of (be Dravidlan 
(and also of the Mun^a) dialects is the existence of two pronouns of tb« 
first person plural, oneinclusive of the person addressetl, the cJthei exclusive, 
The Dravidian languages have no passive voice, this Isefrig expressed bj 
verbs signifying ^ to suffer,” &c. The Dravidian languages, unlike the Indcv 
European, prefer the use of contiiumtive participles to coujuiiclious. The 
Dravidian verbal system possesses a negative as well ns an nffinnalive voire. 
It is a marked peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they ninke use of 
relative participial nouns instead of phrases introduced by relnlive pronotas 
These participles are formed from the various participles of ibe verb by 
the addition of a foimative snffix. Thus, “the person who come” is h 
Tamil literally “ the who-camc.”’ 

Tamil, or Arava, covers the whole of Southern India up lo 
Mysore and the Ghats on the west, and reaches northwards as 
far as the town of Madras and beyond on the cast. It is aho 
the vernacular of the northern part of Ceylon and has been 
widely spread over Further India by emigrant coolies. As do- 
mestic servants its speakers are found all over India. It is 
the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Ilravidian 
languages: plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a 
remote period. It has a copious literature, which i.s couched 
in a somewhat artificial dialect known as ‘Shen’ (i.c. ‘ perfect’), 
in contrast with the colloquial form of speech, wliich is called 
‘Kodum’ or ‘ Codoon’ (i.e. ‘rude'). Onlya few insignificanl 
dialects of the spoken language have been recorded. The 
name ‘Tamil' and the word 'DrSvi^a' are both corruptions 
of the same original, ‘ Dramida.’ The language has an alphabet 
of its own. 

Malayalam is a modern offshoot from Tamil, dating fiouillis 
ninth century a.d. It is the language of the Malabar coast, 
and has one dialect, Yerava, spoken in Coorg. Its mosl 
noteworthy features are that, except among certain tribes, it 
has dropped all the personal temiinations of verbs, mid (hsi 
the words which it has borrowed from Sanskrit are particularly 
numerous. It has a large literature, and employs the old 
Grantha character used in Southern India for Sanskrit writing;. 

Kanarese is the language of Mysore and of the nciglibourmg 

‘ In 1901 the number of Tamils m Ceylon was 953,5 35, 





portion of the Ghat colln^r^.. i„.i ,• 

of the Bombay Presidency, it also corner 

written in an alphabet closely connected thh 

Telugu. It has two petty di^cls Jlif ^ ™P%«<ir,r 

of which are spoken in the Nllglis Kod 

Coorg, is also considered by some to b^ a d®",’ ^ ^ 

It lies midway between it and Tula, ^e htt'? 

of the South Kanara District of Madras Toda'’- 'a “ ‘-:=- 

mty forms of speech spoken by small tribes on «” 

KuruWi, or Oraon, is the vernacular nf o n - v 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining portions o“™cc“.r IP 
vrnces. It is more closely connected with “ adeaf tI , a 
M-ith ancient Kanarese than with anv «»}.-/ r u ^ ' 

vidian languages. The peopT'^m^set: 3^ 
the Maler actually did come to their present seit' 

F^anara country. Malto is the language of these Nlakt r^ 

nearly related to the Oraons, and nL settled still nr^t' ' 
near Kajmahal on the bank of the Ganges 
two languages has any literature or any alphabet, TheRo^an 
alphabet .s usually employed for recording them. 

TnHr language is spoken in the hill country cf Central coC 

India. Many of the Gon^s have abandoned their own dialerts 
and have taken to Aryan forms of speech. The true Gond -3 
mterniediate between the Dravida and Andhra longues 'and 
has numerous dialects. It is unwritten, and has no literature. 

lelugu IS the only important Andhra language. It is ihslVl.'r:. 
principal form of speech in the eastern part of the Indian Pen*^ 
insula^ from the town of Madras to near Orissa. It is abo 
spoken in the east of the Nizara’sdomlnionsand in thecatreme 
south of the Central Provinces, extending Into Bcr5r. It has 
an extensive literature, written in a character of its own, akin 
to Deva-nagarT, which, like Oriy§, owes its numerous curves 10 
the fact that it has been written on palm-leaves. 

Knndh, or Kuf, is spoken by the Khonds of the Orissa Iliils. Kt- ' . 
It, like KolSmT and other petty dialects of distant L’crar, i5Kr.:i:i.!. 
quite uncultivated. 

Qr^htlT, also an uncultivated language, is heard in the cen 
tral highlands of Baluchistan. Owing to its isolated position. 


It has developed on lines of its own j but, although its speaktis 
show none of the Dravidian ethnic characlcrisiics, it is un- 
lotibtedly a Dravidian language. Ethnologists differ as to 
ivhetlier the speakers of Dravidian languages entertd India 
Vom the north-west, or from the hypothetical Lcinurian cen- 
iiieiit, now under the Indian Ocean, in the south. If tl;s.y 
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LCHAP, 


came from the north-west, we must look upon the BraluVs as 
the rear-guard j but if from the south, they must be considered 
as the advance-guard of the Dravidian immigration. Under 
any circumstances it is possible that the BrahuTs alone retain 
the true Dravidmn ethnic type, which has been lost in India 
proper by admixture with other aboriginal nationalities such as 
the Mundas. This is suggested by the linguistic circumstances, 
and is worthy of investigation. 


The 

Mnnda 

lan- 

guages. 


The Munda languages are often called ‘ Kolarian,* a name 
which is founded on a false theory, and which is, moreover, 
misleading. The name ‘Munda’ was first given to this fainify 
of speech by the late Professor Max Muller long before ‘ Ko- 
larian ’ was invented. These languages are among those which 
have been longest spoken in India, and may, with great pro- 
bability, claim to be aboriginal. It is of importance to note 
that there exists a common element in them, on the one hand; 
and in the Mon-Khmer languages of Further India, in the dia- 
lects of certain wild tribes of Malacca and Australonosia, and 
in Nicobarese, on the other, although the two sets of speech 
are not otherwise connected. This Is best explained by the 
supposition that a common language was once spoken over 
both Further India and a great part of India proper, and dial 
in the latter it is represented at the present day by the Mundt 
languages, while in Further India, Malacca, Aiistralonesia, and 
the Nicobars* it was overwhelmed by an invasion of other 
languages (much as was the case with the original Bisadia 
language of Kashmir), and there now shows only spora<li<^ 
though convincing, traces of its former general use. 

The Munda languages are agglutinative, and preserve this 
characteristic in a very complete manner. Suffix is piled upon 
suffix, and helped out by infix, till we obtain words which have 
the meaning of a whole sentence. For instance, the word M 
means * strike,’ and from it we form the word da-pa-l-ocfio aksu- 
iahen-iat-im-a-e^ which signifies ‘he, who belongs to him who 
belongs to me, will continue letting himself be caused to figlil.' 
Not only may we, but we must employ this posy of speech, if, for 
instance, my slave’s son was too often getting himself ciilangld 
in affrays. As compared with Dravidian innguages, MiiiidJ 
languages have a series of semi-consonants which correspond 
to the so-called 'abrupt’ tone of the languages of Further 


rnd ‘"""y liiDg.ii.irc Still fftrther. 

AuVnlhl^lf Th"™? I«ng..ngc9 amt lI,o« d 

Auslt.ilia Jtseli. fh.s mterestmg question is sliil under discnssioii. 



India. The distinction of gender is between animate and in- 
animate nouns, and not between rational and irrational ones. 
The noun has three numbers— a singular, a dual, and a plural; 
and the cases of the direct and indirect object are indicated by 
suftixes added to the verb, while the noun remains unchanged. 
The numerals are counted by twenties and not by tens. As in 
Dravidian, the pronoun of the first person plural has two forms, 
one including, and the other excluding, the person addressed, 
blit in other respects the pronouns are altogether different. 
Tlicie is no agreement whatever bet>Yeen the conjugations of 
the Mupda and of the Dravidian verb. The latter is simple, 
.while the former exhibits an almost bewildering maze of parti- 
cipial forms, which in every case are converted into tenses by 
(he addition of the letter a. Finally, the Munda languages do 
not possess anything corresponding to the Dravidian system of 
negative conjugation. 

The principal homo of the Muncla languages (the race is 
much more widely spread) is Chota Nagpur. Speakers are 
further found in the adjoining Districts of Bengal, Orissa, Ma- 
dras, and the Central Provinces, with an outlying colony far to 
the west in the Mahildeo hills north of Bcrar. The following 
is A list of these forms of speech : — 


Kherwilr! , 

Number of speakers 

*» 784.396 

Kflika , 

87,075 

iClinyi^ • 

ioi,9S0 

Juang . 

. . . . . 10,853 

Savara . . 

I 57 .i 3 <> 

Gaclaba . . 

. . . . 37 >> 3 '> 


Total 3.179.375 


Of these, KherwUrT is much the most important It has KherwArt 
several dialects, which are often wrongly considered to be dis- 
tinct languages. They are SantSlT or liar, Mun(Jarr, Bhumij, 

Ilirhar, Kod.1, Ho, Tflrl, Asurl, Agaria, and KorwS. Of these, 

Sanlfilf and Muijdilrl have received much attention from scho- 
lars, and we have excellent grainmavs of them, as well as a 
dictionary of the former. Ho is the dialect of the Larka, or 
* Jlgltting,’ Kols of Singhbhflm, while the others are spoken by 
petty forest tribes. The home of Santall is the Santal Parga- 
nns, but it is also found much farther south, down the western 
iDorder of Bengal proper into Northern Omsa, The rest are 
all spoken in Chota Nflgpur and in the neighbouring hill tracts 
of Orissa and the Central Provinces, 



Kurkii. 


Kbarla. 


Jnang. 


Sftvara, 

GaUaba. 
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KQrku is the Munda language of the Mahadeo I-lills. Witli 
Kharia and Juaiig it forms a linguistic sub-group, but is more 
nearly related to Kherwarl than are the other two. It, also, 
has received some study, and we have an excellent grammar 
of it. Kha.ria is found in the south-west corner of Rflnchl 
and in the adjoining States of Jashpur and Gangpur. The 
tribe extends much farther south, but they liavc ns a rule 
exchanged their own language either for the Dravldian Kurukh 
or for some broken Aryan patois. The language is dying out, 
and is nowhere spoken in its original purity. It has borrowed 
freely from neighbouring forms of speech, and has been com* 
pared to a palimpsest, the original writing of which can only be 
deciphered with some difficulty. Juang resembles ICharia. It 
is the language of a small wild tribe in the Orissa Hills. I'Vom 
the leaf-garments of its speakers it is sometimes called ‘ I’alnl' 
Savara and Gadaba are two languages spoken in Madras 
territory close to the Orissa border. Very little is known con- 
cerning themj but it is plain that they arc much mixed 
with the Telugu spoken round about them, and they may 
probably be grouped as akin to Kharia and Juang. The 
Savaras are an ancient and widely spread tribe, who were 
known to the Indo-Aryans in Vedic times, and are menlioned 
by Pliny and Ptolemy. Only a few of them still adhere to 
their own language. 

None of the Mui;ida languages have any proper written 
character or any literature. The Roman character is gcncraHy 
employed for recording them. 


The languages of Further India, together with those spoken 
in Tibet, are usually grouped under the general name of ‘Indo- 
Chinese V which includes two distinct families, the Mon- 
Khmer and the Tibeto-Chinese. The original home of all 
these people seems to have been North-western China, bcivs’een 
the upper courses of the Yang-tse-klang and the I-lo-aiig-ko, 
and from here they spread out in all directions. So far as 
British India is concerned, they followed river valleys in their 
migrations, down the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, and the Sal- 
ween into Burma, down the Brahmaputra Into Assam, and up 
e rahmaputra into Tibet. From Tibet they occupied Ihc 
ima ayas, and are now found in Nepal and in other inountaiu- 
ous tracts lying south of the main watershed. Three successive 
waves of completed migration can be traced. First, there was, 



in prehistoric times, a Mon-Khmer invasion into Further India 
and iissani. Secondly, there was the first Tibeto-Chinese in- 
vasion, that of the Tibeto-Burmans, into the same localities 
and into Tibet, the period of which is also unknown. Thirdly, 
there was the second Tibeto-Chinese invasion, that of the Tai 
branch of the Siamese-Chinese into Eastern Burma, which took 
place in force about the sixth century a. d. Finally, another 
Tibcto-Burman invasion, that of the Kachins, was actually in 
progress when it was stopped by the British conquest of 
Upper Burma. The later invaders drove the first to the sea- 
board or into the hills overlooking the river valleys; and thus 
we find the earliest immigrants to India, the Mon-IChmers, 
confmed at the present day to the coast country of Pegu and 
a few mountain tracts in Assam and Burma, while the Tais, 
who found most room for expansion in the direction of Siam, 
Jiave driven the Mon-Khmers of that country to the sea-coast 
also. 

AU the Indo-Chinese languages are monosyllabic. Each 
word consists of one syllable, and refuses to be classed under 
any of the well-known categories of noun, verb, and particle. 
It expresses an indefinite idea, which may be employed to 
connote any part of speech, according to its position in the 
sentcnco and its relation to its neighbours. The words being 
monosyllables, the necessary paucity of different sounds is eked 
out by tones, each sound being raised or lowered in pitch, 
sliortcned or prolonged, according to the idea which it is in- 
tended to convey. For instance, the Shan monosyllable kau 
means ‘I,’ ‘be old,’ ‘nine,’ ‘a lock of hair,’ ‘indifference to 
an evil spirit,’ ‘an owl,* ‘a ^«*n-tree,’ ‘complaining of any 
thing,’ ‘tlie shin,’ ‘the balsam plant,’ or ‘a mill,’ according 
to the tone witli which it is pronounced. The number of tones 
difTers in various languages. Shan has fifteen, while Western 
Tibetan is said to have only one. The most characteristic of 
these languages, Chinese and Siamese, belong to what is known 
as the isolating class — i.e. every monosyllable has a distinct 
definite meaning of its own, and complex ideas are expressed by 
compounding two or more together. For instance, ‘he went’ 
would he indicated by three words, one meaning ‘he,’ another 
connoting the idea of ‘going,’ and a third connoting the idea 
of * completion.’ Others belong to what is knoivn as the 
agglutinating class, in which certain words are now only used 

as suffixes to indicate relationship of time or space, ;and cannot 
be employed independently with meanings^of tb^ifiowp. ...ttis 
a3 if the ‘completion’ in ‘he-going-^mpietidirMiAddpsI 



its original meaning, and was now only used as a sign to indi- 
cate that the idea connoted by some other word performing 
the function of a verb was also the idea of a completed action. 
The Mon- We have already mentioned the fact that the Mon-Kliincr 
languages agree with some Malacca dialects and with Nico- 
gDfiges. barese in having at their base another non-relatcd language 
which is connected with Munda forms of speech, and which 
must have been the aboriginal language of those tracts of 
Further India which were conquered by the Moii-Khincrs. 
The Mon-Khmer languages are numerous in Indo-Cliina. In 
British India they are only four in number. The most im- 
Kliasi. portant is Khasi, spoken in the hill country south of the 
Central Assam valley, where it has survived as an island 
amid a sea of Tibeto-Burman speech. It has been given a 
literature by the missionaries who work among its sjicakcrs; 
and this language, which a century ago was rude, iiiicultiircd, 
and unwritten, is now one of the Indian vernaculars recognized 
in the examination halls of the Calcutta University. It is 
written in the Roman character and has 177,827 speakers. 


The 

Tibeto- 

L'lirman 

lan- 

LTiafjes. 

iihci|iil, 

Tibetan, 


Fronoml- 

nMiicd 

lanj.'uages. 


The other important language is the Mon or Talaing of Pegu 
and the coast districts round the Gulf of Martaban (i7<|,sio 
speakers). Palaung (67,756) and Wa (7,667) arc two smaller 
dialects spoken in the eastern hills of Upper Burma. 

The Tibeto-Burman branch of the Tibeto-Chinasc languages 
is very widely spread. It includes two great languages, ' 1 ‘ibctan 
and Burmese, each of which has an alphabet of its own akin 
to Deva-nagarT, as tvell as an extensive literature. Tibetan is 
one of several dialects grouped under the general name of 
Bhotis,’ from Bhot, the Indian name of Tibet. Besides the 
Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan, there are the Bhotiet of Bfiltistiia 
or Baltl, that of Ladakh or Ladakhi, that of Sikkim or Donjong- 
ke, that of BhutSn or Lho-ke, and so on. Connected with 
Bhotia, but not dialects of it, are a mimber of lliniillayan 
auguages of which the most noteworthy are NewarT (the main 
language of NewSr, i.e. NepSl), Rong or Lepcha (of Sikkim). 
AMangar, and Murml. Most of these are really Nopnl lan- 
guages, whose speakers (many of them soldiers in our Giirldu 
regiments) are temporary visitors to British Indui. This groiin 
IS mlled the ‘Non-pronominalized Himalayan langiuiges,' lo 

Kanawan, Limbo, „„d 
n H ‘“■'5 iiKpcH lanl 

mr'nbl ’ 

rman m character, it aiso shows manifest traces 



of an older substratum having striking points of resemblance 
to the Munda tongues. There are the same distinctions 
between things animate and inanimate, the same system of 
counting in twenties, the same occurrence of a dual number, 
and of a double set of plural forms for the first personal 
ptonomij and the same tendency to conjugate a verb by means 
of pronominal suffixes. All this cannot be mere coincidence. 

It inevitably leads to the conclusion that these Himalayan 
tracts were once inhabited by tribes speaking a languj^e con- 
nected with those now in use among the Mundas, who have 
left their stamp on the dialects spoken at the present day. 

^Ve have already seen how a Muhda basis also exists in the 
Ifon-Khmer languages, which has been traced into Malacca, 
Australonesia, and even Australia; and this line of Himalayan 
dialects offers an important clue to ethnological inquirers. 

West of Bliutan we come across another Tibeto-Burman group, North 
spoken by wild tribes of the hills to the north of the Assam 
volley. These are Aka, Dafla, Abor-Miri, and Mishmi. In branch, 
the lower Assam valley itself and the country to its south 
(omitting the Khasi Hills) we have the Bodo group, spoken by Bodo gro«] 
59C,<tii people, of which the principal languages are Bara or 
Mcch, the tongue of scattered tribes In the valley, GSro of the 
Gdro Hills, and TipurU or Mrung of Hill Tippera. Then we 
have the Ndga languages of Central and Eastern Assam. The Ngga group, 
nrost important of these is Mikir of the Mikir Hills in the 
valley itself. To the south and south-east there are the N.iga 
Hills, inhabited by many fierce tribes whom we are slowly 
winning to civilization, and each possessing a language of its 
own. Such aro AngUmi, Semfl, Ao, Lhota, and Namsangia, 
with fourteen or fifteen others. None of them, of course, has 
nny liceraturo, and of many of them little but the names and 
a fesv words are known. The AngSmi Nagas are those with 
wliom we have fought ino-st, and with whom we are best 
acquainted. East of Assam, in the confused mountainous 
coiitiLry which forms the north of Upper Burma, are a number 
of cognate dialects grouped together under the general name 
of Kachiai or Singpho, These wild Kachins were migrating 
into Ihiriua itself, and had already penetrated far Into the Shan 
States, when we annexed that country. 

Sotilh of the Nagii Hills lies the Sl.ate of Manipur, and here KuH-Clifn 
wc first meet the group of languages known as Kuki-Chin. 

Meithci, the official Language of the State, is the only one of 
them which possesses an alphabet and a literature. Owing to 
the existence of the latter its development has been retarded, 

c c 2 



Jurmese. 


)ban. 


SO that it is in an older stage than the rest. The others art 
scattered in colonies over Manipur and Cachar, and cxiend 
south, through the hill country, as far as the Sandoway Distnci 
of Burma. Since they occupied this latter area, there has been 
a constant tendency to expand northwards. On the west they 
v/ere barred by the sea, and on the south and east by the 
stable government of Burma. Thus wave after wave has been 
driven to the north by those who were behind. The Kulj. 
Chins of Manipur and Cachar once occupied the hills im. 
mediately to the south, and these are now held by the Lushais, 
wlio were originally pushed forward from the south-east and 
drove them on. This progress has been arrested by om 
conversion of CachSr into settled territory. There are mote 
than thirty ICuki-Chin languages, some with several dialects. 
The most important, both politically and in the numbers that 
speak them, are Lai in the Chin Hills, and Lushei or Dulicn 
in the Lushai Hills. The Kuki-Chin are the most typical c| 
all the Tibeto-Burman languages. They do not possess a r«l 
verb, the conception being expressed with the aid of n verbal 
noun. When a speaker of Lusbei, for instance, wishes to say 
‘I go,’ he says ‘my going’; and for ‘I went,’ *niy going, 
completion.’ 

Passing over a number of hybrid dialects we come to 
Burmese, which is the predominant language, even where 
others are spoken, all over Upper and Lower Burma, except 
in the Chin Hills, the Shan States, and the Kacluii coimtiy 
north of Bhamo. It, and the related MrQ, are the vernaculars 
of 7.498,794 people. It has many local dialects, but, with one 
or two exceptions, these are little known. The most iniiKiilaoi 
dialect is Arakanese, which branched off from the nnin stem 


at an early date, and has developed on indeixtndeiit lines. 
Burmese has a considerable literature, of which the pociryij 
written in a special and difficult dialect; and a written character 
of its own, derived from the ancient square Pali, but abounding 
in curved lines, and connected, through the Pali, with Den- 
nrigarl. The development of the spoken language has proceeded 
more rapidly than that of the written language, so that vvordr 
are nowadays seldom pronounced as they are spell. 

The only important Tai language of British India is 
spoken in the south-east of Upper Burma, and clo.sely allied 
to Siamese. A Tai tribe called the Ahoms made thcimclva 
masters of Assam in the year 1228 a.d. They were foKowd 
by other Shan colonies, which still survive and speak their owa 
dialects. The most important is KhSmU. Ahom luis bwa 



dead for centuries, though its literature still survives and can 
be interpreted by a few priests of the old religion. The 
Ahoms were pagans, but tlie rest of the Shans, like the 
Jurinese, are Buddhists. Shan has a voluminous literature, 
and a written character based on that of Burmese. 

The Karen tribe is principally scattered over Lower Burma, 
though its members are also found in the Shan Hills. Their 
language likewise belongs to the Siamese-Chtnese branch of the 
Tibeto-Chinese family. The generally accepted theory regard- 
j;jg tliis form of speech is that it is connected with Chinese 
though not descended from it, while the people are pre- 
Chinese. 

The remaining vernaculars of India proper are unimportant. Miscel- 
The Selungs, a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the Mergui •®"cous 
Archipelago, spealc a language akin to Malay. Such, also, 
is Nicobnrese, which has, however, like Mon-Khmer, a sub- 
stratum of Munda. Some scholars class this as a Mon-Khmer 
language with Malay corruptions. Two languages have not 
)et been classed by philologists. These are Andamanese and 
Durushaski, The former is really a group of languages which 
are agglutinating, make free use of prefix, infix, and suffix, and 
are adapted only to the expression of the more simple ideas. 
Dunishaski is spoken in the extreme north-west of India on 
he borders of Turkistan, by the inhabitants of Hunza-Nagar. 

S^o one has hitherto succeeded in tracing a connexion between 
t and any other known form of speech. It has an elaborate 
grammar, and its most characteristic feature is the frequent 
ISO which is made of pronominal prefixes, so as sometimes to 
Iter greatly the appearance of a word. The country in which 
; is spoken did not fall within the operations of the Census of 
901, and hence no speakers of it were recorded. 

The so-called ^ Gipsy’ languages have nothing to do with 
lUTOpcan Romani. They are a number of dialects spoken by 
anclcring tribes, often of very bad reputation. Some arc 
lere thieves’ jargons, others are hybrids developed in 
)urncys from place to place, and some are real dialects of 
ell-known languages. 

In Aden wo find Arabic and Somali spoken. The former 
dongs to the Semitic and the latter to the Hamitic family, 
hey hardly full within the lines of the present inquiry. 

G. A GKXERSON. 



APPENDIX I 


I. List of the Indo-Chinese Languages spoken in 
British India and Nepal 


Total Where 
Niiciiliornf siioVen b 
ap«>akcis. Hrjti&h 













pjinlly, Bmndii iind 
&ul]'Lrnnch. 


Group qikI 
Sub-^roup. 


Langnage. 


Total 
Number of 
speakers. 


TIBETO-CHINESE 
FAMILY (««^). 
TlUETO-nURMAN 
BRANCH (cow/,). 
Tibeto-IHinnEnyan 
Sub-branch (roK/.). 


Non-pro- 

noiulnallzed 

HlniSlaynn 

Group. 

(Most of the 
htignnges of 
this group 
really belong 
to Nepiil. 

Tlie presence 
of Pa<lln, 
Khmi, and 
MSnjhl is 
nccklentnl. 
Kami and 
MiinjhI are 
the names of 
Ncjjal tribes, 
and it is 
doubtful if 
the names 
also denote 
languages.) 
Pronominal- 
Ized Hima- 
layan Group. 
Eastern Sub- 
group. 

(All the Inn- 
gunges of this 
sub-group 
really belong 

to Nopal. 

The presence 
of mnuy of 
them in 
Ilritlsh luclin 
is ncclclcninl.) 


Gurnng. 

Murmi. 

Simwar. 

Mnngnr. 

Newari. 
PadhI, 
Pahrl, 
or PahT. 
Rorg or 
Lcpcha. 
(?) Kami. 
(?) Man- 
jhl. 
Toto. 


DhTma!. 

'rhaml. 

I.imhu. 

KirSuli 

lan- 

guages, 

viz. 

Yakhfi. 


„ These 
two were 
classed 
• together 
in tlie 
Census 
of 

Nc^l. No 
Census 


nalalT. 

SUngpang. 

Lohorong. 

Lambl- 

chhong. 

waling. 

Clihing- 

tang. 

Rflng- 

chhen- 

hiing. 

nOng- 

ninlf. 

Rodong. 

Nadihc- 

reiig. 

Knliing. 





Family, Branch, and 
Sub-brand). 


TIBETO-CHINESE 
FAMILY (««/.). 
TIBETO-BURMAN 
BRANCH (««/,), 
Tibeto-Hiinalayan 
Sub-branch (««/,). i 


Group and 
Sub-group. 


PronomlnRl- 
Ized Hima- 
layan Group 
(eoft/.). 
EaUem Sub- 
group (««/.). 


North-Aaaam Sub- 
branch. 


Assam-BnrtQeae Sub- 
branch. 



IVesieru Sub- 
group. 

(All Iheian- 
guagca of this 
snlj-groiip 
belong to the 
Western 
Himalayas. 

At the Census 
of 1901 all 
I bat the first 
I were classed 
under Tibetan. 
Hence sepa- 
rate figtires 
are not avail- 1 
able for all of I 
them. In 8i.x 
cases the esti- 
mates of the 
Linguistic 
Survey are 
sliown 
iostead.) 


Bodo Group, 
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Family, Brarcli, and 
Sub-brandi. 

Group and 
Sub*gronp> 

Language. 

Total 
Nncnlier of 
speakers, 

Who re clilefly 
sjxikcn In 
Britlsli India. 

TIBETO-CHINESE 

Unclassed 

Chin 

181,765 

Burma. 

FAMILY 

Lanemees 

(tmspeci- 



TIQETO-BURMAN 

(««#.). 

Hcd). 



BRANCH (i'tfM/.). 

Kacbln 

Knchiii or 

67,3.}o 


Asaam'Bunnese Sub- 

Group. 

Singpho. 



branch 

Kach'n-Bvrma 

Szi Lepai. 




Hybrids, 

Imshi. 

H 




Mam. 





Maingthn. 

465 

91 


OtherH^rids. 

• 

S^,979 

}> 


Barmn Group. 

Mru. 

33,8y8 

Bengal nnt] 



Biinnes^. 

7,474j89(5 
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Bnnnn nml 





Ilciign]. 

SIAMESE-CHINESE 

Slnltlc Group. 

Karen. 

887,875 

Biirnm. 

BRANCH. 






Tai Group. 

Siamese. 

1 9, .'36 




JJl 

19.380 




Kliiin. 

43,160 




Shan. 

7 .‘iL 773 




Kliatnll. 

1,490 

18 ^ 




Pliakinl. 

Ashhiii. 



Nona. 

a 




'rnl-ronp. 

la 




Alton. 

1.569 

)l 


IL List of Mimok Languagrs spoken in British India 
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6.513 
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. . . 
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Arabic. 
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4 • ♦ 

Somali. 

I 
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APPENDIX II 

Selected Authorities 


GENERAL Nearly all the languages mentioned in this 
chapter are fully clcscnbod in the volumes of the Lineuistir 
Survey of India. For each dialect there is a grammar and 
a selection of specimens. A general account of the lancuaees 
of India, more full than that contained in the foregoinc nacli 
mil ho found in chapter vii of the Mepori on ike Cemi's 
oj ludia^ ipor. 

ERANIAN LANGUAGES GENERALLY. Dariue.™- 
Etudes Iramenncs, Pans, 1885. Geiger and Kuhn Gmnd 
ms der Iranischcn IViilologk, Strassliing, 1895-1904. 

Baloch. Dames, A Text Hook of the Balochi Lmiguage, 
Lahore, 1891. ^ ' 

T London, 1867 j Grammar, 

London, r 86 7. Ravjcutv, Grammar, London, iScc, i860. i86t* 
Dictionary, London, i86oj Manual, London, 1880. Trumrp 
Grammar, London, 1875. DARMKSTiiTER, Chants popuhiires 
des AMans, Pans, 188S-90. Roos Keppel. Grammar 
I.01KI011, 190T. Gkioicr and Kuhn, as above. Lorimer’ 
Grammar and Vocabulary of VVazm Pashto, Calcutta, 1902.’ 

ORMURt^ Cjiiulam Muhammad T^ian, Qasoclid-e ParAsla 
(Graniiimr m Urdn), Lahore, 188C. ^ 

aiiALCHAii Languages. Shaw, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of hemal, Vol. XT/V {tSyd), Part I, pp. 129 If. (V\ 4 hi 
.ml ,S,.ri<i„lt) ; V,.l. xr,,yi (:87,),V.rt I, ,7,7']? (silS 
Gicioiiu and Kuhn, as above. ^ \ bh y 

PI^ACriA LANGUAGES. I, either, Dardislan, Lahore, 
1877. PiDmji.pu, Mics of the Hindoo Koosh, CnIciUla, 1880. 
0 Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary of the JCho^oar Dialect 
Lahore, 1H95. David.son, Notes on the Hcishmli (Kdfn\ 
Lan^e, Calcultii, 1901. Grier.son, The PiiMa Laneuam 
If North-wesiern India, T-ondon, iyo6. 

INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES GENERALLY. Peamfs, 
Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lans^uaecs of 
India, London, 1872-9. TIohrnle, A Grammar of the 
hasiern Iliftdi, compared with the other Gaudinn Ian}*uac'es, 
London, r«8o. Bhandaukar, The Phonology of the Vernacu^ 
iars of Northern India in Joiirtml of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Bonihay Brandt), Vol. XVII, ii, 99-182. Grierson, On the 
J mnclogy of the Modern fudo-Aryan Vcrnaeidars in Zoitschrift 
clcr Doulschon Morgonlandischcn Ge.wllsclmft, Vols. XLIX. L 
(iS.; 5 ..f,),pp. 393 fr,, Iff, 



Western Hindi (including HindostanI). Garcim de 
Tassy Ilistoire de la Literature Hindouie et Jffindoustaftie, 
2nd ed, Paris, 1870-1. Platts, Grammar of the Hindustani 
or Urdu Language, London, 1874J Dictionary of Urdu,Classical 
Hindi, and English, London, 1884. Bate, Dicimiary of f he 
Hindee Language, Benares and London, 1875. Fallon, New 
HindusianiHnglish Dictionary, Benares and London, 1879; 
New Englisk-Hindnsiani Dictionary, Benares and London, 
188^ Lyall (C. J.), Sketchofihe Hindustani Language^ E<Un- 
burplV 1880: Hindustani Literature, in Article ‘HindustaiiT/ in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. Crooke, Eural and Agn^ 
cultural Glossary for the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, Calciit^ 
1888. Grierson, The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindu- 
stan Calcutta, 1889. PiNCOTi’, Hindi Manual, London, 1890. 
Muhammad Ashraf ‘Ali, Mufidlihat-e Urdu (ai Urdfl 
idionis. In Urdri), Lucknow, 1890. Kellogg, Grammar 
of the Hindi Language, 2nd ed., London, 1893. GuEAViiS, 
Grammar of Modern Hindi, Benare.s, 1896. Ranking, 
English-Hindustani Dictionary, Calcutta and London, 1905. 

RAJASTHANI. Robson, A Selection of Khyals or Mhwhri 
Plays, with an Introduction and Glossary, Bcawr, 1866. 
Kellogg, as above. Macalister, Specimens of the Dialects 
spoken in the State of feypore, Allahabad, 1898. Ram 
Kari^ 6arma, Mdmdri Vyakarana (Marwarl Grammar in 
that language), Jodhpur, (?) 1901. Grierson, ^/.j 
Principal Rajasthani Dialects in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, igor. 

Khas or NaipSl!. Turnbull, Grammar and Vocabulary, 
Darjeeling, 1887. 

Gu JAR ATI. Tisdai.l, Simplified Grammar, London, 1892. 
Taylor, Student’s Grammar, Surat, 1893; London, 1895. . 
Bclsare, Dictionary, Alimeclabad, 1895. Kariiiiari, Dic- 
tionary, Ahmedabad, 1899. Thompson, Rudiments of the 
Bhili Language, Ahmedabad, 1895. 

PanjAdI. Janvier, Dictionary, Ludhiana, 1854. Tisi>au., 
Simplified Grammar, London, 1889. Maya Singh, Dictionary, 
T..ahore, 1895. Newton, Ludhiana, 1 898. Graiiame 

Bait.ev, Grammar of Wazirabad Dialect, I.ahorc, 1904. A 
Grammar of the Dogrl dialect is given by Drew \\\/mnmoo 
and Kashmir Territories, London, 1875. 

Eastern Hindi. Kellogg, as above. Garcin dk Tassv, 
as above. Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature, t{c., ns 
above. Growse, The RAmdyana of Tulsi Das (Tmn.slalion), 
ist ed., Allahabad, 1880-1. Greaves, Grammar of the 
Rdmdyan, Benares, 1895, HirAlXl, Grammar of the Dialect 
of Chhaitisgarh, Calcutta, 1890 (reprinted from Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LIX (1890), Part I). 

Kashmiri. Ei.mslie, Vocabulary, K.-English and Eng.-K., 
London, 1872. Wade, London, 1888. Guiiviwon, 

Essays on K, Grammar, London and Calcutta, 1899. 





KohistanI. Eiddulph, as above, under Pisacha. 

LahndA, Panjabi Grattmar'.siisodeah 

m an Appendix, with Lahnd 3 . O’Brien. Glossary of the 
mitam Language, ist ed., Lahore, 1881; 2nd ed revised 
by Wilson and Hari Kishen Kaul, Lahire. loo^ Ws 
Dictwnmy of the Jathi or Western PanjdM Lan^^ge, Lahore 

Grammar and Dictionary of 
Western Panjabi, as sfoken in the Shahfur DistrictM^oK, 1899. 

SiNDHL Stack, Grammar and Dictionary, both Bombay* 
1849. 7 RUMPP, Grammar, London and Leinzie 1872 
SirruT, ^ Udharam Tiiavurdas, and Mirza, Dictionary 
Karachi, 1879. 

MauathT. Navalkak, Grammar, 3rd ed., Bombay, 1894. 
Molesworth and G. and T. Candy, Dictionary (M.-Englishl 
2nd ed., Bombay, 1857, Padmanji, Dictionary (Enelish-M !. 
3rd ed., Bombay, 1889. Mapfei, Grammar, 

Mangalore, 1882 j Enghsh-K, Dictionary and K-Enr. Dtc- 
both Mangalore, 1883. ViKL(^cyio,KdnkanuPoriust,ese 
Dictionary, Bombay, 1893. Dias, English-^: Dictiomry, 
Bombay, 1899. Murray Mitchell, The Chief Mardtia Poets 
in Iransactions of the Congress of Orientalists. London 1802 
Vol. I, pp. 28a ff, > » j i 

BiHA^. Grierson, Introduction to the MaithUl Language 
oj North Dthdr, Calcutta, 1881-2; 2nd ed., in the Press* 
Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-dialects of the Bihdrl 
Language, Calcutta, 1883-7. Modern Vernacular Litera- 
ture, cjr., as under Western Hindi. 


O131YA. Sutton, Dictionary, Cuttack, 1841. Brooke, 
Dictionary, Cuttack, 1874' Hallam, Grammar, Calcutta, 
1874. Maltry, Practical Handbook, Calcutta, 1874. Browne, 
Primer in Roman Character, London, 1882. Monmohan 
ChakravartI, on the Language and Literature of Orissa 
ill Journal of the A.siatic Society of Bengal, Voi. XLI (1872), 
Part I, p. 120; XLII (1873), Part I, p. 59; XLIH (1874), 
Fart I, p. 332. 

Bengali. HAUQHTON,.^/V//V«fl^^, London, 1833. Mendies, 
Dictionaries, English-B,, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1872; B.-Eng., 
3rd ed., ib., 1876. (Numerous Dictionaries have since 
issued. Most are based on Mendies.) Nagendranath 
Baso, Visva-liosha (a Bengali Encyclopaedia), Calcutta, in 
course of publication. Browne, Primer in Roman Character, 
London, 1881. Nicholl, Grammar, London, 1885; en- 
larged edition, under name of Bengali Manual, London, 1894. 
Bhames, Grammar, Oxford, 1894. Duit, The Literature of 
Bengal, istcd. (P.seiidonymous), by ‘Arcy Dae,’ Calcutta, 1877 ; 
and cd.) Calcutta and London, 1895 (under author’s name). 
ITarapuasad SAstrT, Vernacular Literature of Bengal before 
the Introduction of English Education, Calcutta, no date. 
DiNiii Chandra Sen, Banga-bhdshd 0 Sdhitya (History of 



Bengali Literature in Bengali), and ed., Calcutta, no date 
(preface dated 1901). GRipsoN. 

Z)ia/e£( in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ^ 1 . XLVl 
Part I PP. 186 ff. Pargiter, Mies oh Chittagong 
Wall) (G— , &c.), ib., Vol. LV (1886), Par, ( 
pp. 66 ff. 

Assamese. Brown, Grammar (ist ed., 1848), revised 
edition by Moore, Nowgong, Assam, 1893. Bronson, 
Diciicnarl Sibsagar. 1867. Hem Chandra Barua, 
iionary (edited by Gurdon and PIem_ Chandra Gosain), 
Shillong, 1900. Ananda Pam Dhekial Phukan, A fe^u 
Remarks oh the Assamese Zangitagey Sib^gar, 1855 (cot,, 
tains an account of Assamese Literature. reprinted in 

Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XXV (1896), pp. 57 “•)• 

DRA VIDIAN LANGUAGES GENERALLY. Cat.dweli, 
A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian and South-hidian 
Family of Languages, and ed., London, 1875. Hodgson, 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects, London, 1880. 

Tami]c,. Beschius, Grammatica Latino-tamuUca, translated 
by Mahon, Madras, 1848. A Translation of Besciii's 
Grammar of High Tamil, published at Tranquebar, 1876. 
Pope, First Lessons in Tamil, 7th ed., Oxford, 1904, and 
numerous other works. Vinson, Manuel de la Langue Ta- 
moule, Paris, 1903, Percival, Tamil-Enghsh Hictionmy, 
New ed., Madras, 1900. 

Mai.aya;,am. Gundert, Grammar (in Malayftjam), 
Mangalore, 1868. Frohnmeyer, Grammar, Mangalore, 
i88g. Anon, Malaydlam-Latin-English Dictionary. By a 
Discaked Carmelite Missionary, Verapoly, 1891. 

Kanarese. Kittel, Dictionary, Mangalore, 1894; Gram- 
mar, Mangalore, 1903. 

TULU. Brigel, Grammar, Mangalore, 1872. Manner, 
Dictionaries, Mangalore, 1886-8. 

KURUE.g. Hahn, Grammar, Calcutta, 1900; Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1903. 

Maeto. Droese, Introduction to the Malta Diuguage, 
Agra, 1884. 

GoNp. Williamson, Grammar, London, 1890. 

Teluqu. Auden, Grammar, Madras, 1873. Morris, 
Grammar, London, 1890. Percival, Dictionary, 2nd cd., 
Madras, 1867. Brown, Dictionary, new ccl., Madms, 1895. 

Kandh. Lingum Letchmajee, Grammar, 2nd ed., 
Calcutta, igo2. Smith, Fraclical Handbook, Cuttack, 1876. 

BrahOi, Trumpp, Grammar (Munich, 1880), translated 
by Duka in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX 
(i 887\ pp. 59 ff. 

MUNDA LANGUAGES GENERALLY. Hodgson, Essays 
relating to Indian Subjects, LondoP) 1880. Miillcr, Dtter to 



ChcvaUer Bnnsen on the Classificaiion of ihie Turanian Langiiaecs, 
London, 1854. Kuhn, Bet/riige zur Sfrachenkutide Hinter^ 
Munich, i88g. T. homsen, Beincerkninger otit de Kher- 
jm-tshe i^Kolariske) Sfrogs Stilling, Copenhagen, 1892. Konow, 
Muudas and Dravidas in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIII 

(1904), pp. I2I iT. 

SantalT. SKREFSRUD,(?rfiMwa?‘, Benares, 1873. E.Heuman, 
Grammatisk Shidie d/ver Santal-sprUel, Copenhagen, 1892! 
CoLK, Santnli Primer, Pokhuria, 1896. Martin, Eng~S 
Vocabulary, Benares, 1898. Campbell, S.-Eng, DicHoiMry, 
pokhuria, 1899. 

MuiripARl. Nottrott, Grammar (in German), Giiteisloh, 
1882. Dii Smet, Grammar, Calcutta, 1891. Hoffmann, 
Grammar, Calcutta, 1903. 

Ho. Shim Ram Sulankhi, IJokdn (Grammar in HindlV 
Bennres, 1886. 

KOmctJ. Drake, Grammar, Calcutta, 1903. 

Kha^tA. Gagan Chandra Banerjee, Grammar, Calcutta. 
1894. 

MON-KHMER LANGUAGES GENERALLY. Hodcson, 
Essays, as above.^ Logan, Es&ays in the Journal of the Indian 
Ai'chipolago, Kuhn, as above under MuijfjA Schmidt, 

Gruudziige einer Lauihhre der Mon-Khmer~Sprachen, Vienna, 

1905- 

Mon. ITaswet-L, Grammatical IVoles and Vocabulary of 
the Peguan J.anguage, Rangoon, 1874. 

KilAsi, ^ W. Schmidt, Grundzilge einer Lautlehre dcr Khasi- 
Sprache in ihren Bezichungen zu derjenigen der Mon- 
Khmcr-Sprachen . . . , Munich, 1904. Roberts, Anglo-Khassi 
Viclionary, Calcutta, 1875 j Grammar, London, 1891. 

TIBETO-BURMAN LANGUAGES GENERALLY. Hodc- 
SON, Essays, as above ; also Essays on the language, Literature, 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874. Logan, Essays 
in UiG Journal of the Indian Archipelago, (Hodgson’s 
works contain many vocabularies of the diflerent languages. 
Similarly there are many N.'lga and Kuki-Chin vocabularies 
ill McCulloch’s Account of the Valley of Munnipore, Calcutta, 

Tiuf,tan. Jaesciike, Dictionary, London, i88i ; Grammar, 
T.ondon, 1883. Ramsay, Western Tibet; A Practml Dictionary, 
T.alune, 1890. Sandberg, Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan, 
CaloiiLla, 1894. Desgodins, Dictiotinaire Tlubltain-Latin- 
B'ra/i(ais, Hongkong, 1899. Sarat Chandra Das, 

CiilcutUi, 1902. I-Ienderson,. Tibetan Pfannal, revised by 
Amundskn, Calcutta, 1903, Dell, Manual of Colloquial 
Tibetan, Calcutta, 1905. Sandberg, Manual of Sikkim 
Bhiiiia iMiigtiagc, and cd., Westminster, 1895. Francke, 
Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar, Calcutta, 1901. Walsh, 



Vocabulary of the Tromowa [i. e. Chumbi] Dialect of Tibetan, 
Calcutta, 1905. 

NewAr!. Conrady, Grammar^ in Zeitschrift der Dciit* 
schen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XLV (1891), 
pp. I ff.j Vocabulary, ib., Vol. XLVII (1893), pp. 539 
There is also a Vocabulary in Wright’s Distofy of Nepal, 
Cambridge, 1877. 

RONQ or LEPCHA. Mainwaring, Grammar, Calcutta, 1876; 
Dictionary (revised by Griimvedel), Berlin, 1898. 

DHiMAL. Hodgson, Grammar and Vocabulaty, in Vol. I of 
his Dssays Relating to Indian Subjects, pp. i ff. 

Baking. Hodgson, Grammar (pp. 353 Vocabulary 
(pp. 330 ff.) of Vol. I oiDssays, &c., as above. 

VayC or HayO. Hodgson, Grammar and Vocabulary, 
pp. 216 ff of Vol. I of Rssays, &c., as above. • 

Aka. Anderson, Vocabulary, Shillong, 1896. 

Dafla. Hamilton, Grammar, Shillong, 1900. 

MiRi. Needham, Grammar, fthxWoag, 1886. 

BA^tA. Endle, Grammar, Shillong, 1884. Skukksrud, 
Grammar, Benagork, 1889. 

CHUTiA. Brown, Grammar, Shillong, 1895. 

GARO. Ramkhe, Dictionary (Bengali-Gflro), Turn, 1887. 
Phillips, Grammar, Shillong, 1904. Mason, Diclionary, 
Shillong, 1905. 

TipurA. Anderson, Vocabulary, Shillong, 1885. Radiia 
Mohan Dev Varman Thakur, Grammar (In Bengali), 
Comilla, 1900. 

MiKiR. Neighbor, Vocabulaty (Eng.-Mikir), Calcutta, 1878. 
Kay, Vocabulary (Eng.-M.), Shillong, 1904. 

Empeo. Soppitt, Grammar, Shillong, 1885. 

ANGA6II. McCabe, Grammar, Calcutta, 1887. 

AO. Clark, Grammar, Shillong, 1893. 

LhotA. Witter, Grammar, Calcutta, 1888. 

Namsakgia. Robinson, Grammar, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XVIII (1849), PP* 

Vocabulary, pp, 343 ff 

ManiporI. Primrose, Grammar, Shillong, 1888. 

Rangkhol. Soppitt, Grammar, Shillong, 1887. 

Thado Of JANGSHEN, Stewart, Grammar in Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIV (1855), pp. 582 ff, 

SiYiN. Rundall, Manual, Rangoon, 1891. 

Lai, MacNabb, Handbook of the Haka or BanngsJtc Dialect 
of the Chin Language, Rangoon, 1891. Newland, Grammar 
and Dictionary, Rangoon, 1897. 

LusHEi or Dulien. Brojo Nath Shaha, Grammar, 
Calcutta, 1884. Lorrain and Savidge, Grammar and 
Dictionaiy, Shillong, 1898. 



KHYENG. Fryer, Grammar and Vocabularies in Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol XLIV (1875), Part I, 
pp, 39 ff. I-IouGHTON, Essay on ihe Language of the Southern 
Chins, and its Affinities, Rangoon, i8ga j Vocabulary m Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXVII (1895), pp. 727 ff. 

KhAmi or Khweymi- Stilson, Grammar in Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, Vol. VIII (1866), pp. 313^. 
I-IouonTON, Vocabularies in Journal of the Roval Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XXVII (1895), pp. in ff. 

Kachin or SiNGPHO. Nekdham, Grammar, Shillong, 1880 
Hertz, Grammar, Rangoon, 1895. Hanson, Grammar, 
Rangoon, 1896. Symington, Vocabulary, Rangoon, 1901. 

BURMESE. JuDSON, Grammar, Rangoon, 1888] Burmese- 
Eng. .Dictionary (revised by Steven.son), Rangoon, 1893* 
Eng.-B. Dictionary, 4th ed., I^angoon, 1894. Taw Sein Ko* 
Elementary LJandbook, IRangoon, 1898. St. John, Eeader 
Oxford, 1894. 


SIAMESE-CHINESE LANGUAGES. 

KAREN. Carricnttor, Anglo-Karen Ifandbook and Reader, 
Rangoon, 1875. Wade and Binney, Anglo-Katen Dictionary, 
Rangoon, 1883. 

Shan. Cushing, Grammar, Rangoon, 1871; Dictionary, 
Rangoon, 1881 \ Jlamibook, Rangoon, 1888. 

Ahom. Grierson, Grammar in Zcitschrifi <lcv Deutschen 
Morgonlfindischcn Gcsellschaft, Vol. LVI (1902), pp. i ff. ; 
Vocabulary in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904* 

j)[). i8iff. 

KhAmtI, Needham, Grammar, Rangoon, 1893. 
MALAYO.POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES. 

SBLUNG. O’llli.i’.Y, Vocabulary in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, Vol. IV, pp. 411 ff. (There is also a Vocabulary 
in the .flriiish-Burma Gazetteer) 

NICOBARESE. Difl Roicpstoref, Dictionary, Calcutta, 1884. 
Man, Dictionary, London, 1889. Temple, see below. 
UNCLASSED LANGUAGES. 

Andamanese. Man and Temple, I.ord's Prayer in the 
Bojigngijida {South Andamai)lMngnagc,C.sAc\\\Ks^,\^^ Port- 
^fAN, Notes on the Zangimgcs of ihe South Andaman Group of 
Tribes, Calcutta, 1899. ’J’I'IMpi.e, Census Report for 1901 of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, CnlciiUa, 1903, Chapter iv, 
‘The Languages,' pp. 96 ff. 

BURUSHASKI. Grammar and Vocabularies in Biddulph, 
Tribes of ike .Hindoo .Koosh, Calciilla, 1880. Lbitner, Dar- 
disieui, Lahore, 1877 ; I/unza and Nagyr Jlandlmk, Part I, 
Calcutta, 1889. 



CHAPTER VIII 


RELIGIONS 

Veriic The literary records of the religions of India begin with the 
period} Veda, \Yhich is not, as is sometimes supposed, a body of 
aoo^n c" priniitive popular poetry, but rather a collection of artificially 
composed Hymns, the work, in the main, of a priestly class. 
Its tone generally is ritualistic, the Hymns being intcntlcd for 
use in connexion with the Soma oblation and the fire-sacrifice, 
In the Veda the powers and phenomena of Nature arc in- 
voked as personified gods, or even as impersonal existences. 
The ritual to which these Hymns were an accompaniment wns 
by no means of a simple type, though much less highly 
developed than in the succeeding period. 

The Aryan The Indo-Aryans brought little theology with them from 
religion, their original home beyond the mountain barriers of India. A 
few gods already in a state of decadence, the worship of 
ancestors, and some simple rites are all that they possessed in 
common with their western kinsfolk, among wliom their con- 
nexion with the Iranians was most intimate, as is shown l3y 
the common knowledge of geography and its nomcnclnliire. 
Recent study of the Indian dialects indicates at least two 
successive waves of invasion into India — the older, now 
represented by tlie si)eakcrs of KiislmiTrl, Marathi, Ilcnguli, 
and Oriyaj the later by tliose who use Panj.abT, Rajaslhiini, 
Gujarat!, and Western Hindi, who came in like a wedge tlirougli 
tlie earlier tribes, and settled about the Saraswatl. Dr. Ciricrsoii 
has ingeniously suggested that the contests between these 
successive bodies of immigrants arc represented In the Vetia 
by the struggle of the rival priests, VisvAmitra and Vasisluhii, 
and by the war of the Kaiiravas and Pandavas, which forms 
tlie subject of the MaliUbharata. This theory would account for 
much of the varying character of the cults represented in the 
older sacred literature. 

The Vcd.is, The Rig-veda, with its supplement, the SAnia-vcda, wn.s com- 
posed when the Aryans had reached the point of jutiction of 
the Punjab rivers with the Indus; the Black and While Yujur- 



veda when they had reached the neighbourhood of the Sutlej 
and Jumna; the Atharvan, combining the lower beliefs of 
Aryans and aborigines, when the new-comers had penetrated as 
far as Benares. 

Theology, as we find it in the Veda, begins with the worship Vedic 
of the things of heaven, and ends with the worship of the theolog 
things of earth. We have, first, the worsliip of the sky 
gods ; then of those that rule the atmosphere; lastly, of those 
that rule on earth. Under the first class comes the worship 
of the sun in various forms, as Surya, ‘the glowing one’; Savi- 
tar, ‘the enlightener’; Bhaga, ‘the giver of blessings ’ ; and 
Vishnu, who, except in the kindliness of his nature, has little 
in common with his later form as one of the Hindu triad. 

In another form as Pushan, god of agriculture, roads, and cattle, 
who is also known as Kapavdin, ‘ he of the braided hair,’ he 
forms a link between the Vedic gods and Siva. Dyaus, the 
shining sky, the Zeus of the Greeks, receives less special wor- 
ship than might have been expected. In Varuna as the sky 
god a higher plane is reached. He sits enthroned in the vault 
of heaven ; the sun and stars are the eyes with which he sees 
all that passes on earth. He, more than any of his brother 
gods, realizes the conception of personal holiness as an ideal 
for mankind. 

Among the mid-aiv gods, Indra gained his ascendancy on 
Indian soil, where the increasing dependence of an agricultural 
people on the periodical rains popularized his worship. As a 
war god he fought in heaven against the demon that dispersed 
the rain clouds, and was thus adopted by the Kshattriyas to lead 
thoni on earth in their campaigns against the aborigines. 

Great as arc these gods of sky and air, greater still are the 
enrth-born gods ; Agni, the fire god, as manifested in the sacri- 
fice, and Soma, the moon-plant vimuiale, or 

Aschpias acida of botanists), the worship of which is based on 
its intoxicating qualities. The latter aime to be identified 
with the moon, a theory still farther developed in the post- 
Vedic mythology. 

With Yama we reach a stage of distinct anthropomorphism. 

He might have lived for ever, but he chose to die, and was the 
first to point out to his descendants the way to the other world. 

To his heaven, guarded by two monstrous dogs, the souls of 
ttic departed are conveyed, and are adored on earth as the 
Pitri, or sainted dead. To retain their place in the abodes 
of the blessed, the souls need constantly to be refreshed by 
the pious food-oflerings of their descendants. Hence arose the 



The gods 
depai't- 
menlali 
Pantheism. 


Sraddha, or periodical feast of the dead, winch has had far- 
reaching effects in the development of the theory of sacrifice. 

Thus the Vedic gods, like those of Homer, were depart- 
mental deities, each nominally invested with a special sphere 
of action - but their offices were constantly being confounded^ 
and the function of one deity was without hesitation attributed 
to another The worshipper, in fact, never cared to determine 
the relative positions of his gods. Swayed by the impulse of 
the moment, he invokes now one, now another, to relieve him 
from danger or to confer a blessing. Hence the beginnings 
of Indian Pantheism, of which the first literary record is the 
famous Purusha Hymn of the Rig-veda. But, combined 
with these pantheistic ideas, there was in Vedic times a groping 
after one Supreme Being. Even at this time the deepest 
thinkers began to see dimly that the Atman, or Spirit, pervaded 
all things, and that the world and even the gods themselves 
were but manifestations of it. Thus at the close of the Vedic 
period philosophers had gained the idea of a Father-god, 
known as Prajapati, or Visvakarman, names which in the 
older Hymns are merely epithets applied to particular gods. 
This theory was farther developed in the next period, that of 


the BrShmanas. . ... 

The A BrShmana is a digest of the dicta on. questions of nlnal 

UiShmsna traditionally ascribed to the earlier teachers, and intended for 
Vilt- the guidance of priests. In this period the prevailing lone is 
5Po B.C, in direct contrast to tlie graceful poetry and naive speculation 
of the Vedic singers. The atmosphere is now that of religiosity 
rather than of religion. The Aryans were by this time per- 
manently settled in Madhya-desa, the ‘ Middle Land, ’or Upper 
Gangetic valley. This was the birthplace of the special form 
of faith known as Brahmanism, which in this connexion means 
the ritualistic and philosophical development of Vedism. It 
had its roots in the older Plymns, but it was a new form of 
faith with a new philosophy added. The old theory of the 
Atman was developed, until all forces and phenomena were 
identified with one Spiritual Being, which when unmanifcslcd 
and impersonal is the neuter Brahma ; when regarded as a 
Creator, the masculine Brahma ; when manifested in the highest 
order of men, Brahmana, the Brahman Levite class. 

Tliesupre- This supremacy of the priestly class had its origin in llie 
Purohita {praeJ>osifNS, ‘he that is placed in front*), llic 
Eood. family priest, who, as ritual developed, took the place of the 
house-father, by whom the earlier and simpler worship had been 
conducted. The priests of the Rlg-vcda were not as yet 



organized into a profession, nor did they claim their office by 
hereditary right. But the period of the BrShmanas shows a 
rapid development of their pretensions. We are told that 
there are two kinds of gods, the Devas and the BrShmanas, the 
latter regarded as deities among men. With this new theology 
was combined the dogma of the supremacy of sacrifice. ‘The 
sun would not rise,’ says the Satapatha Brahmana, ‘if the 
priest did not make sacrifice.’ When we meet it first in the 
Indian ritual, sacrifice is merely a thank-offering j then it comes 
to be regarded as a means of nourishing the Pitri, or the gods ; 
finally, a means of wresting favours from them. This naturally 
resulted in the exaltation of sacrificial ritual. Every religious 
act must be accompanied by its special Mantra, or formula, 
each word of which is momentous, each tone fraught with 
mystery. 

The writers of this period concern themselves little with Theology 
theology j what they are interested in is worship. Their gods 
are much the same as those of the older Hymns, but they Brihma-'* 
extended the pantheon by the admission of allegorical persont- "“s. 
fications, spirits, demons, and goblins. These, though not 
specifically referred to in the early Hymns, are not necessarily 
a new creation. The Atharva-veda is evidence, if evidence be 
needed, that such beliefs are the stock-in-trade of the hedge- 
priest among all races at an early stage of culture. 

As for eschatology, hell with its torments is well known : Life after 
' or else the wicked man will be re-born in some wretched state 
of being, metempsychosis appearing in this way under the form 
of an expiation. The good man goes to Svarga, or the com- 
munity of some god ; the sojourn with Yama is not forgotten * 
but the fate of the dead is nowhere clearly defined. We read 
of the weighing in a balance of the dead man’s good and evil 
deeds; or wc arc told that he has to pass between two raging 
fires, which consume the evil man and let the good pass by. 

One remarkable legend in tlie BrShmanas embalms a tradi- Human 
lion of human sacrifice, The tale of Harlschandra tells how 
the king was cured of his leprosy by the purchase of Sunah- 
seplias, who was to be olTered as a sacrifice to appease the 
wralli of Varuna. The boy„when led to the stake, prays to the 
gods for deliverance ; they loose him from his bonds and cure 
the king’s disease. It is certain that human sacrifice prevailed 
among tire Indo-Aryans. In a more primitive form it existed 
until quite recent days among the Khonds and other forest 


* Baitli, E.T., p. 43. 



tribes of the Central Indian hills, by whom, like the Mexicans 
before the conquest and many savage races, the Meriah or 
victim was solemnly immolated, and fragments of the corpse 
distributed over the fields to promote the fertility of the crops. 
Even now, in dark corners of the land, occasional ^crifices of 
human victims to the goddess Kali are recorded. 

Theology f In the Vedic Hymns,' writes Dr. Hopkins, ‘ man feam the 
y gods. In the Brahmanas man subdues the gods, and fears 

BlS!* God. In the Upanishada man ignores the gods and becomes 
God.’ But, as the same writer goes on to point out, ‘if one 
took these three strata of thought to be quite independent of 
each other he ivould go amiss. Rather, it is true that the 
Brahmanas logically continue what the Hymns begin; that 
the Upanishads logically carry out tlie thought of the BrSU- 
manas.’ Nor does this statement rightly define the historical 
order of the theological development, because, though no definite 
chronology exists, it seems fairly certain that the date of the 
earliest Upanishad, or exposition of the hidden spiritual 
doctrine, is not much later than the most modern additions 
to the Vedic canon. The speculations of the sages of the 
BrShmana period were extended in this way t the Atman, or 
‘soul’ of the Brahmanas, is now identified with Brahma, or 
the holy principle which animates Nature ; in other words, the 
Atman replaces the peraonal Prajflpati. True knowledge leads 
to supreme bliss by absorption into BrahmS, and this is com- 
bined with the theory of transmigration, whicli w.xs fully 
established when Buddha arose, for he accepted it without 
question. This was not so much a new philosophy as a new 
religion, a religion without rites and ceremonies, involving 
existence without pain of desire, life without end, freedom from 
re-birth. ‘ I'he spirit of the sage becomes one with the litornal ; 
man becomes God 

Theftnti- While, during the period represented by the Br.1hma«ns, 
HcShmanl* pviests were engaged in elaborating the cultus, and philosophers 
actiS. in studying the nature and fate of the soul, the mass of the 
people were little affected by such speculations, and the lime 
was ripe for change. The reformation assumed a twofold 
shapes first, the rise of the two so-called ‘heretical’ move- 
ments, which culminated in Buddhism and Jainism ; secondly, 
the almost contemporaneous evolution of the sccfeirian gods. 
The bright and happy life of the early Aryans, as rcflecled in 
the Vedas, had been succeeded by a period of priestly ascen- 
dancy. The mass of legend, largely framed in the interest of the 
‘ Hopkins, pp. 359, 341, 



tribes of the Central Indian hills, by whom, like the Mexicans 
before the conquest and many savage races, the MeriaU or 
victim was solemnly immolated, and fragments of the corpse 
distributed over the fields to promote the fertility of the crops. 
Even now, in dark corners of the land, occasional Sacrifices of 
human victims to the goddess Kali are recorded. 

Theology ^In the Vedic Hymns,* writes Dr. Hopkins, ‘man feam the 
u gods. In the Brahmanas man subdues the gods, and fears 

BlS!* God. In the Upanishada man ignores the gods and becomes 
God.’ But, as the same writer goes on to pomt out, ‘if one 
took these three strata of thought to be quite independent of 
each other he ivould go amiss. Rather, it is true that the 
Brahmanas logically continue what the Hymns begin; that 
the Upanishads logically carry out tlie thought of the Hrnli- 
manas.’ Nor does this statement rightly define the historical 
order of the theological development, because, though no definite 
chronology exists, it seems fairly certain that the date of the 
earliest Upanishad, or exposition of the hidden spiritual 
doctrine, is not much later than the most modern additions 
to the Vedic canon. The speculations of the sages of the 
BrShmana period were extended in this way s tlic Atman, or 
‘soul’ of the Brahmanas, is now identified with Brahma, or 
the holy principle which animates Nature ; in other words, the 
Atman replaces the personal Prajapati. True knowledge leads 
to supreme bliss by absorption into Brahma, and this is com- 
bined with the theory of transmigration, whicli \v.xs fully 
established when Buddha arose, for he accepted it without 
question. This was not so much a new philosophy as a new 
religion, a religion without rites and ceremonies, involving 
existence without pain of desire, life without end, freedom from 
re-birth. ‘The spirit of the sage becomes one with the Eternal ; 
man becomes God ‘.* 

Theftnti- While, during the period represented by the Bnahmanns, 
iJcShmanl* pviests were engaged in elaborating the cultus, and philosophers 
actiwi. in studying the nature and fate of the soul, the mass of the 
people were little affected by such speculations, and the lime 
was ripe for change. The reformation assumed a twofold 
shapes first, the rise of the two so-called ‘heretical’ move- 
ments, which culminated in Buddhism and Jainism ; secondly, 
the almost contemporaneous evolution of the scchirlan gods. 
The bright and happy life of the early Aryans, as reflected in 
the Vedas, had been succeeded by a period of priestly ascen- 
dancy. The mass of legend, largely framed in the interest of the 
‘ Hopkins, pp. sjp, 341. 



dominant class, whidh forms the history of the time, seems to 
show that the Brahmans, at least in the original seat of their 
power, had repressed the Kshattriya, or warrior, class. The 
Vaisyas were regarded as little better than contributories to the 
funds by which the sacrificial system rvas maintained ; the Su- 
dras were quite beyond the pale of salvation. Thus for the 
raajority of the people the future was hopeless. They were told 
that the misery of this present life was the result of sins com- 
mitted in some previous birth ; though unavoidable now, it 
might be alleviated in some future state by bribing the priest- 
hood to perform a sacrifice. The Aryan Holy Land was 
parcelled out among a number of petty chieftains, who waged 
internecine war, one against the other. The prevailing tone of 
feeling was as pessimistic as the systems of the philosophers. 

The leader of one of these movements of reform was Gautama, Oantama, 
the son of a petty prince, or headman, of a group of villages 
occupied by the Sakyas, one of the many Kshattriya clans in 
the tarai, or swampy lowlands at the foot of the Lower Hima- 
lay as. The story of his life, which can only \Yith difficulty be 
disentangled from the legends which have grown round the real 
facts, has been often told. He is said to have enjoyed in hts 
early years all that a life of sensuous ease could provide. 
Suddenly his conscience was stirred by a profound sense of the 
vanity of human life. Self-mortification was at this lime taking 
the place of sacrifice, and he embraced the only course open to 
men of his class, which might lead to a higher spirituality— in 
other words, he became a Yogi, or wandering ascetic. Thereby, 
at the very outset of his career, he accepted the current philo- 
sophy, that a man’s object should be to avoid reincarnation, and 
that it is Karma, ‘ action,’ the control of passion, in short, the 
building up of character, which conditions any future birth. 

So far his hope was, as is the aim of the Hindu ascetic, merely 
to win salvation for himself, not to save his fellow men. Sud- 
denly, after a course of mortification he is ‘enlightened,’ a view 
quite foreign to the thought of his day, which regarded the 
mechanical use of cultus and formula, uninterrupted from birth 
to death, as the road to salvation. Then he announced the 
Fourfold Truth— that life ,is the vanity of vanities ; that birth 
and re-birth, the cycle of reincarnation, are the result of passion 
and desire ; that to escape these evils desire must be destroyed 
by what he called the Eightfold Path-right belief, nght resold, 
right word, right act, right life, right effort, nght thinking, right 
meditation. This was the Gospel which the Master, now become 
Buddha, ‘the Enlightened One,’ preached duringsome five-and- 



soul • and ignoring the question of the extinction of being, 
it fixed the aim of the believer in Nirvana, which meant to the 
Master release from that sinful condition of mind which would 
otherwise, according to the mystery of Karma, be the cause 
of renewed individual existence. What the new creed brought 
was the message of freedom from the Brahmanic law of 
sacrifice and it enjoined the observance of a high moral code. 

It was a rule of practical benevolence, gradually displacing the 
early ideal of mere personal salvation, and extending ila 
blessings to all who accepted its teaching. Slowly the message 
spread from the ICshattriya class, to which it was first given, to 
the man in search of peace, whatever his race or caste might 
be Most of all, perhaps, its popularity rested on the magnetic 
personality of the Master, whose life was spent in active 
benevolence, and round whom by degrees centred a Ijmly 
of most entrancing legend. As the faith came to he infineitced 
by foreign beliefs, such as Gnosticism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Christianity, the Buddha was regarded as a divine being, on 
whose perfections the believer might meditate, u iKJrsonal 
Saviour whom he might adore. These were bclicrs quite 
opposed to the sentiment of the age, which in later limes the 
reformed Brahmanism was likewise forced to adopt as one of 
the distinctive notes of its teaching. 

Ti,e Again, the strength of Buddhism largely depended on the 

Siinglia, or Snngha, or Congregation of the Monastic Order. J his was an 
institution quite alien to Brahmanism, which, even to this day, 

Monks, has never dreamed of forming a Convocation. Its consliuuion 
was probably of gradual growth. At any rate, by the lime of 
Asoka we find it a well-organized body, in possession of 
canonical books. The primary object of this Convocalioii was 
to frame a code of discipline for the monastic comimmitics. 
But, as 80 often happens in similar organizations, it fell more 
and more under the control of precisians, and the simple vules 
which provided for the discipline of the monks in the period 
immediately succeeding the death of its founder beennre 
burdensome. By degrees the rule of life came to Iw even 
more restrictive than the BrShmanical caste system, nnd 
ended by being a formidable barrier against si>irilual indc* 


Buddhism, 
a state 
leligion. 


pendence. 

The history of the Buddhist Councils by wliidi Church 
government was founded rests mostly on legend. All lliat 
seems well established is that about this time ft profound 
change occurred in the politics of Northern Indiu, which led 
to the formation of a great military monarchy, that of the 



jfaiiryas, which by the time of Asoha {e, 269-232 ii.c.) had 
extended its limits much beyond the bounds of Brahmanism. 

'I'liis monarchy was the creation of an adventurer, who is said 
\o have been of Sudra origin, and his dynasty was thus 
tlisjjosed to ally itself with a non-Brahmanical order, whose 
aims were cosmopolitan, in contrast to the exclusiveness of 
j-Iindnism. Buddhism under Asoka thus became the slate 
religion of the hlauryas ; but it is doubtful if it really gained 
Ijy its absorption into political life. The accession of worldly 
influence was naturally accompanied by a falling oflf in 
spirituality. To all appearance, in the period between 200 d.c. 
and 100 A.D. the propaganda seemed successful. It was at 
this time that the great ecclesiastici'd buildings, like the 
monasteries and the Stiipas at Sanchi and Bharhut, with which 
the history of Indian architecture begins, were erected, and 
die inscriptions with their records of donations by believers 
attest the influence of the faith. Another important develop- 
ment in this period was the production of images of the 
Buddha, an art probably originating in the Punjab under 
Greek influence, later on to be adopted by Hindus and Jains 
for tlic adornment of their myriad temples. 

The transformation of a local cult into a world-wide religion liuldh 
was the work of Asoka alone. In Ceylon the faith introduced , 


iti the time of his coutemporaiy, King Devanampriya Tisy.x, 
made rapid progress, and its adherents now number more than 
two millions. Thence it spread to Burma and Siam, the con- 
version of the former dating from the middle of the f»fih 
century a.d, The farther progress of the faith to China and 
Japan, lies outside the limits of the present sketch. 

Returning to its fortunes in India — Buddhism secured 
support of the great King Kanishka, under whom a Council 
was held at Jnllundur about 100 a.d., or a little later. In this 
Council the Sinhalese branch was not represented. About lhi> 
lime the Mahaymia school, which in an incipient stage 
already in existence, came into prominence. In 
period of Kanishka marks the beginning of the decay of Indian 
Buddhism. -The point of divergence of the two scho^ 
write.s Dr. WaddelP, ‘was the theisuc 
which substituted for the agnostic idealism and 
of Buddha a speculative theistie system w.A a 
sophistic nihilism in the background. /‘J"’ J ex- 
piactically confined salvation , he iw faith 

tended salvation to the entire universe. 


* p. 10. 
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was called the Great Vehicle, Mahayana; the other, in con- 
tempt, the Hinayana. or Imperfect Vehicle, wliich could carry 
few to Nirvana, and which they alleged was fit only for low 
intellects This, the modern Tibetan form of the faith, repre- 
sents the influences of the Bhagavad-gita and Sivaism,* with 
much more from a still lower order of belief. . , 

What we know of the later history of Indian Buddhism ts 
in decay, derived from the abundant sculpture and cpigraphical records, 
and an extensive Nepalese, Tibetan, and Chinese literature 
Of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, Fa Hian (399“4i3 a.o.) 
found the two religions working side by side, ancl Brahman 
priests honoured equally with Buddhist monks. Hiucn Isiang 
< 620 - 4«5 A.D.) describes how Brahmanism was gaming the 
Lcendancy over the rival faith. Buddhism was most flotiv.sh- 
ins in the Ganges-Jumna Doab, then ruled by the powerfu 
monarch Harshavardhana, or Siladitya. The actual decay of 
Buddhism seems to have set in from about 750 a, i>. In 
the eleventh century it still held its ground m oiUlying lyo- 
vinces, like Kashmir and Orissa, and the Bal kings of Ilihar 
remained true to the faith till the conquest of the province 
by BakluiyUr Khiljl in 1199 a.d. The final eslablisbmcnt 
of Muslim power led to its complete disappearance from 
Northern India. In Western India Buddhism was in Uic 
ninth century a living religion, favoured by ibo aiUhontics, 
and it seems to have survived till the middle of the two! fib 
century, when the Saiva revival was directed against both 
Buddhists and Jains. 

Causes of We can only speculate on the causes which led to the almost 

ilie<lecline complete disappearance of this once dominant religion from the 
land of its birth. One fact seems certain, that alllunigh in 
some places its adherents may have suflered from active perse- 
cution, Buddhism died chiefly by reason of natural decay, and 
from the competition of new sects which arose under llic in- 
fluence of the reformed Brahmanism. The original creed was 
perhaps too simple and, once the immediate pressure of 
Biahmanism was removed, not sensuous enough to satisfy a 
people to whom a form of worship like that of Krislina was 
more attractive. It demanded from its followers a standard of 
morality much in advance of their stage of culture. It involved 
the discontinuance of sacrifice, and of the myriad methods by 
fKo T^inHn pwPT tripH In win the favOlU' or HVCll 


the hostility of his gods. It abolished such a vague entity 
as Brahma, into whom every Hindu hopes to be absorbed, 
and it substituted Nirvana, or extinction, as the end of all 
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things. Jainism, as we shall see, by its democratic constitu- 
tion, retained a hold on the people which Buddhism failed 
to secure. 

Out of nearly nine and a half million Buddhists enumerated Boddhim 
at the last Census, all but about 300,000 are in Burma. They ****P^*' 
exist in small numbers along the north and north-east frontiers 
of Bengal, and in the Punjab districts of Spiti, Lahul, and 
Kanawar, on the lower slope of the Himalayas, where there is 
a considerable Tibetan element in the population. All along 
llie 33engal frontier Buddhism is being gradually pushed back 
by Brahmanism. In Nepal it is still a powerful element, in spite 
of the steady opposition exercised against it by the Hindu 
ruling dynasty. The Burmese Buddhists are generally regarded 
ns belonging to the Southern School, but the influence of the 
Northern School has contributed to mould the religion of the 
province in its present form. Here, though active and well 
Qiganized, and educating in a somewhat imperfect way a large 
proportion of its youths, it is in the main of a debased type. 

^Vhile some sympathetic observers have found much to praise, 
others describe it as ‘a thin veneer of philosophy laid over the 
main structure of Shamanistic belief. Nat, or demon worship, 
supplies the solid constituents that hold the faith together; 
Ihicklhism supplies the superficial polish. In the hour of great 
hcnrt-searchings the Burman falls back on his primaev.al beliefs.’ 
Attempts have been made to mlnimi.'e the hostility shown to 
ns by the pric.sthood during the rebellion which followed our 
occupation of the Upper Province. But, considering the close 
relations that existed between the monks and the royal Court, 
it is safe to accept the opinion of Mr. Lowis, that ‘there were 
few more pertinacious and dogged opponents to the British 
rule in the new territory than the wearers of the yellow 


I 

Some attention has been recently given to a supposed sur- 
vival of Buddhism among the Saraks of Bengal. Ihcirnamc 
is said to be derived from the Sanskrit SrSvaka, ‘a hearer, a 
term used by the Jains to define a layman, by the Buddhists for 
the second order of monks residing in monasteries. In Orissa 
the Saraks worship Chaturbhuja, ‘ the four-armed one,’ a title 
now applied by Hindus to Vishnu, but said to be identified by 
the Saraks with Buddha. A similar origin has been assigned 
to the Dharma worship in Western Bengal. These beliefs 
have clearly some affinity to Buddhism or Jainism. How far 
tliey may have been transmitted through a Vaishnava medium 


S'livivalsof 
in Ikogot. 


is not clear. 



Jainism is the second of the.'heretal movemonls winch 
' led to the establishment of tlie non-Brahmanic orders, or|;anized 
as a protest against the exclusion of all but Brahmans from the 
ascetic fraternities. Like Buddhism, it had its rise in Magadha, 
and its founder, like Gautama, was drawn from the warrior 
class. The two teachers were contemporaries, the life of 
Vardhamana extending from about 599 to 527 n.c. He is 
said to have been the disciple of an earlier saint, Bilrsvaiiatba, 
the rules of whose order did not satisfy his ideas of striiigcncy, 
one of the cardinal points of which was the custom of absolute 
nudity. The natural inference is’tliat Vardhamana, who on 
the establishment of Ins order gained the name of Mah-ivlra, 

' the great hero,’ was only the reformer of a sect which bad its 
origin in a still earlier protest against Brahman monoiaoly of 
the ascetic order. The title which he afterwards asstjnicd, 
Jina, ‘ the victorious,’ gave a name to the order which he 
founded. 

Tninism The resemblances between Jainism and Buddhism are due, 

contrasted to imitation, but to the fact that the basis of both wa.s the 

Buddhism, same. In both the goal is Nirvflna, but the term h«s a soinc- 
’ what different connotation in the two beliefs. Wiib the 
Buddhist it implies extinction ; with the Jain, escape from the 
body, not from existence. The moral rules imposed »[m\ 
neophytes are much the same in both ordci-s. 'J'I»c fivefold 
vow of the Jains prescribes sanctity of animal life ; iciumcia* 
tion of lying, which proceeds from anger, greed, fear, or mirllt ; 
refusal to take things not given; chastity ; renunciation of worldly 
attachments. In its metaphysics Jainism is more closely allied 
to the Sankhya philosophy than is Buddhism, Ihc former 
recognizing a duality, eternal matter being opposed to eternal 
spirit. The Jain is more careful of animal life even than is Ihc 
Buddhist, and to him are due those curious insliUilions, known 
as Pinjrapols, or animal hospitals, in which croalure.H of all 
kinds, even vermin, are protected and fed. Buddha, ns we 
have seen, laid no stress on asceticism, while ainonj? the Jains 
it survives in a repulsive form. 

The Jftin The most important event in the history of the order is llic 

Bdilsm. schism, which led to the separation, maintained to this day, 
of the SvetSmbava, or ‘ white-clothcd ’ faction, who arc found 
in the north and west of India, from the Digamlmrn, or * those 
clothed with the sky’ — in other words, the naked ascetics of Ihc 
south, who are probably the older. The literatures of the ttvo 
factions are quite distinct, the older sacred books, lliC Angas 
and Piirvas, being possessed only by tho Svetilml Miras. 'I'lie 



first Jain Council, held at Pataliputra, the modern Patna, about 
310 D.C., is said to have framed the Jain canon, and from this 
time was laid the foundation of the schism, which did not 
finally occur till early in the first century a.d. During the 
mediaeval period. Jainism secured much political influence. 
It became the state religion of the Chalulcya princes of Gujarat 
and Marwar, and of the kings of the Coromandel Coast. 


Many of its adherents held office as prime ministers in the 
Courts of Western, Central, and Southern India, and to this 
time are due the splendid series of Jain temples, such as those 
on Mount Abu and Girnar. On the Muhammadan conquest 
many of the stately Jain shrines were demolished, and their 
carved pillars utilized in building great mosques, such as that 
near the Kutb Minar of Dellii, at Ajmer and Ahmadabad. 

Jainism is the only one of the early monastic orders which Cuasts of 
has survived to the present day in India. It escaped 
disasters which overcame Buddhism, partly because its sever- 
ance from Brahmanism was never so complete; partly because 
it never adopted an active missionary policy, but preferred to 
practise its peculiar rites in a quiet, unobtrusive fashion. lint 
the main reason is that, unlike Buddhism, it admitted to its 
Sangha, or Convocation, not only monks and nuns, but lay- 
brothers and lay-sisters. These lay brethren secured a well- 
established rank side by side with the monastic members, 
and thus among the Jains there was none of the rivalry between 
monk and layman which deprived Buddhism, in the later stage, 
of the support of the congregation at large. 

It is only in recent years that the vast and intricate literature Jain litera- 
of Jainism has been partially explored, and there is still 
much to bo done in the way of translation and investigation 
before the history of the order can be written. This ignorance 
of the real nature of its teaching is perhaps one cause of the 
contempt which the order has excited among some Western 
scholars. A recent writer^ denies the right of existence to 
a faith whose principles are ‘to deny God, worship man, and 


nourish vermin.’ , , -e j • . tu i 

The Jain pantheon consists of a body of deifled saniu Uc 

Tiilhankara, ‘ creating a passage through the circuit of life, o 
Jina, ‘those who have won the victory,’ twenty-four of whom 
.arc assigned to the three ages, past, present, and ffiiure. Of 

these the chief are the deified founders of the order, Parsvanatha 

and Mahavira. The ascetic members of the order are known 
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£is Tati ‘ the continent,’ who hold no property, and never quit 
their dwellings except to beg for food. They carry a fan of 
goat’s hair with which they remove every living creature from 
the path on which they tread, or the ground on which they sit. 
They wear a screen of cloth before their mouths, lest they 
should unwittingly inhale and destroy animal life. Their 
bodies and clothes are fdthy and covered with vermin. Tire 
lay brethren are known as Sravaka, ‘hearers,’ a title which has 
given rise to the name Saraogi, by which they are commonly 
known in Northern India. The images of the saints, statues 
of black or white ’marble, are represented as nude, in conli-ast 
to the fully-dressed figures in Buddhist shrines; but they pre- 
sent none of the indecencies which disfigure the modern llindfi 
temple. Jains choose for their sanctutiries wooded hills sur- 
rounded by lovely scenery; and in conformity with the retiring 
character of their creed, the older and most famous shrines 
are generally distant from the main centres of civilization. 
Such are the hill of Parasnath in Bengal, Palitiina in Kathiawar, 
and Mount Abu, ‘ which rises with its gems of archilccUire 
like a jewelled island from the Rajputana plains.’ T’lic piety 
of modern Jains in these days of toleration has adorned many 
of the larger mercantile cities with splendid temples, marvels of 
delicate carving and artistic decoration. 

Jainism at The numerical strength of the Jains is now i J millions, and 
the present j,. tendency to decrease ; but this is pcrha]»8 more 

nominal than real, as there seems to be a growing disposilioii 
among them to describe themselves as Hindus. lUc line, 
in fact, which divides them from Hindus is narrow. They 
employ Brahmans in their domestic rites ; venerate the cow ; 
often worship in Hindu temples; follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance, with the reservation that heirship is not dci)cn(lcnt 
on the performance of funeral rites; are more than lliiuhi in 
the strictness of their caste exclusiveness ; permit connubiufn 
with Hindus ; visit Hindu places of pilgrimage. Their main 
difference from Hindus consists in their ‘heretical’ views 
regarding the sanctity of the Vedas, their omission of Hindu 
funeral rites, and their regard for special sacred i)laccs and for 
rites peculiar to the order. But there arc Hindu scuts which 
differ as widely from orthodox tenets without being cxcKided 
from Hinduism. 

Sects nna The chief seats of Jain influence are the cities and trading 

i!on"of"* marts of Western India, and the order is largely recruited from 

Jains. the merchants of Gujarat and Marwar, and cultivators in the 
Carnatic District of Belgaum. ‘Their sudden diaappcairtiicc 



from tlic population in the direction of Sind is somewhat 
remarkable, arid so is the fact that there are no Jains among 
the indigenous inhabitants of Bengal, which includes Bihar, 
where the religion had its origin, and Orissa, where the caves 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri bear witness to its popularity in 
the early centuries of our era.* The faith in Northern India 
commends itself to the mercantile classes, because trade is the 
only vocation in which the rule against taking animal life can 
be fully observed. Even the soil cannot be ploughed without 
the risk of killing a worm. In Western India three sects are 
recognized at the present day — the Digambaras, who worship 
naked idols, and revere their Gurus, or spiritual teachers; the 
Svetambaias, who dress their idols in robes, and adorn them 
in various ways ; the Dhondiyas, who worship their Gurus, 
wear white apparel, and a strip of while cloth over their lips. 
These last never worship idols. The Digambaras assert that 
llieir women do not attain salvation, a view which the Svelam- 
baras reject. The lay members of the order are united by 
a close tie of mutual support, and their charity is boundless. 


These movements in opposition to Brahmanism, combined 
with the extension of Aryan supremacy, which involved 
absorption of increasing masses of the aboriginal races, led to HinduUm. 
a modification of the primitive belief. The result of this was 
the Hinduism of the present day, which with more or less 
variance of practice is now the creed of the vast majority of the 
people, and, like Christianity in mediaeval Europe, maintains 
a ccvtaiii general conformity by the use of one sacred language, 
the veneration paid to holy places, and the predomimincc of 
a priesthood. It has hitherto been usual to date this move- 
ment within Btalrmanisiti as late as the eleventh century 
of our era ; but it has recently been shown that the 
Piiritnic literature goes back to the sixth or eighth century. 

Thus the reform of Brahmanism went on side by side with 
the growth of Buddhism and Jainism, and the three move- 
ments are but differing phases in the evolution of modern 
Hinduism. The means by which this evolution was accom- 
nlishecl were in the case of Brahmanism twofold: first the 
creation of a national ideal of worship; secondly, the combma- 
lion of non-Aryan forms of belief with the older creed The 
first movement finds its record in the epics, with some 
information to be gathered from the 

sidelights from the inscriptions. The second is to be traced m 

the body of sacred writings known as the Tbeepia. 

During the Epic period, which may be rough y 



lasting from about 500 to 50 b.c., or ijraoucmiy contouiirani- 
neons >Yith the spread of Buddhism in its -original form» 
two collections of popular legends were combined into the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The first and more im- 
portant of these poems was composed probably in the fiftli 
century b.c., and reached its final stage, after a scries of 
redactions in the interest of one sect or the other, as a didactic 
.compendium before the beginning of our era. T.he originul 
Ramayana may have been completed at a time when, according 
to Professor Macdonell, ‘the epic kernel of the Maliablrarata 
had not yet assumed definite shape,’ that is, before 500 b.c., 
while recent additions date from the second century .n. c. or later. 

The The Mahabharata brings together the 'western bo<ly of 

Mflliabha* legends, that centring round the Brahman Holy Land in the 
Upper Ganges valley, and deals mainly with the^ Kaumva- 
Pandava war, in which some authorities see a tradition of the 
contest between two successive bodies of Aryan invaders. 'J ho 
transition from the earlier Brahmanism is indicated 111 various 
ways throughout the epic. We find excessive stress laid on 
Yoga, or asceticism, which, with the use of or 

formulae, replaces sacrifice as a mean.s of coercing tlic gods. 
Caste distinctions are now found clearly established. The 
old Vedic deities have fallen from their high estate, and arc 
now included among the Lokapalas, or ‘world-guardians.’ 
Those that still retain some measure of dignity have lost their 
connexion with Nature, and have become anthroponiorplious. 
New gods, like Kubera, god of riches, Dharma Vaivasvala, 
who took his title from an old name of Yama, and Kslma, god 
of love, who in name is as old as the Athavvan, but was irerliaps 
developed under the influence of Greek female slaves, take 
line place of the older gods, and with priests and the I’itii, or 
sainted dead, form the pantheon. The reverence paid to 
mountains, rivers, and holy trees refiects the older NiUurc-wor- 
ship, reinforced by beliefs adopted from the aboriginal iribe.s. 
Hanumfln, the monkey god, who appears in bolli epics, has 
been supposed to be a guardian of the village and its crops ; 
more probably he is a loan from the local tlieriolatry. The 
reverence paid to the serpent, which, except as the dragon Alri, 
does not occur in the Veda, is here associated with the Nfigfts, 
a semi-divine snake race. The people of the same name seem 
to have ruled many parts of Northern India in the prcliistoric 
period. 

Tlie _ The second epic, the Ramayana, is less interesting fr<im the 

Kamajana. ,-eiigious point of view than the Mahabharata. It dues Itic 



same service to the eastern body of legends, those of Kosala 
and Magadha, as the earlier epic did for the western folk-lore. 

Here the veneration paid to saintly ascetics is farther intensified. 

It is generally supposed to mark the extension of Brahmanism 
into Southern India, but is move probably an amplification of 
a Vedic Nature-myth. 

The effect of these epics was to form a gallery of heroic The relij’i- 

personases drawn from local tradition, who have been revered 
: . , enceofths 

by Hindus of succeeding times. Thus, in lieu of vague epics. 

abstractions and the shadowy Vedic gods, now in a state of 
decadence, the Mahabharata provides a series of heroic men 
and women — the knightly Pandavas and their common spouse, 
Draiipadi, as in the Ramayana Rama and Sfta have formed 
models of the life of holiness to later generations. To this 
day the latter epic, transmuted into the old Eastern Hindi of 
Northern India by the genius of Tulsi Das (died 1624 a . d ,), 
is the Yaishnava Bible, and episodes from it form the subject 


of the most popular village drama. 

It is much more difficult to trace the stages of llie evolution Siv.\;5m ^ 
which led to the sectarian worship of Siva and Vishnu. 


Vishnu in the Rig-veda plays only a subordinate part. 
Though included in the solar cultus, he is less frequently 
invoked than his brother gods, SQrya and Piishan. In the 
Gtihya Satias he is adored in connexion with V.lk, or the 
Logos j Manu names him only once. In the MahSbhilrata 
Vishnu and Siva are separate gods, but each in turn is 


identified with the All-God, and consequently each represents 


the other. 

Siva, again, is the natural descend«ant of the Vedic Rudra 
combined with PQshan; the name Siva, ‘ the auspicious one, 
was apparently assigned to him through a feeling of euphemism, 
to veil the more ruthless side of his personality. The Greek 
Megasthenes (306-298 d, c.) identifies him with Dionysos, and 
speaks of him as a god worshipped in the mountains. About 
Ibe end of the first century of our era, as recorded m the 
Periplus, the cult of his consort, Durga, 
given a name to Cape Comorin. The records of the Buddhbt 
pilgrims show that he was worshipped m Northern India fne 
centuries later. In his earliest form, then, the ^ ” 
Siva is undoubted, and this is recognized by the 
of to-day, who specially worship him. But this 
that in his later forms non-Aryan 

added to his cultus. By some this non-Aryan side of h s ^ 
shixi has been connected with the Deccan, y 



lower slopes of the Himalayas. Dr. Muir comes to the con- 
clusion that, while there are not sufficient grounds for regarding 
the non-Aryan tribes of Southern India as specially devoted 
to his worship, his ciiltus may have owed its coarser elements 
to the Dravidian stock common to the whole Peninsula.^ 

The elevation of BrahmS, the third member of the triad, to 
the position of chief of the gods is characteristic of the Imwc 
period i but even here, to quote Dr. Hopkms;, ‘his character 
is that of a shadowy, fatherly, beneficent adviser to thc_ gods, 
his children ; all his activity is due to Vishnu. Brahma is in 
his place merely because to the preceding age he was the 
highest godi for the epic regards Creator. Prajapati. llrahnia 
as synonymous.^ But he is already in process of suhordinatimi 
to the sectarian gods. This process has continued^ rniUl, m 
modem times, the leader of the triad has become a roi fammtU 
and only four shrines, those of Pushkar in Rajputana Khcd 
Brahma in the State of Idar, Dudahi in Bundclkhaiu , and 
ICodakkal in Malabar, are known to be specially dcvolal to 
his worship. The view of modem is ibat his 

functions are interchangeable with those of Vishnu and Siva, 
either of whom may be worshipped as his representative. 

Vi.l.numul To the Hindu of to-day Vishnu and S'™ form the »wo 

Sivn com- poigg of his religion. Siva, to use the words of Sir A. » 

• 'represents the earliest and universal impression of Naitiic 
upon man-the impression of endless and pitiless change. 
He is the destroyer and rebuilder of various forms of hie, Uc 
has charge of t)ic whole circle of animated creation, the iiv 
cessant round of birth and death in which all Nature elcriiaUy 
revolves. His attributes are indicated by symbols emblematic 
of death and man's desire.’ These symbols represent llic 
male and female creative energy, an idea perhaps borrowed 
from the non-Aryaa races, and appearing already well cslali- 
lished in the Mahabharata. Ixss human and more inysucal 
than Vishnu, anthropomorphic image-worship has lilllo place 
In bis cultiis. Manifold are the forms in which he manifcsls 
himself. He is the typical Yogi, or seU-mortificr, the pluloso- 
pher and sage, the wild and jovial mountaineer, surroimdcd 
by a train of dancing revellers. I-Iow much of this is the 
result of syncretism it is difficult to say; but his wonship was 
obviously well adapted to attract two very different classes 
of votaries— the Biahman philosopher, who secs in Inm the 
All-God, from whom the universe is evolved ; and tlic villager, 
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who associates him with the mysteries of reproduction. Hence, 
as Visvesvara, ‘Lord of the Universe,' his plain, uncarved 
lingam is the chief object of worship at Benares, the head- 
quarters of Brahman orthodoxy, and few of the smallest villages 
lack a modest shrine erected in his honour. Possibly in the 
latter case the preference for his worship is due to its cheap- 
ness. He needs none of the gorgeous ceremonial which is 
provided for Vishnu. A few flowers, an oblation of water, are 
all that his worshipper needs to dedicate. 

The extension of Sivaism was the work of two great mission- The 
ary preachers. The first was Kumarila Bhatta, a Brahman 
Bihar, who is said to have instigated the persecution of Buddh- 
ists and Jains in Southern India. He taught the latter Mlmansa 
philosophy, and his mantle fell on his more famous disciple, 
Sankaracharya, who in the eighth century moulded the 
tenets of the Mlmansa into its final form. The result of Ins 


teaching was the foundation of the Smarta sect of Brahmans, 
while among the lower classes he popularized the worship of 
Siva. To him is attributed the foundation of monasteries from 
Sringeri in Mysore to Badrinath in Kumaun, which last Ij 
still served by Namburi Brahman priests from Malabar. Much 
of his life was spent in wandering along the hill country from 
Kashmir to Nepal, where he reorganized the temple services 
in the interest of his sect. His missionary work largely con- 
Iributed to the downfall of Buddhism in Northern India, and 
the Saivas liave deified him as an incarnation of Siva him^lf. 

The Saivas represent the conservative force in the history The SaUa 
of Hinduism. It was from their struggles with Buddhism m 
the centre and south of the Peninsula that the order of the 
Snnnytlsl ascetics, who took their title from one of the stages 
{flsramd) in the life of a Brahman, arose. In the same way, 
the contest between the SannySsis and the innovating Bhngats 
of Northern India gave rise to the Jog! order. Saivism has 
blossomed out into sects with less luxuriance than \ aishnaviiin. 

Some of those which have been formed exhibit asceticism m 
its highest and most repulsive form. Such, for msiance. are 
the loathsome Aghoris, eaters of filth and o ’ 

Urdhvabahus, who extend the arms over head ull tK 
muscles wither from non-use; the 
the neck bent back looking up to the sky ; the KapihUs, 

use a human skull for a drinking-cup. mn’vais 

TWO or .he Sawa sect, the S^as " SSm. 

deserve special mention. The Sn , iwan and 

..acUtion (w;//),’ Brahmans of the South Ducan 
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Madras. Though they refer their origin to the teaching of 
the Saiva missionary, Sankariidiarya. they are no eaclusivdy 
Saivite in their beliefs. They teach the .deiitity of niana 
spirit with the One Spirit (Atraan, Brahma), winch is cognira hie 
only through meditation. They recognise the orthodox nad- 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva— as coequal manifestations of the one 
Eternal Spirit, and destined ultimately to be reabsorb^ into 
this Spirit They thus represent the highest form of Brahiiiamc 
pantlieisni. Brahmanism in Southern India has always clani.cd 
lo preserve a higher standard of orthodoxy than that winch 
prevails in other parts of the country. Its actmty is s ioivn 
by the fact that the reforming mission of Sankaracluiya 
hid its origin there, and at the present day the Bralmian of 
Madras exercises an influence ninch greater than diat of Ins 
brethren in the North. The explanation of i ns is that the 
South was not involved in the strnggie with the Kshattnps 
and Buddhism, and was beyond the reach of the persecution 
which accompanied the early Muslim invasions. 

. On a much lower level are the Lingayats, wearers of lire 
linmm or phallus.' The founder of the sect was Basava, the 
southern form of the Sanskrit Vrishabha, a title of Namh, the 
bull on which Siva rides. He was a Biilhman of Bijapur, and 
prime minister of Bijjala, one of the Kalachurya kuigs of 
Kalyani {circa 1145-67 a.d.). The story of his career ,s over- 
laid with a mass of legend, the Ungayat account being 
embodied in the Basava PuiUna, while the Jain narrative con- 
tained in the Bljjalaraya Cbarita is very different. From the 
LingJlyat account it would seem that Basava and his nephew 
took advantage of their official position to persecute the Jains 
and other enemies of the new faith. But Bijjala himself was 
a Jain, and a reaction occurred, which culminated in the death 
or abdication of the king and the murder of Basava. 

The sect is chiefly found in the Southern Dcccan, where 
they call themselves Vlva^Saivas, ‘brave or fierce Saivas,’ hut 
are popularly known as Lingayats or Lingavants. Ihc chief 
characteristics of the sect in its early days were adoration of 
the Ungain and of Nandi, Siva’s bull, and disbelief in the trans- 
migration of the soul. They rejected infant marriage, and 
permitted widows to remarry. Their chief scat is in the 
Kanarese country, and it is mainly due to their influoneo that 
this powerful and polished language has been preserved, i he 
main body of the community, who are initiated by what is 
known as the ‘eightfold sacrament’ {ashiavarmi)^ are known 
as Panchamsalis, descendants of the original Brahman convofls. 



To these has been added a group of later converts. At the 
outset caste distinctions were abolished, but, as is so often the 
case with religious movements of this kind, a reaction set in. 

The original, or high-caste section, introduced a more elaborate 
form of worship,^ framed on the Brahmanic model. The new 
converts were forced to take a lower place, and only the 
Jangamas, or priests, being a privileged class, deigned to 
share their food. This schism, which began at the close of 
tlie seventeenth century, has continued, until at the last Census 
the higher group claimed to be recorded as Vlra-Saiva Brah- 
mans, and proposed that the others should he placed in three 
classes according as they sprang from castes ranking as 
ICshatti'iyas, Vaisyas, or Sfldras. 

According to the view of most foreign students of Hinduism Vbhnu 
n sharp line is to be drawn between the beliefs of the Saiva 
and Vaishnava sectarians. But Hinduism is wonderfully”^”*'"' 
eclectic, and the two sects are regarded as complementary, 
rather than antagonistic. While Siva, the god of destruction 
and reproduction, is associated with many practices at once 
grotesque.and repellent, the faith of the worshippers of Vishnu 
is more human, impersonating the ‘higher evolution,’ the up- 
ward tendency of the human spirit. It leads the believer back 
to the graceful worship of tlie early gods, while it has included 
151 its pantheon the forms of national heroes, who live among 
men, and furnish an ideal of manliness, beauty, and the 
delights of love. In his highest form Vishnu is in a slate of 
repose, not activity, which is the note of Saiva beliefs. He 
occasionally deigns to revisit tlic earth in human or animal 
shape by a succession of Avataras or incarnations. This 
theory of successive divine embodiments is one of the most 
cfTectivo doctrines of the later Hinduism. In it the eclecticism 
and adaptability of the faith are most fully realized. In the 
animal incarnations we may see either an indication of the 
absorption of the totemistic or beast gods of the lower races, 
or, from the esoteric point of view, the pantheistic idea of 
the divine spirit immanent in all the forms of creation. In the 
deification of heroes we have a development of one of the 
main principles of the Hindu renaissance, which first begins to 
show itself In the Mahabharata. 

The forms of Vishnu are manifold. In Travancore, where The gods 
he is tho state deity, he is worshipped as Padmanabha, * 

from whose navel springs the lotus.’ But, as popular gods, his 
most important incarnations are Krishna and Rama. 

liolli Krishna and Rama may, in their earliest conception, KrUUna. 
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and other enemies of the new faith. But Bijjaka himself was 
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To these has been added a group of kter converts At the 
outset caste distinctions were abolished, but, as is so often the 
case with religious movements of this kind, a reaction set in 
The original, or high-caste section, introduced a more elaborate 
form of worship, framed on the Brahmanic model The new 
converts were forced to take a lower place, and only the 
Jangainas, or priests, being a privileged class, deigned to 
share their food. This schism, which began at the close of 
the seventeenth century, has continued, until at the last Census 
the higher group claimed to be recorded as Vira-Saiva Brah 
mans, and proposed that the others should be placed in three 
classes according as they sprang from castes ranking as 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, or Sfldras. 

According to the view of most foreign students of Hinduism Vislmu 
a sharp line is to be drawn between the beliefs of the Saiva Vaish- 
aiid Vaishnava sectarians. But Hinduism is wonderfully 
eclectic, and the two sects are regarded as complementary 
rather than antagonistic. While Siva, the god of destruction 
and reproduction, is associated with many practices at once 
grotesque. and repellent, the faith of the worshippers of Vishnu 
is more human, impersonating the ‘ higher evolution,’ the up- 
ward tendency of the human spirit. It leads the believer back 
to the graceful worship of the early gods, while it has included 
ill its pantheon the forms of national heroes, who live among 
men, and furnish an ideal of manliness, beauty, and the 
delights of love. In his highest form Vishnu is in a slate of 
repose, not activity, which is the note of Saiva beliefs. He 
occasionally deigns to revisit the earth in human or animal 
shape by a succession of AvatJlras or incarnations. This 
theory of successive divine embodiments is one of the most 
effective doctrines of the later Hinduism. In it the eclecticism 
and adaptability of the faith are most fully realized. In the 
animal incarnations we may see either an indication of the 
absorption of the totemistic or beast gods of the lower races, 
or, from the esoteric point of view, the pantheistic idea of 
the divine spirit immanent in all the forms of creation. In the 
deification of heroes we have a development of one of the 
main principles of the Hindu renaissance, which first begins to 
show itself in the Mahabharata. 

I’lie forms of Vishnu are manifold. In Travancore, where The gods 
he is the .state deity, he is worshipped as Padmanabha, 
from whose navel springs the lotus.’ But, as popular gods, liis 
most imporlant incarnations are Krishna and Rama. 

Both Krishna and Rama may, in their earliest conception, Krishna. 



be embodiments of local deities of the herd or cornfield, but 
to the Hindu they are glorified men, who once lived on earth. 
Krishna, whose name first appears in one of the Upanishads 
as a scholar, is a prominent personage in the Mahabhfuala, 
but always invested with some degree of mysticism. The 
head-quarters of his cult are at Muttra, on the upper 
Jumna, which, as shown by a recent important discovery of 
inscriptions, was an early seat of Jainism. The suggestion has 
been made that there was some alliance between the two faiths, 
and that one cause of the immunity of Jainism from pcrsecai- 
tion in Western India was the protection It received from the 
new Vaishiiavisin. But this is improbable. Krishna, in the 
early form of his cult, may be regarded as the local god of 
some Rajput clan settled near the Jumna; and his tille.s, 
Govinda and GopSla, ‘ the herdsman,’ suggest a connexion of 
his worship with that of a god of flocks and herds. He is also 
the hero of the Pandava tribe, \yho seem to Imvc been new- 
comers, opponents of the orthodox Brahmanism of the Holy 
Land. The mention of polyandry among them in the case of 
Draupadi has been supposed to connect them with the 1 limJl- 
layas, where this custom still prevails. In the cult of Krishna 
we have that form of Vaishnavism which, by its luxurious 
ceremonial and lax standard of morality, shares with Jainism 
the respect of the moneyed middle class. 

Rama. In Rama, the god of the orthodox Brtlhman, there Is no 
erotic suggestion. He, like Krishna, seems to have been 
a local Rajput hero of Kosaia, and in his personality arc 
embodied the legends and folk-lore of the ca.st country. iForo, 
in the birthplace of Buddhism, his cult arose, and it is dear 
that it was largely indebted to the older faith. Or pcrlinpjs 
it might be a more correct statement of the case to say that 
both alike were dependent upon the earlier Brahmanic trarll- 
tion. At any rate Vaishnavism, as it appears in the cult of 
Rama, preserves the kindliness and charity of Buddhi.sni, us 
well as its tenderness for animal life. 


The The foundations of the Vaishnava beliefs were laid in the 

\ShMv- Purana, a work which was formerly supposed to date 

ism. from the eleventh century, but has now i)ccn i)rovcd to he 


some five centuries older. We thus naturally find in it mucli 
of the old caste exclusiveness, which the Institutes of Maim, 


representing probably the conditions of the second ccnliiiy, 


most fully display. There is in the Pur.lna one God, but he is 
the God of the Brahman, and the writer does not dream of 


the message of salvation being extended to the lower races. 



Tlic popiihi iziition of tho creed was the work of a line of The 
refoimci's, of whom the first was .Ramanuja, a South Indian Vaishunva 
jJifihmiin, who is said to have lived between 1017 and 1137 
A. I). In the case of Vaishnavisin, as with Saivism, the inspiration 
for refonii came fiom tlio soulli. Ramanuja, in opi>osition 
to Sanlairdcharya, mainluincd that there was one supreme 
Spirit j that individual beings are separate spirits, and the 
universe non-Spirit. Fifth in succession to him was Rainanaud, 
wlio lived during tlic fom teenlh century, and was the missionary 
of popular Vaishnavism in Northern India. He preached the 
worship of Vislmu under tlic form of Rsma, either singly, or 
conjointly witli hi.s consort, Sita. But his chief Innovation 
was the introduction of low-caste disciples into the commu- 
nion. 

One of his twelve disciples was Kabir (1380-14.20 a . d .>, KaWr « ik 1 
who carried on and extended tiro work of his master. His 
tcaching is specially remarkable inasmuch as in later limes it ‘ 
inspired the founders of Sikliism. Its chief note is to link 
liinduism with Islam. A wo.ivcr by caste, Kahir taught the 
spiiilual C(pialiiy of all men. All or RSma, said he, are only 
diflerent names for the .same God. So we arc told that on In's 
ileiitli both Hindus and MuHidm.lns claimed his corpse. But 
’ivhen they raised the shroud they found nothing but a heap of 
flciwoi-H. Tlie Hindus took half and cremated them at Benares; 
tijo Muslims buried the other half near Gorakhpur. Kabir, in 
(Lccopling the ecnuility of all men before the Siipieinc, added 
lo his doctrine tho spiritual application, that difference in caste, 

I’nnk, or religion, the clinnges and clmnccs of this mortal life, 
nre but Milya, or Illusion. Emancipation and peace are to be 
gained by recognizing tlio Divine Spirit under these manifold 
illusions. Tho way to Iinppiness is not by formula or sacrifice, 
but by fervent faith iphakti) and meditation on the Godhead. 

A InrgG sect, known to tlie present day as ICablrpanthis, 
fnlfow his teaching. Their special principle is the duly of 
olxiying the Guru, or spiritual guide, though at the same time 
Kabir recognized freedom of individual judgement. The use 
of meat and liquor and the worship of idols were prohibited. 

Hot nowadays practice lags behind precept, and many members 
nro said to show a tendency to revert to idolatry. It is perhaps 
more as a writer than as a religious reformer that Kabir Ims 
loft Iiis mark on the beliefs of Northern India. Hia apo- 
lihlhegins arc over on tlic lips of the educated man, whether 
Hindu or Musalman, and have been largely incorporated into 
the f Jmnlb or Sikh Scripture, 
von. r. F f 
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The preaching of the new creed in the Bengal delta was 
undertaken by Chaitanya (1485-1527 who was, writes 

Jfr. Gait, ‘a Baidik Brahman. He preached mainly in 
Central Bengal and Orissa, and his doctrine found ready 
acceptance amongst large numbers of the people, especially 
amongst those who were still, or had only recently ceased to be, 
Buddhists. This was mainly due to the fact that ho drew liis 
followers from all sources, so much so that even Muhammadans 
followed him. He preached vehemently against the immolation 
of animals in sacrifice, and the use of animal food and 
stimulants, and taught that the true road to salvation lay in 
Bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recommended llfldha 
worship, and taught ‘that the love felt by her for Krishna was 
the highest form of devotion. The acceptable ofreiing .«5 were 
flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of wor-ship 
was the Sankirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cull is that the 
post of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Urfili- 
mans, and several of those best-known belong to the Baidya 
caste.* 

Teaching of this kind, in which special regard is paid lo the 
erotic side of the Krishna cult, inevitably led to abuse. The 
lowest form of such teaching is found among the Vallnblifi* 
charya sect, which has its cliief seats in Western India aixl at 
Gokul near Muttra. They have been called the Epicureans 
of the East, and the Gosain, or leader of the sect, is regarded 
as a divinity, and his votaries are at his di.sposal — body, soul, 
and substance. The licentious practices of this community 
were exposed in the famous Maharilja suit at Bombay in iSfia. 

Sikhism is one of those movements which started as n 
religious reform and ended in becoming a political organization. 
Founded in the Punjab by the Guru Nfinak (i469-i53» a.d.), 
it was farther developed by succeeding Gurus, notably by Gum 
Govind Singh (1675-1708 a.d.). ‘The Sikh creed,’ writes 
Mr. Rose, ‘involves belief in one God, condemning the worship 
of other deities ; it prohibits idolatry, pilgrimage to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, charms, or witcbcmfij 
and does not recognize ceremonial impurity at birth and death. 
As a social system it abolishes caste distinctions, and, ns 
a necessary consequence, the Brahmanical supremacy niid 
usages in all ceremonies, at birth, marriage, death, and so on. 
But this creed is probably accepted and acted upon by a TCry 
small number even of those who call themselves true Sikhs.* 
The main object of the early Gurus was to distinguish (heir 
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disciples from the Hindus among whom they lived Hence 
Guru Govind prescribed that every Sikh should bear the five 
niarks, known as the five ^«-the hair uncut {^es\ the short 
drawers (/iw/z/i), the Aam, or iron bangle, the Uanda, or. steel 
kmfe, tiie hing/m, or comb; that he should abstain from 
tobacco, and eat no meat save that of animals decapitated by 
a single blow at the back of the neck. In later times a 
tendency to assimilate themselves more and more to Hindus 
began to prevail, and many Sikhs accepted the ministrations 
of Brahmans, and made pilgrimages, especially to Hardwar, 
wlicre the Ganges leaves the lower liills. This tendency is 
now being oppo,sed by the orthodox teachers, who have their 
head-quarters at Amritsar, and the principles of the Granth, or 
Sikh Bible, are more stringently enforced. The teaching of 
llie Gurus in matters of faith was little more than an exposition 
of the principles of Kabir. The formula of Nanak was the 
Unity of God and the Brotherhood of Man. The strength of 
Sikhism lay not in the novelty of its message, but in the social 
observances, which were designed to stimulate the local 
imtriotism of its members and to make the followers of the 
Guru a peculiar people. 

The third great sect which shares with Saivas and Vaishnavas The 
the allegiance of Hindus is that of the Saktas. It is based on 
the worship of the active female principle {prakriti), as 
auanifostccl in one or other of the forms of the consort of Siva — 

Kali, or Parvatl. The forces of Nature are here 
deified under separate personalities, known as Divine Mothers, 
nn old idea, now revived with fresh and more impure associa- 
tions. The ritual of the sect, wliich prescribes blood-offerings 
find other abominable libidinous rites, is found in the Tantras, 
embodying cruder forms of belief, which are as old as the 
A,tli£irva"vecln, but have been farther developed subsequently. 

'I'ho cultus seems to have arisen in Eastern Bengal or Assam 
about the fifth century a.d., and was opposed by the Vaishnava 
roformers. It has left its mark in the later Buddhism, and 
iinluii)pily seems to be spreading in Upper India under the 
eiicouvngcment of Bengali clerks. 

The most interesting phase of the reformed Vaishnava Modem 
niovoment appears in the modern sects, which owe their 
inspiration to Kabir. Thus, in the United Provinces thcRadha- 
J-iAdhaswamls, founded by Shiu Dayal Singh, a Khattrl 
Apjra (1818-78 A.D.), recognize the separate existence of 
C xod^ tlio soul, and matter. According to them the universe 
is divided into three spiieres — the first, the abode of the 
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Supreme Eeirrg, about whom nothing can be predicated i the 
Loud, presided over by a Spirit, who ^ curio^y dcBcnbed 
s ‘the Lrd God of the Bible, the Sat o the Vcdantists and 
L Lahaul of the Muhammadan Saints,’ 'Xhe ruler of the 
third sphere, in which matter predominates over Spirit, is 
compared to the ’Brahm, or Pararaatma, or God of most 
religions in the world.’ By resignation to the wil of llie 
Supreme transmigration is avoided, and the end of the series 
of re-births comes when the purified souls, after passing fimn 
plants through the lower created forms to man rrach the 
presence of the Supreme Being, and remain there, but without 
losing individuality. The sect has no temples and no pncsls, 
but the spiritual head of the community is highly revered. 
Contemplation of his image is held to he the contemplation 
of the Supreme Being, and is one of the chief ordinances of 


the faith. , , ..i r 

Sects In many cases these dissenting sects have taken the form 

founded on Qf j.jither than religious revolts. They were efforts on 

the part of the lower castes to free themselves from the tyranny 
of the caste system and the Brahmans who stood at Us 
head. It is significant that many of the reformers sprang from 
the lower ranks. Ramanand, himself a Brahman, Imd ajiiorig 
his disciples who founded separate schools Nilmdoo the 
cotton-printer, Sena the barber, Kabir the weaver, NaUlwji 
the Dom. 

The Sat- One of the most important of these movements was that of 
nimis. Satnarais, founded in the beginning of the scvcnlecnlh 

century by an Oudh Rajput, Jagjlvandas, and extended among 
his own caste by the Chamar GhasidHs, between 1820 and 1830 
A.D. The seven principles prescribed by Ghasiclas inchwlcd 
abstinence from spirituous liquor and certain vcgctablc.s, like 
lentils and tomatoes, whose juice resembles blood ; the nholilion 
of idol worship ; the prohibition of the use of cows for i>lo«gh- 
iiig (an old Gond custom, now tabooed as a sop to the 
Brihmans), or of working oxen after midday, a rule designed 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, ‘This creed,’ writc.s 
Mr. Russell, ‘ was marked by a creditable simplicity and piirily 
of too elevated a nature for the Gonds of ChhaltTsgarh. ‘i'he 
crude myths which are now associated with the story of 
Ghasidas, and the obscenity which distinguishes tiro ritual 
of the sect, furnish a good instance of the rvay in which 
a religion, originally of a high order of morality, will be 
rapidly debased to their own level when adopted by peojilc 
who are incapable of living up to it.’ 



1 he latest stage of these efforts to reform Hinduism is found Aiodcm 
in the modem ihcistic sects, which had their origin in BengaL Theistic 
* dJralmioism,' writes Sir A. Lyall’, ‘as propagated by its latest E^ahmo 
expounders, seems to be Unitarianism of a European type, Samaj, 
and as far as one can understand its aigument, appears to 
have no logical stability or locus standi between revelation and 
pure rationalism ] it propounds either too much or too little 
to its hearers.’ Its founder was the celebrated Earn Mohan 
Key (i774"'^833), and his successors, Debendranath Tagore, 
Keshub Chundcr Sen, and Pratap Chunder Mozumdar. As 
nt present constituted, the Brahmo Church is divided into 
three sections, all alike believing in the unity of the Godhead, 
the brotherhood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit, without the intervention of'any mediator. The differ- 
ences which exist are ritualistic and social, rather than 
religious. The Adi SamaJ, or oldest section, is also the most 
conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it follows 
as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws its 
inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Koran. 

It ha.s only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as its 
nilni-ster. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman 
members recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of 
C^joch Bchilr. The Nabibidhan Samaj, or Church of the New 
I Jispensation, was founded by Keshub Chunder Sen. It is more 
eclectic, and has assimilated what it considers true, not only 
from the holy books of Hinduism, but also from the teaching 
of Christianity, Buddhism, and Islam. The Sadharan Brahmo 
Satnaj is the most advanced of these Churches. It rejects 
caste and seclusion of women, freely permits inter-caste 
inari'iagc, and is uncompromising in its rejection of what is 
commonly called Hinduism. Though as yet a small body, it 
attracts Hindus who have received their education in England, 
as they are thus absolved from the trammels of caste, and 
spared the necessity of undergoing any rite of purification on 


tlicir rotiirn to India. 

Another of these societies, the Arya Samaj, has gamed con- The Ar^-a 
siclcrable innuence in North-western India. Founded by 
D.ayanand Saraswatl (1827-53). it the Vedas as the 

only Scripture, professes a pure monotheism, repudiates idol 
worship, and largely devotes itself to the social amelioration of 
the race. One of the publications of the founder had some 
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effect in promoting the agitation against cattMaiightor, which 
led in recent years to serious popular disturbances. Tlic 
Samaj has suffered from internal dissensions, and is at piciicdl 
divided on the question of the lawfulness of animal food. 
Sectarian- In considering the practical effect of sectarianism on modern 
ism in Hinduism, it may be said that, while the lines of cleavage 
Hindiism. between the manifold sects arc clearly marked, it woiihl he ati 
error to suppose that Hinduism is divided into so many wider- 
tight compartments, between which no communion is ptissihlc. 
Such a result would be quite alien to the eclectic spirit nf the 
system. There may bC a certain amount of hostillly felt by the 
leaders and inner circle of belicvm against tho adhm-enls of a 
rival sect; but beyond these lies the great mass of the pi!opUr, 
^Yho are, as a rule, ignorant to which sect they beUmg. The 
majority of high-caste Hindus in North India worship all the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon, each man, according io liin filing, 
paying special respect to Siva, or to one of his consorts, or to 
Vishnu in one or other of his many incarnalwjns. ‘i'lw 
llraliman will keep in his private chapel the Srilagifuna, or 
ammonite representing Vishnu, as well as the phallic euihhan of 
Siva. At the great places ofpilgrimage he will wor.ship the sec- 
tarian gods as he meets their images in his tour round the luily 
site 1 he will attend the popular celebrations in honemr of i:ilhi:r 
god, such as the Durga-pCtja or the miracle play of Ramii. The 
continuity of religious life is scon in its sacred places. Tlieir 
sanctity has come down from a lime probably antecedent to Ibo 
rise of the historical religions, and each creed in sut'ccssiou has 
consecrated some holy site to the needs of its culUiiti. 'J’Iium, 
13enarcs and Muttra were centres respectively of lliiddlnMU 
and Jainism. The cult of Siva has accepted the one and llmt 
of Krishna the other, the new faith often erecting its teinple or) 
the very spot consocraccd to that which preceded it. I'lvmi ihe 
more modern religions have adopted tho ol<l HiKUxul |ilai-«?s. 
Tor example, at Sakhi Sarwar, at the foot of the .Sulaiiin'in l aitge, 
Hindus perform their rites of prayer and aliluiion, .Sikhs 
venerate a shrine of Nanak, and Musalmnns tho hmib of u 
Muhammadan saint. 

Animism. Up to this point we have dealt with the hi.slorical, literary, 
and what may be termed the official, development of IJimluiMin. 
But below the upper crust of observances which Dralnnaiiism 
and Buddhism enforce, there is a mass of more primitive 
beliefs, which form the real faith of the majority of the people. 
This jungle of diverse beliefs and cults Iws been classed inuhM' 
the unsatisfactory title of Animism, by ivliich is ineaul the 



belief which explains to primitive man the constant movements 
and clmn^fcs in the world of things by the theory that every 
object whi<’.h has activity enough to affect him in any way is 
nninrated by a life and will like his own. The leading features 
of Animism, as summarized by Mr. Risley, are : ‘ It conceives 
of man us passing through life surrounded by a ghostly com- 
pany of powers, elements, tendencies, mostly impersonal in 
their character, shapeless phantasms of which no image can be 
made and no definite idea can be formed. Some of these 


Jjave deimrlments or spheres of influence of their own : one 
jnciildcB over cholera, another over small-pox, another over 
ciitllc disease j some dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, others, 
ngiiin, are associated with rivers, whirlpools, waterfalls, or 
slrnngo pools hidden in the depths of the hills. All of them 
rc(iuire to be diligently propitiated by reason of the ills which 
proceed from them, and usually the land of the village provides 
llxj means for their propitiation.’ Some rude stones piled 
under a sacred tree, a mud platform where a tiger has killed 
ft man, a curiously shaped rock which is supposed to have 
ftssuine<l its present shape from some supernatural agency, are 
the shrines of the Animist. His priest is not drawn from the 


Ilrflhinan order, and the office is often not hereditary. 

Animism in its purest form shows itself among the forest 
racus in the centre and south of the Peninsula, and on the purest 
lijwor slopes of the Himalayas. Some of these founded king- form, 
(loins of their own, like the Gond princes of Garha Mandla, 

1 )coKarh, and Chanda in the Central Provinces, the Koch of 
North-east Bengal and Assam, the main line ofwhose dynasty is 
now roprcstiiitcd by the Maharaja of Gooch Behar. The tribes 
who.su beliefs are Animism of this kind are in many cas<js 
fiilUnu rtipidly under Hindu influence. Such is the case with 
th('. Wantals, Gonds, and Bliils, who occupy the hills south of 
ilur (dangetic valley, Over such people the yoke of the 
Jlrdhman missionary is easy. He enforces no hard moral code , 
hu ftsUa but that the convert should employ a faithful priest, an 
conrorm to the ordinances of a more respectable religion than 
that which he believes in common with the se-m-sayages 
un.und him. The tribes occupying the southern hil! A 
like the Badagas, Irulas, and Kurumbas. and the 
like the Nflgas. who inhabit the lower on the ^ 

froutiur, have remained comparatively free r ^ 
innuenoe. The mi.ssionary 

of the Madras hill country will probably be Christian rather 


than Hindu. 
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The Census returns of 1901 reckon'the number of Auiimsts 
at about millions. The method employed was to class ns 
Hindus or Muhammadans persons who named these as Ihcir 
religions ; the remainder, or those who classed their religion as 
tribal, say that of Gonds or Bhils, were recorded as Aniinisls. 
Such a classification is of no practical value, simply hccsuisc it 
ignores the fact that the fundamental religion of the majority of 
the people— Hindu, Buddhist, or even Musalman— is mainly 
animistic. The peasant may nominally worship the greater 
gods ; but when trouble comes in the shape of disease, droiighl, 
or famine, it is from the older gods that he seeks relief. The 
greater gods are in his mind busied about the more iinpurlant 
affairs of the universe, and have no time to li-sten to him 
when his ox is stolen, or when he desires a son to succccil him. 

Animism of the kind we now sec In India is no dtiuhl 
largely derived from the non-Aryan races, among wliom it 
flourishes with the greatest vigour. But, in the absence of 
literary evidence,- we may suspect that the animistic current 
runs through the whole course of Indian religious history, that 
the Vedas may have been confined to the priestly class, aucl 
that from the beginning of things the common folk may have 
adored the monkey and snake, or the stone which they sun- 
posed to embody their gods. Indeed the Vcdic religion was 
Animism of the higher kind, as is shown by the worship of 
the heavenly bodies and the powers of Nature, each of whkli 
was believed to be controlled by some indwelling spirit. 

Such being the basis of the religion of the peasant, it maybe 
added that there is at the present day a tendency (o believe in 
one supreme God, whose rchtions with the oilier <jhjocls of 
popular belief are not clearly defined. The riustlc lK)p<?.s to be 
carried after death to meet his fathers, who have gone liefore, 
in a heaven where he will enjoy a similar hut a higher life 
than that of earth. Hell awaits the man who ncgleias the 
ordinances of his creed rather than the evil-doer. His religions 
duties are performed not so much with a view to improve 
his prospects of the life to come, as to avert the malignity of 
the evil influences by which he believes himself to be 
surrounded, or to gain some temporal blessing. With Ibis 
object he visits holy places, and in particular bathes in holy 
rivers, that he may absorb some of the benign inlluence of the 
spirits which reside there, 'With morality his rcllgkin is lilllo 
concerned, except so far as he may follow the procojils of some 
Guru, or religious teacher, whose position is <pute distinct from 
that of the Purohita, or family priest. The latter, in un ruthu' 



dox Hindu family, is always a Brahman, and to him is 
entrusted the performance of the domestic rites at birth, 
marriage, and death. The Guru is usually a member of one 
of the ascetic orders, He whispers into the ear of the initiate 
a Mantra or formula, which is to guide him to holiness, and at 
his periodical visits he instructs and admonishes his disciples. 
But, for the ordinary rustic, it is caste and the Panchayat or 
casta-council that enforce the only moral code which he 
understands. Ke is charitable, but is seldom influenced by 
altruistic motives, his sympathies hardly extending beyond the 
members of his own family, clan, or village. In his general 
beliefs he is eclectic. He will worship any new gods whom he 
deems powerful for good or evil ; hence he shows little 
intolerance of other forms of belief, except when the funda- 


mental principles of his own faith are endangered. If he be 
a Musalmiln, he knows little beyond the formal usages of his 
creed, and though he addresses Allah in the mosque, it is to the 
old village gods that he resorts when trouble befalls him. 

Passing on to the other religions, we need not attempt tolslim. 
trace their progress except so far as it was influenced by their 
Indian environment. If we dismiss the early trading settle- 
luenls on the west coast and military operations in Sind, 
the finst real contact of Islam with Hinduism occurred just at 
•the close of the tenth century of our era. The invasions of 
T^InhmCd of Ghazni, though they resulted in the occupation 
of the Punjab, were raids with the demolition of an idol or the 
plunder of a temple city as their object, rather than serious 
attompts at conquest. It was not till the end of the twelfth 
century that Muhammad Ghori overthrew the Hindu dynasties 
of IDelhi and Kanauj, and opened the way to Muslim domina- 
tion. To the historian of religion the most important result 
of this conquest was that the temporary overthrow of the 
Kujput powers resulted in the dispersion of the clans, some of 
whom emigrated to RJljputana, which became the s^n^io 
of Hinduism in North India, as Travancore 

Others were driven down the ^j^endants 

headmen of villages occupied to this day by the 
in Oudh, Bihsr, and along the lower of the mer 

It was not till early in the sixteenth century that the Mugha 
power was established under Babarand 

thn five centuries which intervened between the raids oi 
MahmQd and the final establishment 

Iiidia, Buddhism and Brahmanism “7 m Ccniral 

of ,1"; and rapine a. the hands of .ude troopers fron, Central 



Asia, who believed that they carnod the favour of G(m 1 by 
slaying tlic priests and demolishing the temples of the infidel. 
But forcible proselytism was probably uncommon, except at 
the hands of some soldier bigot like Sikandar Ixidl. The 
position of the early Muhammadan dynasties was too pre- 
carious to admit of any general propaganda. Even in ilio 
time of the early Mughals, the omperor-s were too indifforent 
towards spiritual affairs, too much engrossed in schemes of 
conquest and adntinistration, to undertake the task of con- 
version in earnest. Their power was iii a large measure 
dependent on alliances with the llajput princes; the native 
princesses whom they married ln'ought a strain of Iliiuht 
blood into the royal line, and promoted tolerance of Hinduism. 
It was only in the later ycara of the Empire, when it fell into 
■ the hands of the fanatical Aurangzeb, that we hear mucdi <»f 
pci'scculion and forcible conversion. In Southern India the 
Muhammadan rulers seem generally to have liecn tolerant, 
with the signal exception of Tlpil SultHn, but his policy had 
little effect on the religion of his kingdom, whore ut prrrseiit 
only about five per cent, are Miiliammadans. Ihc Mar.aihas 
seem to have followed the tradition of the Muslim dyiiaiily of 
Bijflpur, and in their turn to have treated the rival faith with 
tolerance. 

The pro- Islilm is most powerful in those parts of the cotinlry where 
of the invaders settled down, not only us comiuering rulers, Imi 
as proprietors of the coiuiuered soil. Its numbers art: not so 
large in the neighbourhood of the capital cities of Agra and 
Delhi, because it was here met by well-organized llimhi 
tribes. Thus, in the Tunjah, setting aside the special ellmiral 
conditions of the nortli-wcstern frontier, Mulmmniadans an: in 
excess, not in the eastern districts dominated hy Ih;llu, but 
in the region of the west and south, dralnctl by the Indus 
and its tributaries. In Kashmir a large body of llm pon|jlii 
embraced the faith, probably because from the lime tjf Iw 
introduction in the fouvtoeiith century until the end of the 
sixteenth the country was ruled by its own Musahuitn princirs, 
and after the Mughal coiKpiest by Aklmr it hecaiuu llie 
favourite summer residence of lire Court. After the dowiifuH 
of the Empire it fell under the control of tlie Afgluiiis, 
bigoted adherents of the faith, until the eslablishmenl of a 
Hindu dynasty in 1819. Going farther east, the Mughal 
armies never occupied the slopes of the lllm.ll.ayas, am! liere 
Hinduism remained undisturbed, as was the case in tlui 
counlry south of the Jumna ruled by the Inlraclable Bumlelas, 



atid along the Riljpulana frontier where it was confronted by 
Uic most powerful and united Rajput clans. It was in Oudh 
and the caslern districts of the United Provinces that Islam 
made more rapid progress, because it here met a newly 
established population, which was readily influenced by the 
powerful Musalmiln colonies founded in its midst. But, in 
Iho main, Islam has progressed not so much by direct 
conversion as by its own vitality. In Eastern Bengal, where 
its numbers have increased during the last twenty years from 
eight to cloven and a quarter millions, the Muhammadan has 
gained ground because he is better able to contend with the 
unhcalthincss of the climate. He eats meat and other more 
nourishing food than his Hindu neighbours ; he encourages 
the rumarriage of .widows j he sets his face against the marriage 
of infants. The result is that his family is larger and longer- 
tivod. Again, generally throughout the country the Musalman 
is a dweller in cities. He is on the whole better fed and less 
tjxjjoscd to famine and disease than the Hindu, who is often 
a litndlcsH field labourer, the hardest and worst-paid occupation 
in India. 

In the rural districts Islam has been largely altecled by its Animism : 
Hindu environment. If it has gained some converts from 
Hinduism, it has borrowed from it many of those practices 
which distinguish it from the original faith of Arabia. By 
degrees the fervid enthusiasm of the early raiders was softened 
dnwnj the two religions learned to live side by side; and if 
tliu Muhammadan of the later days could never conceal his 
contempt for the faith of his ‘pagan' neighbours, he came to 
understand that it could not be destroyed by persecution. 

,l*‘rom the Hindus Islam derived much of its demonology, the 
Ijelief in witchcraft, and the veneration of departed Pfrs, or 
Siuints. The village Miisalmfin of the present day employs the 
Hindu aslrologer to fix a lucky day for a marriage, or will pray 
to the village god to grant a son to his wife. This is the more 
natural because conversion to Islilm, whenever it does occur, 
is largely from the lower castes. It is one of the most 
democratic religions in the world, and welcomes to full 
franchise the low-caste man groaning under the contempt 
which nieels him at the hands of his haughtier neighbours. 

The most remarkable instance of the fusion of Islam and ThePneh- 
Animism is found among the Pachplriyas of Bengal and the 
United Provinces. They lake their name from the worship of _ 
the Pftncli Plr, or Rive Saints. Some Have traced the cult to 
iho five Pfliidava heroes of the Mahabharata; but the five ; , 
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deities usually worshipped reckon as their leader GhSiil MiySn, 
who is said to have been a nephew of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and to have fallen as a martyr to the faith at llahraich 
inOudii in 1034 A. d. With him are sometimes joined four 
of his fellow martyrs. But the list changes almost from 1 )islrkt 
to District, and displays a remarkable compound of Muslim 
haeiology grafted on Animism. Thus, one of the five saints 
is Amina Sail, the ghost of .some faithful widow who died 
on her husband’s pyre; or Bliairon, who in name at least 
represents Siva in one of bis terrible forms, Bhairavn, *t\m ruth- 
less,’ but is probably a village god imported into Brahmanism. 
Five small clay mounds in a comer of the house, ot under 
tlie holy village tree, form the shrine of this qiiintcLle of 
divinities, and the officiant is always a member of one of the 

lowest castes. , , o, ■ 1 

Sects of The main sects of Islam are the Sunnis and the Slualia. 

Islam: The schism arose within the first century after the death 

of the Prophet, the Sunnis, or Traditionalists, accepting the 
Sunnat, or collected body of usage, as possessing aiuliorily 
concurrent with or supplementary to the Koran, a view 
which the Shiahs reject. Shiahs maintain that^ the Imamalc, 
or temporal and spiritual headship of the faithful, w.is by 
divine right vested in All and his descendants through Hasan 
and Husain, the ill-fated grandsons of the Prophet. Ihey 
necessarily reject as usurpers the first three ImJlms — Ahu Bakr, 
Umar, and Usman — wlioni the Sunnis respect. Ihe former 
observe the annual feast of the Muharram in memory of the 
martyrdom of All and his two sons, while the Sunnis colclirale 
only die tenth day of Muharram, and abhor thc^ iazuls, 
or repesentations of the tombs of the martyrs, which the 
Shiahs parade in procession. Sunnis are largely in excess 
in Turkey and India ; Shiahs in Persia and AfghnnisUtn, ihur 
chief seats in India being Lucknow and Hydor.llKid. The 
Shiah movement, in fact, is strongest where there is least Arab 
intermixture in the population. Hence some have defined it 
as an Aryan protest against Semite domination. 
iLinor The well-defined, clear-cut monotheism of Islam is mucli 
setas of less favourable to the growth of sects than is polytheistic, 
eclectic Hinduism. In Islam the sectarian movement usually 
follows one of two lines : it is either puritanical or piclisllo. 

The Wa- A type of the first class of sect is that of the Wiihilbis, 
habis. founded by Ibn Abdul Wabab, at Nejd in Arabia, c.ady ill 
the eighteenth century. It was an attempt to restore the 
primitive practices of Islam, which, in the view of the foimUur, 



liad become corrupted during its world-wide career of conquest. 

The new doctrine was introduced into India by Sayid Ahmad 
Shah, who proclaimed a Jihad, or holy war, against the Sikhs 
in 1826, and founded the colony of fanatics on our north- 
western frontier, which has been a constant source of trouble 
to the Indian Government. Wahabis accept the six books 
of traditions as collected by the Sunnis, but reject the glosses 
of the Church theologians, and claim liberty of conscience 
and the right of private interpretation. They insist strongly 
on the Unity of God, which, they say, has been endangered 
by the reverence paid to the person of the Prophet, to the 
Imams, and to saints. Plence they condemn pilgrimages to 
shrines. In their view ordinary Musalmans are Mushrik, 
or those who associate others with God. They discountenance 
the use of rosaries, and regard tobacco as unlawful. From 
a political point of view the most dangerous doctrine of the 
sect was to assert that India is darihl-/iar 6 , i. e. ‘the land 
of warfare,’ against the rulers of which to wage war is 
a religious duty. Much controversy has arisen regarding this 
doctrine. While some members of the sect undoubtedly 
accept it, it would seem that the fanatical element in tlie 
movement has for the present died out in many parts ; and 
in Bengal the efforts of the reformers, who now prefer to call 
themselves Muhammadi, or AhW-hadis, ‘followers of tradition,* 
are specially directed to the eradication of superstitious 
lU'acLiccs not sanctioned by the Koran, and to the inculcation 
uf the true principles of the faith. 

The second sectarian movement in Islam tends in theSSAlsm. 
direction of Safiism. This is, to quote Professor Palmer, 

‘ a strange combination of the pantheism of the Aryan race 
and of the severe monotheism of their Semitic conquerors, 
and aims at leading men to the contemplation of spiritual 
things by appealing to their emotions. The keynote of the 
system is that the human soul is an emanation from God, and 
that it is always seeking and yearning to rejoin the source from 
which it sprung. Ecstasy is the means by which a nearer 
intercourse is obtained, and absorption in the divinity is the 
ultimate object to be attained.’ These doctrines, with more 
or less variance of practice, are accepted by the leading Sunni 
ordens, such as the Chistiyas and Kadiriyas. Outs.de these 
arc the 13 e-shara, or non-orthodox orders, who, while calling 
themselves Musalmans, do not accommodate their lives to 
the principles of any definite creed- These furnish the most 
desperate Musalman fanatics. 
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The wildest development of recent sectarianism in Isliim is 
furnished by the Ahmadiya sect, which has its head quarters 
in the Puniab. Its leader, Mulla Ghulara Ahmad, m a recent 
Inifeto claims to bo the counterpavt of the Saviouy of 
Christianity, and to be the Mahdi or Messiah expected by 
Musalmans and Christians alike. The Koran is to him the 
repository of all knowledge. The resurrection is at imnd. 
While discouraging religious war, he is said to preach slmngly 
against Christianity, I-Iinduism, the Shiah doctrines, and the 
movement in favour of English education. ^ 

Three notable phases of Muhammadan religious life arc 
illustrated by the Moplahs. the Bohras, and the Klioj^is. 
The Moplahs (Mappilla) arc found to the number of nearly 
a million in Malabar. They arc believed to be m a large 
measure descended from Arab immigrants, who lauded on 
the western coast in the third century aher the Hijra. Tins 
tribe is remarkable for the savage fanaticism displayed in 
successive revolts against Hindus. They have several times 
resisted the bayonets of English troops. The Bohras, or 
' traders ’ of Western India, fall into two groups— the mcrcnnlile 
branch, originally Shiahs of the Isnmiliya sect, and the laiul- 
holding section, who are generally Sunnis. Both are iniunly 
converts from Hinduism, disciples of Abdullah, an Arab 
missionary, who landed in the eleventh century. In the 
trading branch the Eaflcli Bohras are fierce sectarians, .strongly 
opposed to Sunnis and other Mus.almflns not belonging to 
their sect j while the land-holding branchy luui in rci^cnt ycav.s 
been much inlluenced by Wahabi teaching. The Khojas, 
or KwSjas, ‘ lionourable converts,’ also of the Ismalliya sect, 
owe their origin to Hasan Sabah, an Ismalliyan teacher of 
the eleventh century, known to the Crusaders as the Old 
Man of the Mountain, about whom many strange Icgcmls 
are told. His present representative is the well-known Aglia 
Khan of Bombay. They are active traders on the west coast 


of the Peninsula and in East Africa. 

The Islam In Northern India Isliim display.s a genuine deepeniuK of re- 
revival. ligious life, in the direction of increased religious instruction for 
the young, and translations of the .sacred liooks into the local 
dialects, of which cheap copies are widely circulated in the 
country districts. Combined with this, a desire for education has 
spread among the higher classes, of which the most noteworthy 
result has been the foundation of the Anglo-Oriental College 


at Aligarh, which represents the progressive party in Tsl.hn, 
opposed to fanaticism, and welcoming the science of the West. 



riie second of the foreign religions is Mazdaism, the Pars! Msudaism. 
faith, which takes its name from Ahura Mazda (Omiuzd), the 
spirit of good, who. according to the dualistic hypothesis, 
contends with Angro Mainyush (Ahriman), the spirit of evil. 

It IS also known as Zoroastrianism, from Zoroaster, the Greek 
lendeiing of the old Iranian Zarathushtra, the modern Persian 
Zaidnsht. Mazdaism appears to have its roots in the common 
faith of the Aryan peoples before their separation into the 
Iinnian and Indo-Aryan branches. But the fission occurred 
before the religion had been organized, and the elements 
common to the two are difficult to trace. What is most 
sti iking in the relations of the two faiths is that in the Avesta 
llie evil spirits arc known as Daeva (modern Persian Div), 
a term which the Indo-Aryans applied, in the form Deva, to 
the spirits of light. By a similar inversion, Asura, the name of 
the gods in the Rig-veda, suffered degradation, and at a later date 
was applied to evil spirits j but in Iran, Ahura ivas consistently 
.applied in the higher sense to the deity, especially as Ahura 
Mazda, ‘ the wise,’ to the Supreme God. Later on the two 
faiths came in contact again under Darius, when he occupied 
the countries to the north-west of India ; but this intercourse 
led to little positive result, and meanwhile the Iranian creed 
bad assumed a form quite different from that of the Indo- 
Aryans. 

This was the work of Zoroaster, whose date is quite un- 
certain, authorities variously assigning him to the fourteenth 
or the eleventh century b.c. It was apparently to him that the 
inverted use of the terms Daeva and Ahura is due. When he 
comes on the scene we find a contest proceeding between two 
cults, the higher classes being represented by that of the Ahura, 
who were cattle-breeders, and venerated the cow. Below them 
were the Daeva worshippers ; and the success of Zoroaster 
marks the degradation of the Daeva, and the belief in the 
dunlistic system of the universe, in which Druj, ‘falsehood,’ or 
Ahriman (Angro Mainyush), the spirit enemy, contends with 
Ahura Mazda. This faith received much of its new elements 
from Mesopotamia. Submerged for a time by the Greek inva- 
sion, it gained a temporary revival under the Sassanid dynasty, 
and finally was overthrown by Islam, which directed its energies 
to the suppression of the worship of fire. 

At this stage many of the survivors were forced to emigrate The Parsi 
to India. Ormuz formed an intermediate stage in their wander- 
ings. Finally, in 717 a.d., they arrived at the little port of India. 
Sanjan, sixty miles north of Bombay. There they re-established 
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the sacred fire, the seeds of which they are said to have 
broucrht with them from Persia, and came to be known ns 
Parsls, or Persians. They gained the favour of the locai 
chieftains, increased and multiplied, until finally they estab- 
lished relations with the Mughal Court; some of their priests 
even visiting the Emperor Akbar, who, in his spirit of eclec- 
ticism, dallied in turn with Brahman Pandits, Portuguese 
missionaries, and ParsI fire-worshippers. Up to the middio or 
end of the eighteenth century Surat, Navsari, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Gujarat were their head-quarters. The 
commercial predominance of Bombay attracted large nuiiil>crs 
to that city, from which they have now spread .all over India 
and the emporia of the East in quest of trade. 

At first their weakness and their Hindu environment reacted 
on their faith, and their creed became hardly distinguishable 
from the lower Hinduism by which they were surrouiuleil. 
Their isolation checked the . development of their religion, and 
the sacred Canon was already finally closed. But their pros* 
perity and immunity from persecution attracted fresh immigrants 
from Iran. The patriotic feeling of the race aroused fresh 
interest in the national faith, and in recent years the old sacred 
language has been diligently studied, and the sacred books 
have been edited and translated. This revival of national 
feeling has also encouraged the renewal of intercourse with the 
oppressed remnant who still live under Persian rule, in whoso 
interest the open-handed liberality and political influence of Ihe 
powerful Bombay houses have been vigorously exercised. 

The Pflrsis number at present on Indian soil 94,000, of 
whom all but 7,000 are found in Bombay and Baroda. Ibcy 
are divided into factions ; Kadtmi, * the older,’ and Shcn.shfli, 

' royal,' the point of difference being the mode of reckoning 
the sacred year. The former, as their name implies, assert 
that they follow the more primitive practice. The ino<lern 
Pflrsl retains the dualistic theory of the two spirits contending 
for mastery. The soul after death passes to a place of reward 
(Eihisht), or of punishment (Dozakh). Conduct in life con- 
ditions the fate of each man after death, and the duly performed 
rites of descendants help the soul to happiness. Eire, water, 
the sun, moon, and stars are the creation of Ahiira Muzrk, 
and are revered. Zavathushtra, the Prophet, is vcneriitrul ; 
Soshios, his son, will, they believe, be reincarnated, doHlroy 
purify the world, and make Mazdaism supreme. Among 
their rites the most remarkable is the exposure of the dend on 
the so-called Towers of Silence, 



x-iuiii. Liic aiuu3ui,3 It ai;[jcuis uiai me numoer 01 inaian Jews. 
Jews has increased Avithin the last twenty years from 12^000 to 
18,000. This increase cannot be attributed to immigration, 
because India with its astute native mercantile races and low 
wages of labour offers little attraction to the foreign Jew. 

There are two well-established Jewish colonies, one at Kolaba 
in Bombay, the other at Cochin on the Malabar coast. The 
Bombay jews, known as Ben-i-Israll, ‘sons of Israel,’ are 
believed to have reached India from Yemen about the sixth 
century a. d. ] some authorities, however, assign their im- 
migration to the time of the Dispersion,, others to the fifteenth 
century a. d., while local tradition fixes their arrival in the 
second century of our era. The Cochin Jews assign their 
arrival to the first century, and there seems little doubt tliat 
they were on the Malabar coast in the eighth century. Ancient 
copperplate grants in their favour, and their partial amalgama- 
tion with the native races, indicate their early origin. Both 
Jewish colonies recognize a white and a black section, the 
latter being those who have more completely coalesced ivith 
the native population. 

The history of Christianity in India begins with the establish- christian- 
ment of the Syrian Church in Malabar, which claims, on authority “y* 
now generally discredited, to have been founded by the Apostle 
St. Thomas, whose missionary labours seem to have ended in 
the dominions of Gondophares, apparently in Lower Sind. 

This Church was certainly in existence as early as the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. When it first emerges into history 
it formed a branch of the Nestorian community, which, ex- 
pelled in the fifth century from Europe and Africa, became the 
leader of the Asiatic Church, with the Patriarch of Babylon as 
its spiritual head. He supplied the Nestorians with bishops 
of the Chaldean or Syrian rite, the existence of which at the 
present day on the Malabar coast is thus explained. It was, 
however, when Nestorianism prevailed in Persia that it spread 
thence to India. The life of this Church in India was troublous, 
due to the efforts of the Portuguese to bring it under the con- 
trol of Rome. This was nominally effected at the Synod of 
Diamper (UdayamperQr, near Cochin) in 1599. The result was 
that the Syrian rite, purged of its Nestorianism, was retained. 

Ill 1653 many of its members revolted from Papal control. 

A schism then occurred. A Carmelite Mission in 1660 suc- 
ceeded in bringing back most of the Indian Christians to the 
fold of Rome. The independence of the remnant of the 
Syrian community was secured by the support of the Dutch, 
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tlien masters of the coast. In this way arose the two branches 
which still exist : the Old Church, or Syrian Catholics, owning 
allegiance to their own bishops under the Patriarch of Antioch, 
and retaining the use of the Syrian tongue in their services j 
and the New Church, or Jacobites, who maintain some dogmas 
and rites of their own, but are affiliated to Rome. 

Catholic The first regular Portuguese Mission, under brethren of the 
Missions. Franciscan Order, arrived in 1500A.D. Its progress was slow, and 
its work was mainly confined to the Portuguese settlements, till 
theadvent of St. Francis Xavier in 1542. The Malabar coast and 
the southern districts of Madras were the scene of his labours. 
After ten years’ constant exertions, he sailed for tlic Further 
East in 1552, and died soon after on the coast of China, wlicncc 
his remains were removed, and now rest under a gorgeous 
shrine in the Church of Bom Jesus at Goa. The Church 
wliich he founded adopted missionary work under principles 
less polemic than those of the earlier Portuguese preachers. 
Its missionaries, like the celebrated Abbd Dubois in much 
later times, assumed the habits, dress, and often the titles of 
Brahmanic ascetics. They laboured to found an indigenous 
Church, with a priesthood recruited from the native races, and 
with this object in view they recognized caste among their 
converts, a concession which was a cause of much controversy 
in after-times. The Jesuit Mission in Madura dates from 1606, 
and with it *e associated the names of Robert de NoI)ill» its 
founder, who died in 1656, and John de Britlo, martyred at 
Madura in 1693. The parochial organization and imluslrial 
schools founded by the Jesuits still survive. These Catholic 
Churches came under the control of the Inquisition, foiiiuled 
at Goa in 1560, and surviving until its dissolution in 1812. 
The work of the Jesuit Mission was much impeded by tho 
action taken in Europe against the Order, and it suffered 
grievous peisecution, particularly at the hands of Tipfl Snilfin, 
who about 1784 forcibly converted to Isl.am and doitotlcrl 
above the Ghats a large number of Christians. Meanwhile 
the tolerance, or indifference, of Akbar and his successors i>er- 
mitted the foundation of Catholic Missions in Northern India, 
which, if less successful than those of the South, led to the 
establishment of a Church which survives to the pre.senl clay. 
Trotestant The first Protestant Mission was established in 1705 by the 
Missions. Lutherans Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, who started their work at 
Tranquebar under Danish protection. To the former nml his 
successor, Schultze, is due the first Protestant version of the 
. Scriptures in an Indian vernacular. The devoted Swailz 
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<1750-98), the founder of the famous Tinnevelly Mission 
succeeded to their labours. The work of the Lutheran MiV 
sions has now, to a great extent, passed into the hands of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The Mission to 
Calcutta was founded by Kiernander, a Swede, who reached 
India m 1758. Carey, in spite of opposition from the East 
India Company, established himself at Serampore in 1799, and 
Baptist Mission, famous through the literary labours 
of Marshman and Ward. It was not till 1814 that the Com- 
pany consented to the foundation of the episcopal see of 
Calcutta under Bishop Middleton, who succeeded to the work 
of the devoted Henry Martyn (1806-11), one of the chaplains 
01 the Company. The missionary work of the Church was stimu- 
lated by the journeys, recorded in his valuable JDiary^ of the 
^cond Bishop o'f Calcutta, Heber. The first missionary of the 
Church of Scotland was Dr. Duff, one of the pioneers of higher 
education in India. 


he Christian community now numbers nearly three millions, The Chris- 
of whom more than two and a half millions are native converts, Pol- 
and the remainder Europeans or Eurasians. Of the Native 
Christians about two-fifths are Roman Catholics, and one-eighth 
llomo-Syriansj one-ninth belong to the Anglican body, one- 
eleventh are J acobite Syrians, one-twelfth Baptists. Of the other 
sects the best represented are the Lutherans and allied denomi- 
nations, who claim 6 per cent, of the total, the Methodists 2J, 
the I*resbyterians li per cent. 

Nearly two-thirds of the total Christian population are found 
in Madras, including the Native States of Cochin and 
Travnneore. In these States, where the Syrian Church is 
strongest, nearly a quarter of the entire native population 
profess Christianity. In British territory, it is in the eight 
southern Districts, the scene of the labours of St. Francis 
Xavier and S^yartz, that Christians are most numerous. 

Then come the Districts of the Telugu country — Kistna, where 
they are mainly Baptists and Lutherans; Nellore, nearly all 
Baptists j and Kurnool, Baptists with a respectable minority of 
Anglicans. 

Next comes Bengal with 278,000 Christians, of whom 
228,000 are natives; and of these about half are found at 
Ranchi, in Chota Nagpur, where Missions of the Lutheran, 
Anglican, and Roman Catholic bodies are busily engaged 
among the forest tribes. Oraons, Mundas, and Kharias supply 
the majority of converts, those from Hinduism being few, and 
these do not come from the higher ranks of Hindu society. 
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Farther north, at Champaratr in Bihar, the Roman Catholic 
Mission has an interesting history. The work of the m.ssioii- 
aries began in Nepal and Tibet, but they were expelled from 
Nepal by the newly established Gurkha dynasty. They lied 
with many of their converts to Bihar, where some of the 
present Christiana are descendants of the original fugitives, 
still speak their own language, but have interraarned with the 

Native Christians of the land of their exile. 

In the United Provinces the Christians number 103,000, of 
whom 69,000 are native converts, or nearly treble the lUiiiiliet.s 
at the last decennial Census. The increase appears cliicHy in 
the three western Divisions, where the American Methodist 
Church -devoted its efforts chiefly to the very lowest castes, 
and consequently has to he satisfied with a lower standard of 
appreciation of the tenets of Christianity than many other 
Missions require from their converts." ^ ^ 

As regards the other Provinces of the Empire, in tho 
Punjab out of 72,000 Christians, 39,000 are natives. Here, 
again, the increase has been startling; they numbered only 
4,000 in 1881, and are now nearly twice as numeroiis as lliey 
were ten years ago. Delhi, with the Cambridge Mission 
under the Society for the Propagation of the Ga.spcl. and 
a Baptist Mission, shows the largest increase; but with this 
exception the progress of Christianity is confined to the 
western part of the area, where Sikhism has been most power- 
ful'. In Bombay Native Christians have increased during llic last 
ten years from 130,000 to 181,000. Of these 105,000 arc 
Roman Catholics, 'descendants of converts made by ibo 
Portuguese several centuries ago, who at the lycscnt day arc 
ignorant and unprogressivc," The remainder is made up of 
recent converts to a variety of sects, among winch the 
Salvation Army and the Anglican Church take precedence. 
The figures show a large increase in tlic number of chiwlrcn, 
and ‘the secret of many of the conversions is to be sought 
more in the relations which the missionary bodies have iieoii 
able to establish with the famine waifs in their orplinnages, 
than in any general movement in the adult members of non- 
Christian communities towards accepting the revelation of the 
Gospel.’ In Assam the Christian population, which now 
numbers 36,000, has more than doubled in the last ten years, 
largely the result of efforts of the Welsh and Baptist Missions 
among the hill tribes. In Burma, where converts have 
increased in ten years from 71,000 to 129,000, progress has 
been most rapid among the Karens, who are more amenable 



to missionary effort than the Buddhist population. It is only 
since the annexation that missionaries have enjoyed free 
opportunities in Upper Burma, and the full harvest of their 
work is still to be reaped. 

Throughout the Empire the progress of Christianity in the Progress of 
period between 1872 and 1901 has been remarkable. It has 
nbout doubled its numbers in thirty years, rising from an 
aggregate of one and a half to nearly three millions. Naturally 
Native Christians are most largely recruited from the classes 
outside the Hindu system. The missionary view lays stress on 
the labours of the early missionaries, the efficiency of the 
present body of workers, the dissemination of translations of 
the Scriptures, the improved status of Christians won by their 
own exertions, the spread of education, benevolence in seasons 
of famine, and lastly, the impartiality and disinterestedness of 
the British Government, which has conferred so many benefits 
upon the people, and is known to be influenced by Christian 
principles. The question of the large increase in Madras has 
been discussed from another point of view by Mr. Francis, 
who points to the improved social position enjoyed by the low- 
caste man who embraces Christianity. He sums up by saying: 

* The remarkable growth in the numbers of Native Christians 
thus largely proceeds from the natural and laudable discontent 
•with their lot which possesses the lower classes of the Hindus ; 
and so well do the converts, as a class, use their opportunities, 
that the community is earning for itself a constantly improving 
position in the public estimation.' 
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CHAPTER XI 

VERNACULAR LITERATURE ^ 

The doc- The Hindu doctrine of Faith iphaktt) was originally pro- 
pounded in the famous Sanskrit work entitled tho Maj-avad- 
gitd. It was subsequently developed in the Piirdrias, and 
especially in the Bhdgamta. The date and history of its origin 
in India are unknown, nor does it concern us at present to 
consider the question whether it is due to the influence of 
Christianity, as has been maintained by some eminent scliolnts. 
Its essence consists in the acceptance of the necessity of faith 
in a personal deity, a faith which closely corresponds to wlmt 
Christians understand by the term. St. Augustine’s commentary 
on faith, as quoted by the late Professor Coweil in the [)rcface 
to his translation of the Aphorisms of ^andilya — quid ist 
credere in Deum 1 credendo amare, credendo diligere, credendo 
in eum ire^ ei eius membris incorporari — is almost word for word 
what a modern Hindu would say about bhakii. 

If we exclude from consideration the religion of somo lent ncc! 
Hindus, whose textbooks are written in Sanskrit, tho foundatioiv 
of modern Hinduism is not the esoteric Vedantism about which 
much has been written in Europe, but consists in a bolief in a 
Trinity— the Supreme Deity, His Incarnation, and His ICncigic 
Power — consecrated by a passionate bhakii directed either lo 
the Incarnation or to the Energic Power conceived as a 
/emacaUr More than half the literature of modern India is directly 
essYnTialfy religion. Whether in the fornt of epic 

wllglous/ poem, or lyrics, or parenetic treatises, it deals with sonic aspect 
of the Deity, either with one of his two great incarnatjon.s, Riliiia 
and Krishna, or with ^iva and his energic power untler iho 

‘ In the folIowiRg pages free ose has been made, so far ns it is np]>] Icnble, 
of the account of vemaculnr Uterature given in the Inst cdUloil of tlio 
Gazilteer. The witer has also more than once repealed Jniigimg® 
cmplo}’ed by himself on former occasions. 

® This is the trae Trinity of Hinduism,— not the oft-qnotod binlimit, 
Vishnu, and Siva. 
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Considerations of space prohibit any attempt to give a com- 
plete account of the enormous mass of Indian vcrnacuiar 
literature. In the following pages the liteiuture directly or 
indirectly connected with the three great forms of bliakti will 
be considered first. Here the classification will be, primarily, 
according to the objects of worship, and only secondarily accord- 
ing to language. Thus the literature, as a whole, dealing with 
Rama will be described, followed by brief notices of its most 
important examples in each language. Then tire literatures 
connected with Krishna, and with ^iva (or Duvga), will be 
discussed in the same manner. After these have been dis- 
posed of, the remaining space will be allotted to other features 
of the various literatures. Here each language will be con- 
sidered separately. Three or four will be handled at sonio 
length. The rest must necessarily be dismissed in a few lines 
for each. 

The literature dealing with Rama had its origin in the Iweirih 
century in Southern India. Ramanuja, its founder, came from 
Conjeeveram. He wrote only in Sanskrit, and addressed him- 
self only to Brahmans. A Vedftntlst by religion, the canlinal 
point of his teaching was the personal existence of a Su|)roinc 
Deity, endowed with every gracious attribute, full of love and pity 
for the sinful beings who adore him, and granting the rel(;ascd 
soul a home of eternal bliss near him — a home whore each 
soul never loses its identity, and whose state is one of perfoct 
peace. In the Deity’s iirfinite love and pity he has on ocaisions 
become incarnate in various forms for the salvation of niankind, 
and his fullest and most noble incarnation was that of the Givat 
Example, RSma-chandra. Tlie sect which Rilmanuja founded 
did not gain much popularity in Northern India, and was hound 
by the strictest rules regarding eating, bathing, and dressing. 
Early in the fifteenth century one of its prominent memlrcrs, 
RamSnanda, was outcasted for suspected infringcmcirt of these 
rules, and, in dudgeon, he migrated to the Ganges valley, and 
formed a new sect— teaching in the vernacular, and admiltii^g 
all castes, even the lowest, to his fold. In other respects his 
doctrine was identical wth that of Ramanuja. He had twelve 
apostles, amongst whom were numbered a Riljput, a currier, a 
barber, and a Musalman weaver. The last mentioned was the 
celebrated Kabir, the founder of the Kablr-panthi sect. With 
amazing boldness KabTr assailed the whole system of idolatrous 
worship practised by the Hindus as well ns the sophlsticalion.s 
of Muhammadan doctors. Much of his doctrine, and even 
some of his language, were borrowed from the Ncsloraun 
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voiship him m spirit and in truth. He was a voluminous 

writer, his best-known works being the collection of SaMis 
consisting of one stanza) and JSamai^iJs 
shoit^ doctrinal poems). The mingled .vit and wisdom of 
Kabirs teaching, together with the purity of his theism, have 
desci vedly given his writings a great reputation, and his com- 
positions are eagerly read and admired at the present day over 
le w 10 e of Hindustan. The two virtues on which he laid 
most stress were humanity and truth. At least twenty authori- 
tative works are attributed to him or to his immediate disciples, 
i bese are all written in Western Hindi. 

In the seventeenth century one Dadu, a cotton-cleaner ofOadQ. 
Ahmadabad m . Gujarat, .founded a sect in RajpuLona which 
Avas an offshoot from Kablr’s teaching. He protested against 
all temples and images, and restricted worship to the mere 
repetition of the name of Rama. His doctrine closely resem- 
bles that of the older prophet, the main difference being the 
exclusion of all reference to the Musalman ideas of the Deit}', 
which we often meet in the writings of Kabir. He and his 
fiiiccessors have left behind them an enormous body of literature, 
which is still current in Eastern RajputSna. It has not as yet 
been much studied by Europeans, and is, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, couched in Western Hindi. 


Anotlier offshoot of the religion taught by Kabir was the Sikh The 
faith preached by Guru Nanak (d. 1538). The AdUGranth, the 
holy book of this sect, is a collection of hymns by various authors, 
formed by degrees in the course of the sixteenth century, 
being completed by Guru Arjun in 1601. It is more interesting 
for the mark which it has made on history than for its somewhat 
heterogeneous coiitcnls. A few of the hymns are in PanjSbl, 
sonic are in Marathi, but most of them are in old Western 
Hindi. 

The three bodies of literature which have just been described, 
though derived from Ramanuja’s teaching, have little in 
common with it, Rama was considered as identical with, not 
as an incarnation of, the Supreme Deity. The religions on 
ivhich they were founded wanted that touch of personal love, 
directed to a gracious individual, for which human nature 
craves. It folloived that, though attracting a few choice souls, 
they could be but somewhat barren systems of morality to the 
masses of their respective adherents- Far different was it with 
the literature which we now proceed to discuss. Seventh in 
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descent from Ramananda, in succession of master and pupil, 
TuUiDas. came TulsI Das (1532-1623). The first thing to be noted 
about him is his success. India has had many reformers, but 
none, except perhaps the Buddha, has been adopted as a 
religious teacher by so many professed followers. Kablds and 
Dadu’s adherents' may be numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
but to-day at least ninety millions of the people of Upper India 
acknowledge Tuls! Das as their gaide. One of ^e greatest 
reformers and one of the greatest poete that India has pro- 
duced — to the present writer he is, in both diaracters, the 
greatest-he disdained to found a churcli, and contented 
himself with telling his fellow countrymen how to work out 
each his own salvation amongst his own kith and kin. All 
forms of religion, all beliefs and all forms of non-belief in the 
ordinary polytheism of the many Hindu cults, were to him but 
so many accidents beside the great truths on which he was 
never weary of laying stress : namely, that there is one Supremo 
Being j that sin is hateful, not because it defiles the sinner, but 
because it is incompatible with that Supreme Being; that man 
is by nature infinitely sinful and unworthy of salvation; that, 
nevertheless, the Supreme Being, in his infinite mercy, becamo 
incarnate in the person of Rama to relieve the world of sin; 
that this Rama has returned to heaven, and is there, as Rama, 
now; that mankind has therefore a God who is not only 
infinitely merciful but who knows by actual experience how 
great are man’s infirmities and temptations, and who, thougli 
himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend his help to the 
sinful being that calls upon him. On all this follows, not 
independently but as a corollary, the duty which is owed to 
one’s neighbour, and the doctrine of the universal brotherluiod 
of man. Jlost of his teaching was learned by TulsI Dfls from 
liis predecessors ; but, so far as the present writer’s knowledge 
goes, two things were first enunciated by him — the idea of the 
nature of sin, and that of the celestial humanity of Rama ; and 
these, as in the case of Kabtr, he almost certainly adopted from 
the Nestorians. He was the first Hindu to teach that God was 
<Tvfiito.dTj<T(ii Ta.w derdivetats iffiutVf a belief which is 
usually considered to be peculiar to Christianity. 

These lessons TulsI Das conveyed through the medium 
of some of the most beautiful poetry which has found liirlh 
in Asia. In Eastern Hindi he had at his disposal a language 
flexible in its form, copious in its vocabulary, and musical in 
its tones, which he wielded with a master’s liand. His Iicst 
known work, the religious epic known as the Jiama-e/ianta- 



mdnasa,^ the ‘Lake of the Gestes of Rama,’ is no mere 
translation of ValmTki’s Sanskrit Ramdyaxia dealing with the 
same course of events, but is quite independent in its treatment 
As a work of art, it has for European readers its prolixities 
and episodes which grate against Occidental tastes, but no one 
can read it in the original without being impressed by It as 
the work of a great genius. Its style varies with each subject. 
1 here is the deep pathos ' of the scene in which is described 
Rama’s farewell to his mother j the rugged language describing 
the horrors of the battle-field — a torrent of harsh sounds, 
clashing against each other, and reverberating from phrase to 
phrase j and, as occasion requires, a sententious aphoristic 
method of narrative, teeming with similes drawn from nature 
herself and not from the traditions of the schools. His charac- 
ters, too, live and move with all the dignity of an heroic age. 
Each is a real being, with a well-defined personality. Rama, 
perhaps too perfect to enlist all our sympathies ; his impetuous 
and loving brother Lakshmanaj the tender, constant Bharala; 
Sita, the ideal of an Indian wife and mother j Ravana, destined 
to failure, and fighting with all his demon force against his 
destiny— the Satan of the epic— all these are characters as life- 
like and distinct as any in Occidental literature. Tulsi Das 
was not a mere ascetic. He was a man that had lived. He 
had been a householder (a word of much meaning in India), 
and had experienced the pleasures of a wedded life, the joy of 
clasping an infant son to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing 
that son ere he had attained his prime. He appealed, not to 
scholars, but to the voiceless millions of his native country— the 
people that he knew. He had lived wth them, begged from 
them, prayed with them, taught them, shared their yearnings, 
proved their happiness. He had wandered far and mde, and 
had contracted intimate friendships with the great men of bis 
time and his country. No wonder that such a man, who was 
also a rare poet and an enthusiastic reformer, at once sane 
and clean, was taken for its own by the multitude which liv’cd 
under the sway of nature and in daily contact with her 
secrets. * Here,’ cried they, ‘ is a great soul that knows us. 
Let us choose him for our guide.’ 

Besides his epic, eleven other works can, with some 
certainty, be attributed to Tuls! Das. Most of them cover 
either the same ground or a portion of it. Such are the 
Gitdvatl (a sort of Gospel of the Infant Rama), and the 
KavittCwali. Of a purely religious description is the J^tiaya- 
paitrikd., ‘The Petition,’ a volume of prayers addressed to 
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Rama when the poet was in great mental distress. As lio 
put it : — ' 

f My soul is plunged in spiritual woe ; my body is distracted 
by a sore disease j my very words are foul and false j and yct^ 
O Lordj with thee doth Tulsi hold the close kinship of a 
perfect love.^ 

Some of his thoughts bear a striking resemblance to those 
expressed in Christian liturgies. For instance, the following, 
taken almost at random from his pages : — 

‘Lord, look thou upon me-^nought can I do of myself. 
Whither can I go ? To whom but thee can I tell ray sorrow.^ ? 
Oft have I turned my face from thee, and grasped the things 
of this world ; but thou art the fount of mercy ; turn not l/tou 
thy face from me. When I looked a^vay from thee, 1 had no 
eye of faith to see thee as thou art; but thou art all-sccing. 

: . . First look upon thyself and remember thy mercy and 
thy might, and then cast thine eyes upon me and claim me as 
thy slave, thy very own. For the name of the Lord is a sure 
refuge, and he who taketh it is saved. Lord, thy ways ever 
give joy unto the heart. Tulsi is thine alone, and, 0 G(kI of 
mercy, do unto him as seemeth good unto thee.’ 

On account of its historical interest, as well as for the striking 
coincidence with Sir Henry Wotton's ‘ Lord of himself, though 
not of lands,’ one more extract from Tulsi’s poetry is given. 
It was written on the death of his friend T6dar Mai, wlro is 
traditionally, but incorrectly, said to have been identical wiUi. 
Akbar’a great finance minister. 

‘Lord of but four small villages, yet a mighty monarch 
whose kingdom was himself ; in this age of evil hath the sun 
of Tddar set. 

‘The burden of Rama’s love, great though it was, holxaic 
unto the end ; but too heavy was the burden of this world, and 
so he laid it down. 

‘Tulsi’s heart is like a pure fountain in the garden of Todaris 
virtues ; and when he thinketh of them, it overflowctli, mid 
tears well forth from his eyes. 

‘ Tddar hath gone to the dwclling-placo of his Lord,^ niul 
therefore doth Tulsi refrain himself; but hard it is forhiui to 
live without his pure friend.’ 

Tulsi Das has had hundreds of followers. The literature of 
Eastern Hindi is the largest and most valuable of any which 
has existed in India since his time. His doctrines have been 
preached with enthusiasm and have been almost universally 
accepted in Hindustan. But he has had no imitators. I.xjok' 
ing back along the vista of centuries we sec his noble 
figure, unapproached and solitary in its niche in the Temple 



of Fame, shining in its own pure radiance as the guide and 
saviour of Hindustan. When we compare the religious and 
moral atmosphere of his country with that of other regions of 
India in which” Raraa-worship has no hold, and not till then, 
can we justly estimate his importance. His influence on 
literature has been equally great. Since his time all the epic 
poetry of Upper India has been written in Eastern Hindi. 

Although tlie Rama-Iegend has been mainly a subject of litera- 
ture in Northern India, we also find occasional instances of its 
treatment in other parts of the country. KirttibSs Ojha mote 
a Bengali recension of the Ramayana in tlie sixteenth century. 

He had no important successor, as, after his time, nearly all 
Bengali poetry was dedicated, not to Rama, but to ^iva and his 
queen. His work is, however, still recited at village festivals. 

In Western Hindi we have the elegant Rama-ciiandrika of the 
celebrated Ke^av Das, who will be referred to again in the 
following pages, and many other works of less importance. 

The present writer has seen no less than thirteen different 
versions of the Rdmdyana in various dialects of this language. 

In Marathi, the learned Moropant wrote several poems dealing 
with the history of Rama, and other authors also handled the 
subject, although the favourite deity of Marathi literature may 
be said to be Vithoba, a form of Krishna. 

We have already seen that Ramanuja belonged to the south 
of India. We need not, therefore, wonder at finding a Tamil 
R^vidyai^a written by Kamban in the eleventh century, which 
is described by Bishop Caldwell as a highly finished and very 
popular work. Malayalam literature is said to commence with 
a Rdma-charita, written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
and one of the oldest works in Kanarese is the Ramnyaua ol 
KurnSra Valmiki, a Brahman of Sholapur District. 

The range of literature dealing less directly with Rama is 
immense. Commentaries, works on poetics, and even special 
vocabularies in most of the great Indian languages, have seen 
the light in profusion. To give any account of them in the 
present pages would be impossible. 

The acceptance of Krishna as a deity is as old as the San* Kiishiw- 
skrit MaMbMraia. It is strongly inculcated in the tenth book 1‘teiatutc. 
of the Bhagavata Ruraua, and has been wedded to immortal 
verse in the Indian Song of Songs, the Gita-govinda of Jayadevaj 
but it did not become a systematized form of popular religion 
till it was preached by a TcUnga Brahman, settled near Mathura Vallabhi.- 
(Muttra), named VallabhUcharya, in the early part of the six- cliarya. 



tecntli century. His son-in-law was Cliaitanya, the founder 
of the allied sect in Bengal. 

In one important point ICrishna-worship is sharply diffcreiv 
tiated from the Rama-cult. In the latter, save in a few later 
developments, the worshipper’s adoration is directed to Mm 
alone, and the love exhibited by him is that of a father for his 
child. In the former the love is sexual The object of woi-ship 
is twofold, Krishna and, conjointly witli him, his divine queen, 
Radhal The relation of the individual soul to the Deity is 
the passionate adoration of a woman for her lover. The soul 
identifies itself with Radha, and is thus led by its religion to 
offer not of its own, but its whole self to God. Hence its 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by Radha's self-abandonment 
to Krishna j and all the hot blood of Oriental passion is en- 
couraged 'to pour forth one mighty torrent of praise and prayer 
to the Infinite' Creator, who waits with loving outstretched anus 
to receive the worshipper into his bosom, and to convey liim 
safely across the seemingly shoreless Ocean of Existence. Like 
the sexual idea on which it is founded, the whole |>arablc is a 
mystery, and is only to be understood by a child of nature. 
We find writers describing the most intimate relations of man 
and wife with an openness which absolutely prohibits trans- 
lation j yet no indecent thought entered their minds as they 
wrote these burning words, and those who would protest, and 
who often have protested, against employing the images of the 
lupanar in dealing with the most sacred longings of the sonl, 
may be reminded that : — 

‘Wer den Dichter will versteben, 

Muss in Dichters Lande gchen.’ 

Such was Krishiia-ivorship as it was taught by its founders, 
and as it appealed to its great writers. But these esoteric 
thoughts were little suited to the common herd; and os (ho 
cult has spread among the uneducated, it has too often 
degenerated into infamous licence, and scenes sometimes lako 
place under the hallowed name of religion which were little 
contemplated by its founders. 

While the literature of Rama is mostly epic, that of Krishna, 
as its subject demands, is nearly entirely lyric — a species of 
composition in which the Indian genius easily exhibits a high 
degree of excellence. In Upper India the most famous of 
ifii Das. Vallabhacharya’s successors was Sur Das, the blind bard of 
Agra. He wrote in the Braj BliSsha dialect of Western Hindi, 

' One of die most famous works of this school, llio Satsaiyd of Uihiltl, 
commences with an invocadon to Radha amt not to Kpslinn. 



and his language is considered to be the purest specimen of 
that form of speech. Any doubtful point of idiom or grammar 
is immediately settled by a reference to Ids great work. 
According to native tradition, he and Tulsi Das have between 
them exhausted every possibility of poetic form, and all sub- 
sequent writers can be but copyists or imitators- Without 
expressing so extreme an opinion, it may be admitted that his 
Sur-sdgar (said to extend to 60,000 lines) contains hundreds of 
fine passages. It is written in the form of songs strung together 
on the legend of Krishna, and ever since it was composed Braj 
Bhasha has been the dialect in which most of the literature 
dealing with this aspect of Hinduism has been written. Although 
SQr Das deserves a high place among Indian poets, the 
European student will prefer the nobility of character inherent 
in all that Tulsi Das wrote to the pleasing but gentler muse 
of his great contemporary. SQr Das had many successors, the 
most famous of whom was Bihar! Lai of Jaipur, whose Sat- Biliarl Lai. 
saiya., or collection of seven hundred detached verses, is one of 
the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language. Bound by 
the rules of metre, each verse had a limit of forty-six syllables, 
and generally contained less. Nevertheless each was a complete 
picture in itself, a miniature description of a mood or a phase of 
nature, in which every touch of the brush is exactly the needed 
one, and not one is superfluous. The excessive compression 
necessitated renders the poems extremely difficult, and he has 
been aptly named ‘the Mine of Commentators’; but no one 
who reads them can resist admiring the appropriateness and 
elegance alike of his diction and his thoughts. He is par- 
ticularly happy in his description of natural phenomena, such 
as the heavy, scent-laden breeze of an Indian gloaming— the 
wayworn pilgrim from the sandal-south, adust, not from the 
weary road, but from his pollen quest ; brow-beaded with rose- 
dew for sweat, and lingering ’neath the trees, resting himself, 
and inviting others to repose. Or, in more playful mood, ho 
sets a riddle 

* “ At even came the rogue, and with my tresses 

Toyed with a sweet audace — with ne'er a ‘ please * 

Snatched a rude kiss— then wooed me with caresses. 

Who was it, dear ? ” “Thy love?” “ No, dear, the breeze.” * 

Some pictures, too, of Krishna’s wooing, and of the timid 
bride, are charmingly graceful, though not so capable of 
translation. 

Eastern Hindi, the language of Tulsi Das, can hardly be 
said to possess a Krishna literature; but in BihSrT there was 



Vidyapati, one of the oldest of its poets, who achieved great 
success in the art of writing short lyrics on the subject. He 
flourished in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Chaitanya 
was ever quoting them, and they thus fixed the shape of all 
the poetry on this subject in Bengal. Chandl Das was a con- 
temporary and friend of Vidyapati, and wrote similar verses in 
Bengali. After his time Bengali Krishna-literature was con- 
fined to imitations of these two authors, but was quickly over- 
shadowed by the poems of the ^aiva revival of the sixteenth 
century. In Orissa it retained its predominance owing to the 
prestige of the worship of Jagannath, a form of Krishm j and 
there are numerous works of the school, the most admired of 
which is the Rasa-kallola, or ‘ Billows of Passion,’ written in 
the sixteenth century by Dina-krishna Das. This work leans 
more to the sensual side of the religion than do those whicli 
we have hitherto noticed. In Rajputana the most prominent 
figure is Mira Bai, a princess of Mewar, who was a con- 
temporary of Vidyapati. She more properly -belongs lo 
Western Hindi, as she wrote her songs, which are extremely 
popular, in Braj BhUsha. The following is one of them whicli 
is current all over Northern India. ‘Kanh’ is one of the 
many forms which the name of Krishna takes. 

* Kanh have I bought. Tlie price he asked I gave. 

Some cry '*’Tis great," and others jeer **’Tis small.” 

I gave in full, weighed to the utmost grain, 

My love, my life, my self, my soul, my all.* 

LlcarSm. In MarSthi Krishna-literature, the most celebrated aullior 
is Tukatam or TukobS, a man of the §fldra caste, who was born 
in 1608. He began life as a petty shopkeeper, and being 
unsuccessful both in his business and in his family relations he 
abandoned the world and became a wandering devotee. His 
Ahhangas or ‘ unbroken ’ hymns, probably so called from Ihoir 
indefinite length and loose, flowing metre, are famous in the 
country of his birth, but do not greatly appeal to European 
taste. They are fervent, but, though abounding in excellent 
morality, do not rise to any great height as poetry. The 
particular form of Krishna which he addressed was the much 
worshipped Vitthala, orVithSba, ofPandharpur. Thcfollowing 
translation by Dr. Wilson^ of the favourite ‘Confession’ Isa 
good example of Tukaram’s somewhat pedestrian muse : — 

‘I am thy helpless sinful one) without works, of blind under- 
standing. 

‘ Taken from p. xxviil of the secoad edition of Molcsworlh's Mara{hi 
J)ktioiia>y. 



favo^'o ° of 

have ios" my inteS^'^ ' “''““S’' I 

lmye\hsphemer'“*''‘‘ the assembled Saints I 

‘ ^ practised or caused to be practised liberality nor 

have I been compassionate to the sufferer. 

have ft?aSyTm;fiSly ^ ^ ^ 

rnyV^y: CdraSt!”""' ^ '"=P‘ 

tempi's rair“ '™“ " (““) 

bel™ilt‘y°?sb* ^ ‘° haveassociatedihave 

I have been ignorant of what is advantageous : nor have I 
remembered what should have been said. - 

‘ I am my own destroyer j I am an enemy (to all), I am a 
spiteful one. ' ’ 

saith^Tu^?*^’ ^ mercy, grant salvation. Thus 


How different is all this from the burning words of Tulsi Das 
quoted above on p. 420 I 

Other MinathI poets who may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion are Sridhar (1678-172S), the most copious of all, who 
translated the Bhiga'ua.ia PHra^a j and the learned Mayura or 
MorSpant, whose works smell too much of the lamp to satisfy 
European standards of criticism. 

After merely mentioning the fact that there are several poems 
dealing with Krishna in Assamese and Kashmiri, we turn to the 
Dravidian languages. The most important work of the kind in 
Tamil is the great hymnology, the Nalayira-prabandham, some of 
the contents of which are said to date from the tNvelfth century; 
but in this language Krishna-literature does not take the same 
important position as elsewhere. On the other hand, in 
Kanarese there are numerous works connected with this form 
of worship. We have, for instance, a translation of the B/iJga' 
va/a Pi(rd),iahy Chatu Vitthala-natha; a Jagannat/ia-vijaya by 
Rudraj a Kpsh{ta-lU3bhyudaya of Hari-dasaj and the so-called 
DdsapadaSy or hymns sung by Krishna’s servants in honour of 
their master. In Telugu, a translation of the Bhdgavata by 
Bammera Polaraja is a classic. The tenth canto, dealing with 
the early adventures of Krishna, is especially popular. 

q'he ^//a/^/Z-literature inspired by the worship of ^iva and his Siva-ljtera- 
queen Durga has received its highest cultivation in Southern 
India and Bengal. The worship of ^iva in the Tamil country 
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been gathered from the pages of Todjs fascinating volume^ or 

ffor Guiatat) from those of Forbes’s 

Nearly all the literature of Western Hindi, as elsewhere m 
India, is in verse ; and. in addition to poetry proper, it includes 
a great number of technical works on poetics and kindred sub- 
iccts The most famous writer in this department of literature 
was icesav Das of Bundelkhancl (flourished 1580), whose poems, 
especially the and the are universally 

accepted as authoritative. Worthy successors were Chmtaraani 
Tripathiof Cawnpore District (flourished 1650), and Padmakav 
Bhatt of Banda (flourished 1815); but there were many other 
exceiient writers. All of them illustrated their somewhat dry 
rules with original illustrations, so that every work on tire art of 
poetrv is really a unio of verses, often highly poetical and fanciful. 
Sub-branches of this form of litemture were the nayakaimyihi- 
bh-ed, and the The former of these were devoted 

to classifying and describing all possible kinds of herpes and 
heroines, with a traditional and absurdly pedantic minuteness j 
while the latter were devoted to the portiuyal of every member 
of the body of a hero or lieroine from the toe-nail {nahh) to 
the top-knot of the hair («M), in both cases with lUiislrativc 
verses. Such a work was intended to be used as a kind of 
Gradus ad Farmsstm by poets in want of ideas j but, unlike 
that handbook of our school-days, it aflbrds very pleasant, u 

somewhat disconnected, reading. , , . , 

A descendant of the old Rfijput bards was Lill Kavi, whoso 
Chhatra-praU's is a poetical history of Bundelkhaijd at the 
time of Chhatra-Sal of Panna (i 649 -i 730 ‘ It has been 
printed more than once, and was utilized by Pogson in his 
Misiory of the Boondelas. Another author who deserves 
mention is Girdhar Das, who flourished in the first half of Ihc 
eighteenth century. His Braj Bhflsha verses in the Kundahyd 
metre are universal favourites. One of them, in praise of Iho 
cudgel, is so popular among the Bhojpuris (a well-known 
fighting race) that it might almost be called their national 
anthem. It has been paraphrased by Mr. W. S. Meyov, who 
has admirably caught the spirit of the original : 

‘ Great the virtues of the stick I 
Keep a stick witli you ahvay— 

Night and day, well or sick. 


‘ When a river you must cross. 

If you’d save your life from loss, 
Have a stout stick in your hand : 
It will guide you safe to land. 



‘ When the angry dogs assail. 

Sturdy stick will never fail • 

Stick will stretch each yelping hound 
On the ground. 

‘ If an enemy you see. 

Stick will your protector be* 

Sturdy stick will fall like lead 
On your foeman’s wicked bead. 

* Well doth poet Girdhar say 
(Keep it carefully in mind), 

“Other weapons leave behind. 

Have a stick with you ahvay.”’ 

The preceding works were written by Hinduc .. .. . 

based on Sanskrit rules of composition and prosody! Anothe? 
g oup of works drew its -inspiration fram Persian, and being 
also poetical, followed the altogether different rules of Per^nf 
prosody. This is the Urdu literature, which began in the Deccan 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and received a definite 
standard of form a hundred years later at the hands of Waif of 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘ the Father of Rekhta ^ His 
example was quickly followed at Delhi, where a school of 
poets took us rise, of which the most brilliant members were 
bauda died 1780), the author of the famous satires, and iMtr 
inql (died 1810). Another school arose in Lucknow during 
the troubles at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century 
Among the later Urdu authors belonging to the Delhi school 
though he lived at Agra, wo may mention Wall Muhamm.id 
(Najjir) (died 183a), whose works have great popularity among 
both Muhammadans and Hindus, and are free from the e.\^ 
tremo Persianization that disfigures the writings of the authors 
who belonged to Lucknow. 

As has been explained in the chapter on Unguage, both 
Ui'dQ and Hindi prose took their rise under English influence 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The BdgkoBahar 
of Mir Amman and the Khirad Afroz of Kafizu’d-din are familiar 
examples of the earlier of these works in Urdu, and the Bran 
Sdgar of LallQ L?ll is a type of those in Hindi. Since then 
lirtjse in both these forms of liindostaui has had a prosperous 
course, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the copious literature 
which has poured from the press during the past century, 
Muhammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Ratan Nath (Sarshar) 
arc proloalDly the most eminent among living writers of Urdu, 
while in Hindi the late Harischandra of Benares by universal 
consent holds the first .place. Hindi has no poetical literature, 



but Urdu poetry continues to flourish, is perhaps the 

best known of the Urdu poets of the present day. ^ 

Rajasthani Rajasthani literature is mainly composed of ^dicchronicles» 
litetnuire. ^hich have already been dealt with. Mira Bai of Chitor 
wrote in Braj Bhasha. In Marwar both that dialect and 
Marwari have for centuries been employed for poetry, tlic 
former being locally kno^Yn as Pingal and the latter as JDiug;a/. 
The most admired ^higo,l work is the RaglMnath-rupak of 
ManSa-ram, written at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. It is a prosody with copious original examples, so 
arranged that they give a continuous history of the life of Rama. 
Gvijnrati Gujarati has an old literature, dating from the fourtccntli 
literature. century, which has been little explored. The oldest writersdcalt 
with philology. The first poet was Narsingh Meta or MeheU 
(2433-79)' written any long 

work, and his fame rests upon his short religious songs, many 
of which exhibit considerable grace. Among his followers 
we may mention Premanand Bhatt (flourished i 68 i), author of 
the Narsingh Mehetanu MainerTi)^ Rewa-oankar (translator 
of the Mahabharaid)y and Samal Bhatt Gujarat has irot yet 
produced a great poet approaching in excellence the incdiacval 
masters of Plindostan. Of more importance arc its bardic 
chronicles already mentioned. Under English influence a 
number of works have issued from the press of late years, but 
these possess little originality, and arc mostly translations. 

Paniiibi Panjubl has no formal literature— as already said, even most 
literature, of the Sikh Granth is in Western Hindi — but is specially rich 
in ballad-poetry which is much admired by those who have 
studied it, and has been more than once translated for the 
benefkt of English readers. Some of these ballads arc almost 
epic poems, and one, the Hir and Ranjhd of WSrlg Shflh, is 
worthy of particular notice on account of the purity of its 
Kuskmirt language, Kashmiri has an old literature which has not yet 
literature, hecn explored. It is mainly religious. Under MuftiUuAn 
domination it also produced some imitations of Persian [HJClty, 
such as a version of the tale of Yusuf and Znlatkktt. 

Eastern Nearly all the Eastern Hindi literature has followed its great 
llintU nraster, and is devoted to the cult of Rama. There arc, bow- 
literature. important works which do not fall within this <flass. 

In the year 1540 (more than thirty years before Tulsi Dfls 
ThB Fail- commenced his epic) Malik Muljammad wrote the PadurmwaHt 
wmwati. dedicated it to Slier Shah. It is remarkable both for the 
originality of its subject and for its poetical beauty, nn<l was 
the first important work written in Eastern Hindi. It is a tale 
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of Chitor by Alau-’d-din Khilji in a.d. 1303. Katan Sen, its 
king, having heard from a parrot of the charms of PadmavatT, 
princess of Ceylon, journeys thither, and after many perils 
succeeds in winning her. Returning with her to Chitor, he 
lives there happily till Alau-'d-dTn hears of her beauty and 
demands her for his seraglio. Ratan refuses, and war is 
declared. He is treacherously taken prisoner, and held as a 
hostage for her surrender. During her husband*s imprisonment 
proposals of an insulting nature are made to Padmavati by ttic 
Raja of the neighbouring state of Kambhalner, which she rejects 
with scorn. Ratan is subsequently released from his dungeon 
by his friends Gora and Bsdal j and as soon as he is again 
seated on his throne he attacks Kambhalner, and kills its 
king, but is himself sorely wounded, and only reaches home to 
die. His two wives, Padmavati and Nagmati, become sa/t for 
him, and while their ashes are still warm Alau-’d-dm’s army 
appears before the city. It is nobly defended by Badal, who 
falls fighting at the gate, but in the end is taken and sacked, 

‘and Chitor becomes Islam.’ In the final verses of his work 
the poet explains that it is all an allegory. By Chitor he 
means the body of man j by Ratan Sen, the soul ; by the 
parrot, the^-z/rK or spiritual preceptor ; by p4admjlvatT, wisdom ; 
by Alau-’d-din, delusion, and so on. The Padimawa/i\% a noble 
poem j its author’s ideal is high, and throughout the work of 
the Musalman ascetic there run veins of the broadest charity 
and of sympathy with those higher spirits among his fellow 
countrymen who were searching in God’s twilight for that truth 
of which some of them achieved a clearer vision. 

One other important work in Eastern Hindi is the 
translation of the Mahabharata (published In 1829) by the 
Benares poet Gokulnath and others. It has a great reputation, 
which it well deserves. Some of its verses are household words 
throughout Northern India. 

The main figure' in Marathi literature is TukSram, who has M.nr3!lii 
already been disposed of. NSmdev, the tailor (thirteenth 
century), was the earliest Maritha writer of importance. He is 
known to us by hymns enshrined in the Sikh Granth^ as well 
a.s by those current in his own country. Contemporaiies of 
his were Dnyanoba (author of an esteemed paraphrase of the 
Bhagavad-^iC^ and Mukunda-ray, a Vedantic miter. Eknalh, 

Avho wrote also in Hindostani, was a contemporary of ShahjT, 
the father of ^ivajl, and composed several Vaishnava works. 
Ram-das, a devotee of Rama, was the spiritual teacher of 
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SivajT, over whom he exercised great influence, ilis prmcipal 
work was the Dasbodh, dealing with religious duties, ^rldhar, 
already mentioned under the head of Krishna-woi-ship, wrote 
a number of poems based on the Sanskrit epics and Fitratfas, 
Morbpant has also been dealt with. Mahipati (1715-90) 
was an imitator of Tukaram, but his chief importance rests on 
the fact that he collected the popular traditions about national 
saints. His various works, such as the Bhakta-vtjaya, the 
Bhakia-lilamrita, the Santa-vijaya, and the Santa-nidmrita^ are 
commonly described as the Ada Sandorum of the Mariltlias. 
ZavamSy or erotic lyrics, especially those of Anantaphandi (1744— 
1819) and Ramjd^i (1762-1812), are very popular, but often 
more fervent than decent. Another branch of Marathi litera- 
ture is composed of the Pamvddas or w{ir-ballads, mostly by 
nameless poets, which are sung everywhere through the country. 
There is a small prose literature. It embraces narratives of 
historical events (the so-called Bakhar^y moral maxims, such 
as the Vidur-miiy and popular tales. 

Bililri literature is small, and, with the exception of the 
songs of Vidyapati (see p. 424), unimportant. All the works 
which have come down to us are in the Maithill dialect. 
Lyrics in the style of Vidyapati are popular, and there arc 
more than a dozen of his imitators. Manbodh Jha (d. 1788) 
wrote a Haribansy or poetical life of Krishna, of whicli ten 
cantos have survived. The dramatic art is still cultivated. 
The body of a play is written in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but tlic 
songs are in Maithill. 

The earliest Oriya works are lyrical verses dealing with 
episodes in the life of Krishna. In tlie first part of the 
sixteenth century Jagannfltha DSsa wrote a version of the 
BMgavattty Balarama one of the Bdmayat^ia, SHralil Dilsn 
a BMratay and AchyutJlnanda a Harivainia. None of these 
is of much merit. They were followed by Dina-krishna DSsa 
(who lived about three hundred years ago), mentioned on 
p. 424 as the author of the graceful, but wanton, Rasa-kaUo{a ; 
and shortly after him came Upendra Bhanja of Goomsiir in 
Ganjam, whose fame rests upon two romantic poems entitled 
respectively, after the names of their heroines, lavatjyavad 
and Kd(tbrahma)ida-sundariy and on a Vaidehi-vilasa. They 
are spoilt by the excessive employment of a Sanskritized 
vocabulary. 

Most of the great Bengali works have been described under 
the head of Krishna- or ^iva-worship. We may also mention 
the Bengali version of the MaMbhdraia by Ka^I-iam Das (fif- 



teentn century). It is nowadays reckoned as a classic jmd is 
still chanted by professional bards. With the commencement 
ot the nineteenth century came a revival of Bengali Kterature 
under English influence. Bengali prose was created— at first 
a deformed J^asiicdo of Sanskrit words, held together here and 
there by a vernacular pronoun or inflexion. The language 
thus fabricated has developed into the literary Bengali of the 
present day, regarding which see the chapter on Languages. 

Its immediate parent was the theistic reform headed by Rsja 
-Ram Mohan Rai, wlio is recognized as the father of Bengali 
prose. Pie was followed by Aksliay Kumar Datta, while I^war 
Chandra (Vidyasagar) (born 1820) devoted himself to social 
i-eform upon orthodox Hindu lines. The enforced celibacy of 
widows and the abuses of polygamy were his special objects of 
attack. He was also the author of several early school-books, 
which were once very popular ; and his Ckariiaban (a sort of 
Indian Self-Help) was for many decades the first book in the 
language read by officials appointed to Eastern India. The 
best product of Bengali prose is its fiction. The founder of Bankim 
the school was Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838-94), whose Ckandra. 
fir.st novel, the Burgesanandini^ took the Indian literary world 
by storm in the year 1864. In 1872 he started a high-class 
literary magazine, the Batiga-darsan, which rapidly achieved 
popularity, and in which many of his later novels first saw the 
light. From the appearance of this magazine modern Bengali 
prose takes its rise. It quite superseded the original pedantic 
literary language, with its ‘frigid conceits, traditional epithets, 
unci time-honoured phraseology,’ and became an instrument of 
considerable flexibility and polish, although still encumbered 
with an unwieldy Sanskrit vocabulary. Bankim Chandra has 
had numerous successors, the most versatile of whom was 
Pyflrl Clmnd Mittra (Tekchand Tliakur), whose AlldUr Glutrcr 
Buldl is (to European tastes) the best novel in the language. 

In Bengali poetry of the nineteenth century, Uwar Chandra 
Gupta (b. 1809) was the forerunner of the modern school, 
more catholic in its spirit than the products of earlier genera- 
tions. His fame was over.shadowed by that of Madhu Sedan 
Datt (1834-73), wlio iio'v ranks higher in the estimation of 
his countrymen than any Bengali poet of this or any pre- 
vious age. 

The Nil-darpai% of Dina-bandhu-Mittra (1829-73) was the 
most important dramatic work of this period. It was a picture 
of the abuses of indigo-planting in the middle of the last 
century, and appeared in i86o. Few plays have created a 
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greater sensation than this did in Calcutta. It wa.*? translated 
into English, and its translator was fined and imprisoned for 
libel. 

In literary history, Bengali has tlie Banga-bliasJui o Sahtya of 
Dine 4 Chandra Sen— one of the few works of serious research 
on European lines which has issued from a modern Indian 
press. 

The Ahoras, who conquered Assam in the thirteenth 
century, were great historians, and to their infiueiice and 
example is due the pride of Assamese literature— ite histories. 
These works are numerous and lengthy. According to the 
custom of the country, a knowledge of them has for centuries 
been an indispensable qualification for anybody pretending to 
education j and every family of distinction, as well as govern- 
ment and the public officers, kept the most minute records of 
contemporary events. But Assamese literature is by no means 
confined to history. Some seventy poetical works, mainly 
religious, have been catalogued. The most celebrated poet 
was ^rl ^ankar, a Vaishnava religious reformer and translator 
of the BJiagava/a. Other authors were Rama-Sarasvatl, the 
translator of both the MahabMraia and the Kamayana^ and 
Madhab, the author of the Bhakti-ratmvali and other poems. 
Dramatic works were also popular; while, owing to the fact 
that a knowledge of the science was necessary to a well-bred 
gentleman, there is a large body of medical works, principally 
translations or adaptations from the Sanskrit. 

Tradition refers the commencement of literature hi the 
Tamil country to tlie Brahman saint Agastya, the mythical 
apostie of the Deccan. The oldest Tamil grammar, the 
Tolkbppiyam^ is ascribed to one of his pupils. Whenever it 
was really written, the quotations contained in it show tliat 
Tamil had at the time a literary history of its own. The 
beginning of Tamij literature proper was due to the labours of 
the Jains, whose activity as authors in this language extended 
from the eighth or ninth to the thirteenth century. The 
earliest important work is believed to be the Nala 4 iyar^ said to 
have consisted originally of 8,000 verses, written, one each, by 
as many Jains. They were cast into a river by a monarch 
who quarrelled with the authors, and of the whole number 
400 floated upstream, while the rest disappeared. These 400 
constitute the N&ladiyar of the present day. Each verse is 
a detached moral saying, unconnected with the others. The 
collection is much esteemed, and it is still taught m every Tamil 
vernacular school. To the same period belongs the famous 



jLurrai oi xiruvuiiuvar, a i'ariaii by caste. This consists of 
2,660 short couplets dealing, like the Mladiyar, with the 
three subjects of virtue, wealth, and pleasure. It is the 
acknowledged masterpiece of Tamil composition. Every sect, 
^aiva, Vaishnava, or Jain, claims the author as its member; 
but Bishop Caldwell considers that its tone is more Jain than 
■anything else. The author's reputed sister, called Auveiyar, 

‘ The Venerable Matron,’ is one of th& most highly admired 
Tamil poets. To the same period belong the romantic epic, 
the by an unknown poet; the Ramayanam of 

Kamban (see p. 42 r) ; the old dictionary, the Dhmkaram ; the 
classical Tamil grammar, the ofPavananti; and other 

works. 

After the Jain period we have the great ^aiva movement of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to which we owe tlie 
hymnologies already described. Then came two centuries of 
literary inactivity, followed at the end of the sixteenth century 
by a revival headed by the poet-king Vallabha-deva, This was 
a period of translations and imitations of Sanskrit works, none 
of much value. In the seventeenth century there arose an 
anti-Bralimanical Tamil literature known as the school of the 
6ittar (or Siddhas). The ^ittar were a Tamil sect, who, while 
retaining ^iva as the name of the one God, rejected everything 
in 6iva-\vorship inconsistent with pure theism. They were 
quietists in religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical 
poems, especially the Swa-vaAyam, are said to be of singular 
beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence 

‘ The following specimeas of the school of Taml) poetiy ore taken 
from UUhop Cnldwell's Comfayative Grammar, pp. 147, 148. The fiRt 
is ft version of a poem of the ilva-viUyam, given by Mr. U. C. Caldwell, 
the Blsliop’s son, In K\\<t Indian Antiquary for 187a. 

The Shevkerd ov the Worlds 
How many various flowere 
Did I, in bygone hours, 

Cull for the gods, and in their honour strew ; 

In vain how many a prayer 
I bre.'ithcd into the air, 

And raftde, with many forms, obeisance due. 

Heating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 
To drag tiic village car; how oft I stray’d, 

In manhood’s prime, to lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave, 

And, circling ^alva fimcs, my homage paid. 
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The Tamil writers oi tiie eignieenta aiiu liiuciciMitu ^ciuuriej> 
are classified as modern. The most important are Tayuma- 
navan, the author of 1,453 pantheistic stanzas which have 
a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). 
Beschi’s Tamil style is considered irreproachable. His prin- 
cipal work in that language is the Tembavafii, or* Unfading 
Garland.’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, the leading one being an episode from Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata, in which St. Joseph is made the hero \ 
The oldest Malayalam literature imitated Tamil poetry, but 
it soon fell under the spell of Sanskrit The classical epoch 
commences with Tunjattu Eruttachchhan (seventeenth century), 
who translated the Mahabharqta and some of the Puranas, 
At the end of the eighteenth century we find Kufijan Nambiar, 
the author of several comedies and songs, and perhaps also of 
translations from Sanskrit. The language also possesses a 
history (the Keralotpaiti), some books on medicine, collections 
of folic-tales, and other works. 

ICanarese literature originated, like Tamil literature, in the 
labours of the Jains. It is of considerable extent, and has existed 
for at least a thousand years. Nearly all the works which have 
been described seem to be either translations from or imitations 

But they, the truly wise, 

Who know and realize 

Where dwells the Shepherd of the Worlds, will ne’er 
To any visible shrine, 

As if it were divine, 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 

The Unity of God and of Truth 
God is one, and the Veda is one; 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, nnd his Initiatory rite one ; 

When this is obtained hla heaven is one ; 

There is but one birth of men upon tiie earth. 

And only one way for all men to walk in : 

But as for those ivho hold four Vedas an<l six shnslrns, 

And (liflerent customs for different people, 

And believe in a plurality of gods, 

Down they will go to the fire of Itell 1 

God is Love 

The ignorant think that God and love are different. 

None knows that God and love are the same. 

Did all men know that God and love arc the same, 

They would dwell together in peace, considering love ns Gcxl. 

* See J. Vinson, 'Le Tasse dans la Po^sic tamoulc,’ Revue de 
Uqitt, vlil (1875), pp. 53 and ff. Beschi’s original MS. Is In the Library of 
the India Ofhee. 



of Sanskrit. Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and gram- 
inar, it includes sectarian works of Jains, Lingayats, Saivas, and 
Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a Basava 
Pnrana, in glorification of a certain Basava who is said to have 
been an incarnation of diva’s bull Nandi. There is also an 
admired Sataka of SomeSvara. Modei-n Kanarese has a large 
number of particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have 
been translated into English by Mr. Fleet. One of the most 
amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering income-tax payer, 
and tells with considerable humour how the ‘virtuous* mer- 
chants carefully understate their incomes. 

The earliest surviving writings of Telugu authors date from Telugn 
the twelfth century, and 2. Mahabkarata byNannappa; 

but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and 
subsequent centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the court of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar was famous for 
its learning, and several branches of literature were enthusiasti- 
cally cultivated. Allasani Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘the 
Grandsire of Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original 
poetical composition in the language, other writers having con- 
tented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best- 
known work is the Svarochisha-Manuchari/ra, which is based 
on an episode in the Markatiddya Piiratja, Krishna R3ya him- 
self is said to have written the AimiJttamalyada. Another 
member of his court was Nandi Timmana, tlie author of the 
Parij(ltdpaharai}a, Surana (flourished 1560) was the author of 
the Kaldpnn^ddaya^ which is an admired original tale of the 
loves of NalakQbara and KalabhSshinf, and of many other works. 

The most important writer was, however, Vcmana (sixteenth 
century), the poet of the people. He wrote in the colloquial 
dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste distinctions 
and the fair sex, He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu 
authors, and there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying which 
is not attributed to him. 

Only a few lines can be devoted to the Indian Tibeto- 
Chinese languages. The huge literature of Tibetan is ex- 
cluded from consideration as not being directly concerned 
with British India, and there remain those of Burmese and of 
the Tai languages. In both cases the poetic diction differs so 
widely from the speech of common life as to be unintelligible 
without special study. Burmese literature is almost wholly BuTme^e 
secular, religious works being written in Piili, the sacred lan- 
guiige of the Buddhists. The main forms which this secular 
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literature has taken are history and the drama. The histories 
(called Maha-Radza- Weng) are national chronicles atid go back 
for some eighteen hundred years, but are said to be of doubtful . 
value. The dramas are extremely popular. They are of every 
I^ind — opera, tragedy, comedy, and broad farce — and are often 
of portentous length and fescennine in their humour. Of the 
Tai races, the Shan literature is said to be very extensive, 
but little is known about it. The Ahoms, the Tai race which 
conquered Assam, and whose language is now extinct had also 
a large literature. The most valuable portion of both_ these 
literatures appears to be their histories. It was the Ahoms 
who introduced the cult of history into Assam, and the Assani' 
ese name for ‘history,' bu-rnn'Ji, is an Ahom word meaning 
'store of instruction for the ignorant.* 

G. A. GRIERSON. 
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